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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Devoted as this Magazine is to a particular department of a science, 
and confined to treating of what relates directly and indirectly to that 
department, it were no wonder if a certain sameness of character could 
be traced in its now numerous volumes. But that this does not exist, 
even to the extent that might have been expected, or beyond a degree 
which it is impossible to avoid, we have pleasure as well as confidence 
in asserting. And the privilege of many years' acquaintance with our 
indulgent Patrons, with the determination we have formed to present 
ourselves under a similar aspect to them in another volume, induce us 
thus to speak. 

Of the position to which the public have long ago elevated us, and the 
way in which we are maintained there, we have just reason to be proud ; 
but desire to be so only because it enables us to aid in creating and 
cherishing a taste for a delightful pursuit, which happily continues to 
furnish unmistakeable evidence that it is followed by increased and 
widely-spreading zeal. 

The volume now concluded, as those which preceded it have done, and 
as we intend any future ones to do, must speak for itself. Indeed, with 
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merely observing that we have aimed to fill it with portraits of as many 
new and beautiful flowers as possible^ and to render its letter-press 
more practical^ and therefore more useful^ we shall leave it to explain 
and establish its own claim to merit. 

Our coiomencement of another Magazine year and progress through 
it will be found, we venture to assure our readers, as satis&ctory as in 
any they have accompanied us through. With this assurance, therefore, 
and the acknowledgment of our great obligations to them and all our 
friends, we shall take leave till we meet them after we have commenced 
the fulfilment of our promise, and begun anew to evince our gratitude. 



^ 



Chatsworth, 

f December \9th, 1846. 
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HIBISCUS JERROLDIANUS. 



(lIr.J«RoU*iHniwiia.) 



Clam. 
MONADELPHIA. 



HmtwniOrdtr. 
MALYACaS. 



Oritr. 
POLTANDRIA. 



Gairmc OaAmACTn.-.CSiiXjr« oom p r oaw d by a many- 
iMTad, rarely by a liBfir-laaved inroliioel, sotmetlmes 
oonneoCod at the baae. Petal* not aurided. Sliffmas 
flvai CarptI* Joined Into a fiva-oelled* flTe-valved om>- 
anle, with a dteeplment In the middle of eaoh ralye on 
(he lulde. C4U$ maay-aeeded, nraly eaa^eeded. 

SpaciFfc CRAaACTUu-£f(«m herbaoeous, manned, of 
rapid growth, eomewhat gtaaoona. Leaves digitate, 
nanaDy of flTe lanoeolate, aomninate lobea, which are 



aometimea fnagolarly and deeply toothed on the 
maiglnay qolte amooth : petiole very long. Flowere 
axillary, rioh orlmaon, aoUtary, on long pedunoleab 
Pedunelet longer than the petiolea. Inttolue^ of fhnu 
twelye to nineteen narrow tapwlng leafleta Petait 
apreadlng* mnoh narrower, and thiobened towarda the 
baae, alao olothed there with white haJra. Cciumn 
rioh orlmaon. Anthere yaUow. Stigmoi ftr^. 



Nothing in the large Conservatory at Chatsworth, through the season in which 
their flowers are expanded, elicits more uniyersal admiration than the various 
species of Hibiscus, Planted in the borders, each specimen folly developes its 
natural character, flowering in the most profuse splendour the greater part of the 
summer and autumn. 

Some of the species grow most luxuriantly, attaining the dimensions of large 
trees ; a greater number exhibit a less exuberant growth, forming most interesting 
objects ; others are herbaceous, attracting attention by their tall, slender stems, and 
strikingly large, gaudy flowers. 

Our present subject is allied to those of the last description : it was raised in 
the spring of 1848, from seeds gathered in the Brazils by Dr. Lif^pold, and pre- 
sented to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, by Mrs. Berry. It is herbaceous, and, 
planted in the situation before mentioned, then forms handsome specimens, varying 
from four to nine feet in height, composed of numerous shoots, well clothed from 
the bottom upwards with their fine palmate foliage, and freely developing for a long 
period their splendid crimson flowers. 

Considered botanically it belongs to the section Mauihot, the third division of 
the genus. 

The minority of the Hibiscus fiEunily requiring a stove temperature to develop 
the properties which render them valuable, and also a greater space to permit their 
being seen to advantage than can generally be spared, they are not so universally 
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2 HIBISCUS JERROLDIANUS. 

cultivated as the magnificence of their flowers entitle them to be. Although 
decidedly more at home in the consenratoiy borders, many of the species are highly 
ornamental when cultivated in pots ; and the perfectly beautiful objects they become 
when planted out, furnishes a ready clue to the kind of treatment they ought to 
experience. The main point to keep in view when growing them in pots is to 
subject the plants to such conditions as will ensure a free and unchecked growth. 
The necessity of doing this will be obvious, when it is recollected the flowers are 
always produced from the annually forming shoots. 

H, Jerroldianus requires the temperature of the stove, a lower than which 
hinders the healthy expansion of its blooms, and prevents their coming to perfection. 
If in the spring it is induced to commence growing early, it will flower a much 
longer time than when otherwise treated. A rather rich soil will be found most 
suitable, such as one composed of loam, leaf-mould, and rotten dung ; well incor- 
porated. 

The best method of propagation is by division of the roots in spring ; it can 
be increased by cuttings and seeds, but the latter under cultivation are not freely 
produced, and cuttings do not readily strike. 

The generic name is derived from a Greek word for MaUow, and the specific 
we give in compliment to our esteemed friend, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, with whom, 
as an author, every one must be fiEimiliar. 
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ERICA CAVENDISHIANA. 

(The Duke of Denmskiic^s Heath.) 



Clm$. Ordir. 

OCTANDRIA. MONOQYNIA. 

• ^^ 

ERICACEJB. 



OsNBMc OHAiUGnR. ^Coljfx fooT^pirtod, Inferior. 
CwoOa with four dhrlakmi. 8tamm$ iiuertod In the 
reoeptaole. Jna<r«bifld. rapmle* fonr-oolled, many- 



Spbcific CHAiucm.— Ptofil aa oyer g reon dimb. 
sum creot, branOui qxmdlng. Leattu four In a 



wborl, linear, with rvrolnte marglne, glabroni. FUm- 
ers terminal on the lateral sboota, two to fonr togo* 
ther, drooping, yellow. BraeUat close to the 
oalyx. Corolla with an oblong, aomewhat Inflated 
tube. Stameni Inoloaed ; anthers with long subulate 
awns. 



Large plants of this magnificent Heath have been exhibited within the last 
two or three years at most of the great metropolitan floral fdtes. It is one of the 
many examples which our gardens and greenhouses now afford of the improvement 
which art is capable of conferring upon the wild productions of nature, by uniting 
the beauties of different species through cross-fecundation. 

y It originated about eight years ago/ in the nursery of Messrs. RoUisson and 
Sons, at Tooting, who have long been &mous for their superior management of the \ 
genus. The seeds from which it sprung were produced by E, depressa, fertilised 
with the pollen of E. PatersanU. It inherits many of the characteristics of the 
seed-bearing parent, but differs from it in possessing a more robust habit, in its 
greater rapidity of growth, and the brighter yellow of its blossoms. Besides these, 
it may be distinguished by the strong upright main branches from which short 
lateral shoots issue on every side, each ending with from two to four flowers, alto- 
gether forming a complete pyramid of blossom. E. depressay on the other hand, 

• 

has decumbent branches, with much longer lateral growths ; the flowers consequently 
are not arranged pyramidally, but appear more scattered, and less showy. In 
addition to the foregoing distinctions, there are several minor points of variance, by 
which they may be distinguished from each other, amongst which we may instance 
the greater length and tenuity of the foliage of our subject, and its anthers having y 
somewhat longer awns or spurs at the base than those of its parent, (p 

Specimens of this varie^ may be soon produced of a considerable size by 
encouraging treatment. The flowers are developed from May till the end of July, 
and that in the utmost abundance ; hence it forms an excellent sort for exhibitors. 
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4 ERICA CATENDISHIANA. 

as well lis for the ordinary decoratdon of b. greenhouse. In common with others of 
the more robust quick-growing kinds, it is well adapted for window culture : and 
seeing that this tribe of plants are now managed with so little difficult, and are 
easily preserved in a healthy state in a cottage window, we have no doubt they wilt 
soon become still more popular than they are, even now. 

The coloured lithograph and woodcut illustration were prepared from a specimen 
in the collection of Messrs. Fairbaim, of Glapham Rise, in July. 

The specific name waa awarded by Messrs. Rollisson and Sons, in compliment to 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 



L^UA PEBBINn. 

(Vr.PcRlii'aLaUa.) 



<M»r, 



QTNANDBIA. MONANDftlA. 

Natmrtl Oritr. 

ORCHn>kCEJB. 



OBifWic CuAXLAcrmn^Sepait iprMdingftot, luoeo. 
fait^evua. PMote luge, lUglifljdMmilM'iliiMn. 
Lab€ihtm th r e e parte d, lamellate, orer-wnpping the 
eotaBn. C§hmm wtagleae, flediy, front aarfaoedhsi. 
Belled. Antktrt eight^wlled. Potten-matiei eight. 
OnMeulm four, rtnetle. 

SpBcrrtc CRARAcm.— Ptonian Epiphyte. £«avc# 



oblonff, oofiaoeoiia Bepais oblong, linear, obtnee. 
£«Mlin» cMoBf-taBMOlAte, thxee-lobed^ olatrad, na- 
ked; lateral lobee erect, acute; middle one oblong, 
QBdalaled, oMue. 
SYNONyMM.— CMM«ya Perrinii,CattUpa intennediat 



** The genus ' Laelia ' may be regarded as one of the most ornamental of its 
tribe, since pleasing colour, gnu)eful habit, long duration, and delicate perfume, in 
short, all the essentials of floral beauty, seem to be combined in its various species." 
Thus writes Mr. Bateman in his magnificent work on the OrehiAacea of Guatemala 
and Mexico. L. Perrinii is a native of BrazU ; and, except in point of habit, fully 
supports the superior, but just character, given to its genus by the above quoted 
gentleman. 

Until the present, a figure of it has not appeared as Ltdia Perrinii. Dr. 
liindley, in the *' Bot. Beg.," published it as CattUya Perrinii, afterwards referring 
it to the present genus. A plate of it has also been given in the " Bot. Mag." as 
CatUeya intermedia^ var. angiutifolia. Sir J. W. Hooker then considering it not 
specifically distinct from C. intermedia. Its whole habit is similar to that of a CatUeya, 
which it would be, states Dr. Lindley, if it had not eight pollen-masses. 

A striking feature in its beautiful delicate coloured flowers is the remarkable 
distinctness of their colours. This trait is the more interesting, as distinguishing it 
from some of its kindred species, which are in every respect £Eiultle68, except having 
the colours in their flowers running into each other, and mingling together in a 
manner that diminishes from their otherwise great excellencies. 

In some specimens which have come under observation, the original pseudo- 
bulbs, formed previously to their being imported, were of a most singular shape, 
their main substance being concentrated in a broadly pear-shaped, much flattened 
mass, gradually diminishing into a small stem at the base. Under cultivation this 
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6 L^LIA PERRINII. 

peculiarity is gradually lost; the p8eudo-bulk)s becoming, as described by Dr. 
Lindley, "club-shaped.*' 

Unless the genus L€Blia and their hyals, the Cattleyas, are successfully cultivated, 
they scarcely possess any degree of interest. Some species singularly refuse sur- 
rendering to any endeavour to induce them to flower. With respect to these last, it 
is a fact that is sometimes overlooked, that the various practices resorted to, with a 
view to effect their flowering, often completely exhaust the individuals operated 
upon. The only resource, under such circumstances, is to place the plant where it 
may gradually recover its energies by being permitted to rest. None should be 
expected to flower which are not in vigorous health. 

The greater part of the members of each genus love a high moist temperature 
when growing ; favouring them with the usual conditions when they are in the 
opposite state. 

L. Perrinii is most easily cultivated, succeeding well potted in sandy peat and 
potsherds, kept cool and diy when at rest, in a temperature of 45 degrees : and when 
growing liberally supplied with water, and submitted to moist heat of 60 degrees, 
shading from hot sun. 

The specific title compliments Mr. Perrin, Gardener to R. Harrison, Esq. 
Mr. P. is a successful flowerer of South American Epiphytes. 

To the kindness of the Messrs. Knight and Peny, of the Exotic Nursery, 
Chelsea, we are indebted for our drawing ; it was obtained in their establishment in 
November, 1843. 
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PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM. 

(Orttt-flowcfed Flalyeodan.) 



Clam. 




Oritr. 


PENTANDRIA. 


Kmimral Ordtr. 
CAMPANULACRA. 


MONOOTNIA. 



OnfBRic CHA&Acm.— CkU|r« flT»-olcft CoroUa 
liTe-lobed at the ap«z, large, f mmel-diaped. Btament 
Hn, free ; fllamnnts teoadeet at the haae. SUgmaa 
three to flye. Cvptukt three to flve-oelled, dehieoing 
by three to flye Talveeat the tupex, which are septlfe- 
Toiu in the middle ; oeUe^when Ato, alternate with the 
oaljcine lobee and utammm. Budi oToid, larger than 
in any genus of the ordor, shining, hnt not angular. 
Xearer alternate or nearly oppodte, setsile, of a middle 



siae ; upper ones the Bmillmit Flowers few, twmlnal, 
solitary, pedunculate. 

Spxcitic CBAJUCTBB.»Plant quite glahrous^ glan- 
oesoent Leaves orate, lanceolate, coarsely serrated. 
CoroUae large* somewhat fire-cleft, deep blue. Stig- 
mat five, flTO-oelled. Stems simpler Peduncles ter. 



SviroifTifBa.— CanjMMiiito grandiflcra / C yentio- 
AOtdes. WdhUnbergia gramdifUfra, 



The name accompanying the annexed plate, is applied by Dr. Lindley to a plant 
recently introduced to the country, through the Horticultural Society of London. 
Mr. Fortune, who was sent out by the Society to China, as Collector, forwarded it 
from thence. 

Many differ from Dr. Lindley in considering it idenUaU with the old Campanula 
or Wahlehbergia grandiflora, which is synonymous with Platycodan grandiflorum. 

Our drawing was prepared from a plant grown by Mr. W. P. Ayres, Gardener to 
J. Cook, Esq., of Brooklands Park, Blackheath, Kent. The history of the plant in 
question, which may be considered a type of all now in the ooimtry, with an account 
of its treatment up to the time it produced flowers, is contained in the following 
extract from a letter received from Mr. A., who states, *' I received the plant from 
the garden of the Horticultural Society, early in the spring of last year, under the 
mark of Beautiful Campanulacea, from China, and it was at that time a mere 
speck, not more than the eighth of an inch long. For some time I doubted whether 
I should be able to induce it to start, but at last, by being kept in the plant stove, 
it began to grow. It was then shifted from a two, to a five-inch pot, in a mixture 
of very fibrous loam, intermixed with half decomposed leaf-mould, and a little sharp 
sand ; and as soon as it was established, it was removed into a nine-inch pot, using 
the same compost, with an admixture of small charcoal. It was kept in the stove 
at a brisk growing temperature, with plenty of moisture, until the first flower 
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8 PLATYCODON ORANDIFLORUM. 

expanded ; at which time it was remoyed to the greenhouse, where it continued 
flowering for several weeks. 

"I may remark, that during the early part of its growth, it showed no disposition 
to branch : but when the leading shoot was picked out, it immediately branched and 
produced flowers. It strikes readily by cuttings in agreeable heat." 

PUUycodon is a genus composed of plants, separated from that of Cafnpantda. 
P. grandiflorumy formerly cultiYated in gardens, but since lost to the country, was 
a dwarf, hardy, herbaceous plant, bearing deep blue flowers, similar in their shape to 
those of CampanviJla pinieifoUa, 

The present species for the most part has been grown under glass : it consequently 
has not experienced the severity of our winters. The colour of its flowers is not of 
that deep blue, represented by some drawings of the original P. €frandiftorwn. 

Platycodon is derived from platys, broad, and kodoUy a bell ; in reference to the 
shape and breadth of the flowers. 
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APPLICATION OF HEAT. 

As from the extraordinary character of the i/veather throughout an entu^ year^ 
commencing mih November, 1844, it was judged right to offer remarks upon the 
peculiar phenomena of that period on more than one occasion, it now does not 
appear irrelevant to take a cursory notice of the last month which has closed the 
year 1845 ; and particularly, as no greater contrast could be imagined, than that 
presented by the two Decembers of the years alluded to. When we reflect upon 
the irregular vicissitudes of season in our insular climates, we perceive the futility 
of all prognostications which are founded upon regular planetary movements. The 
moon is known to perform its rotations in certain definite periods ; yet how fallibler 
is eveiy prediction which takes for its foimdation the lunar phases ! 

Let us only retrace the whole of December, 1844, and consider its fierce cold, ita 
gloom, its fogs, its almost entire absence of rain, even in the smallest quantities, 
the general paucity of sunlight ; and then compare a meteoric condition so extra- 
ordinary, with that of the month just elapsed. The result, we opine, will be the 
abandonment of predictions, and the substitution of a theory which refera all 
meteoric transitions, mutations, and irregularities, to certain electro-magnetiQ 
disturbances in the air, and below the surfieuie of the earth, which change the 
condition of water and wateiy vapour, in a manner not discernible or appreciable by 
instruments, yet arbitrary and local to a degree perfectly surprising. In fact, it 19 
ficarcely safe to quote the weather or temperature of any locality, since it is notorious 
that according to tables founded upon instrumental observations, in places not 
remote firom each other, and dose to the metropolis, the given results are so opposed^ 
as to lead to no correct conclusions whatsoever. 

When therefore we state, that, throughout the past month we have observed and 
registered only seven rimy frosts, with not one entire day wherein the instrument 
descended so low as thirty-five degrees at its maximum; that there were twenty 
days in which rain fell more or less, and on several occasions in veiy great profusion ; 
and, nevertheless, that the sun has frequently been brilliant as in March, and the 
mid-day temperature genial as in spring, we can only claim credence of the facts as 
purely local. The point of interest is simply this — ^that while all must admit the 
regularity and beautiful harmony of the planetary movements ; the concurrence of 
&ur (rarely five) monthly lunations ; the aU-but precisely corresponding length of 
days and nights, and the identity of solar altitude — ^we find two seasons, at exactly 
the same periods of the year, totally at variance in every important meteoric 
phenomenon ! 

These remarks are penned on the first days of the new year, when the open 
garden presents primroses of various colours in bloom, or expanding their blossoms ; 
oxlips, particularly strong and highly tinted ; violets quite redolent of odour : and 
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10 APPLICATION OF HEAT. 

among exotics, — ^beautiful China roses, tlie Cydonia Japonica covered with blossom, 
Berberis aquifolia protruding bloom-buds, and horse-shoe Pelargoniums scarcely touched 
by frost. What a contrast to the parched and lifeless blank of December, 1844 ! 

Yet, mth all this charming opening beauty, the new year may bring with it a 
repetition of the more than Siberian asperity of 1838, when, after a Christmas' sea- 
son mild as May, the fix>st set in on the 4th of January, and continued to advanod 
till it roduced the mercury &om two to four degroes ; and, as some stated, eight or more 
degrees below zero ! Frost has now, in fisu^, commenced, though mildly; and with 
this remark, which may be proved of some consequence ero this paper meets the 
reader's eye, we come at once to the subject that claims particular notice at the 
approaching season of the year : — • 

Occasions have ofierod themselves wherein the operations of forcing and protection 
have been dwelt on with some interest. The modes of heating have always appeared 
more or less objectionable, whether on the ground of wastefulness and want of power 
in the fuel, or of irregularity in the irradiation and distribution of heat. At length, 
however, a furnace has been discovered which appears to combine every appliance 
and advantage contended for. It is not exactly new, neither is it secured or 
restricted by patent, yet it does not appear to be much known at present. 

From the form of the apparatus it has been called the Saddle boiler ; and, so far 
as we may judge from repeated observation during the erection of a new propagation- 
house, it appears to possess every required quality hr the radiation and perpetuation 
of heat. It consists of a double casing of cast-iron, eighteen or twenty inches long, 
and a foot deep from the roof, or arch, at top, to the fire-bars, both in the clear. It 
is of the figure of a good arched draining tile, and rests firmly upon the fmsne and cast- 
iron fire-bars, in front of which, and true to their level, is a strong iron plate, adapted 
so as to receive a charge of coals in front of the main body of fire. These coals be- 
come heated. The inflammable coal-gas being rarefied, expands, and passes off over 
the ignited red mass, in the condition of intensely heated flame ; thus consuming 
smoke, and heating the water with extreme rapidity. 

The furnace door is double, as is also the ash-pit door beneath it ; this latter 
being furnished with a revolving valve, to admit greater or less portions of air, 
or to exclude it entirely, supersedes the chimney register. 

The figure No. 1 exhibits the saddle boiler, b b, which (being of the dimensions 
referred to) is presumed to contain about seven gallons of water. Its appendages are» 
d d, the fire door and ash-pit door, set in brick work, and elevated a foot, or more, 
above the surfiax^ of the ground-level ; ex shows the upright exit, or flow pipe ; r r, 
the right and left return pipes ; and F, the oven,or fire furnace. This last is one 
with the boiler, forming its internal case, and therefore in immediate contact, 
throughout its inner surfietce, with the ignited materials. The fire runs the whole 
length of the oven, turns over the end, round the sides, and finally passes off in front 
of ex, which it heats, entering the chimney at a point above F, and in front of the 
tube ex. 
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The figure is designed to exhibit ihe form and position of the oren boiler, and its 
principal appendages, but not by any means to portray the external fittinga-up^ 
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which are indeed most complete, as they comprise two side flues, with close iron 
doors, by which, with litde trouble, the soot that collects around the boiler, and at the 
entrance of the shaft, can be •removed, thus ayoiding future repairs or alterations. 
A breasting of brick work is erected, from which springs a bold arch, and upon this 
the chimney is supported, and thence is carried up to any conyenient height. By 
refenrmg to^. 2, some idea will be formed of the plan of tanks through which pass 
the light and left return-pipes, r r, that convey the water through the two branches 
that communicate with the two sides of the boiler. F shows the position of the boiler 
in the small house that is under erection, but which cannot be minutely described in 
its inner details till the weather permit its completion. 

The plan of Jig. 2 is by no means arbitrary, for it manifestly admits of many 
deviations. The apparatus it includes is fully adequate to warm a large house, 
either with or witiiout a single or double tank. The four ranges of three-inch bore 
cast-iron pipes, iMcli pass around the walls and down the middle, as above shown, 
excite an atmosphere of warm air that must be nearly equable throughout, and sus- 
ceptible of increase or diminution by the complete regulation of the combustion pro* 
vided for. The roof also may be a ' lean-to,' or simply sloped, or a double span, facing 
north and south, or south-east and north-west (which, perhaps, are the choicest aspects). 

If the objection be raised, that so large a furnace (measuring above two feet in 
length, if we include the heating plate in front of the bars,) must require a veiy con- 
iriderable mass of fiiel, it may be met by the assertion that a small capacity requires 
the very best quality of coal, and frequent feedings ; whereas, when a large body of 
fuel becomes red hot, it can be supported by cinders, and other cheap and even refuse 
material. So fSar as observation extends, the promise is most encouraging, but as we 
neither entertain prejudices nor prepossession, a truthful report shall be added when its 
heating and economising powers shall have been ascertained. 

Having said so much in recommendation of the furnace above described, which 
till proved defective affords the highest promise of efficiency, it will be just to 
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make some allusion to a method of heating pointed out in recent numbers of the 
Qardeneri Chronicle, 

We confess, and many readers most feel, that it is no easy matter to depict, and 
render intelligible by plan and letter-press, the arrangement of a forcing-house. 
The Polmaise mode of procuring a ynxm and Taporous atmosphere without flues, 
water-channels, or tanks, is very interesting ; and it is hoped will be brought to 
rigid and impartial trial by those who have either funds at command to render outlay 
a secondary consideration, or sufficient energy to undertake in confidence what may 
appear to promise success. 

Still we must insist upon one chemical fact — and it is self-evident — ^namely, 
that fuel, in the act of combustion, can do no more than yield that volume of 
radiating matter, (call it caloric, latent heat, electrized vapour, or what you wiU), 
which is developed by some sulphuretted hydro-carbon, like coal^ combined with a 
portion of bitumen, when brought into a state of combustion by oxygen gas. 

We do not now discuss the philosophy of combustion, but certainly assume, that 
as there is a furnace connected with the drains of the Polmaise process, that the 
apparatus can by no means develope and distribute more heat by the circulation of 
heated and cool air, than it could liberate if conveyed through the media of brick 
flues, water-gutters, or any other channels with radiating surfiEtces. So far as fire is 
concerned, the expense cannot be thus economised ; therefore, the great points at 
issue are, the first expense, and the permanent equalisation of a healthy renewable 
atmosphere. Such points, it is to be hoped, will be satis&ctorily ascertained, and 
frankly given to the public. 

As to the medium for conveying and retaining a temperate bottom-heat— -{and, 

by the bye, where do we find its applicability at all within the compass of the 

Polmaise machinery ?) — ^we must at present retain our predilection for tan, leaves, 

and such like decomposable substances, but solely because the chemical play of 

their constituent elements secures a constant stream of vivifying gases to the soil, 

and developing roots which experience shows to be most congenial to vegetable 

progress. Those decomposing materials are subject to serious objections, as they 

are not only productive of insects and grubs — among the most vexatious of which are 

the woodlice {Oniscua) — ^with which tan abounds ; also again, by the attraction which 

their decomposition excites, to induce the roots to pass the holes of the pots and 

to ramify extensively in the bed. 

For the purposes of propagation, therefore, we should be content with some 

negative substances which will neither ferment, decay, nor foster vermin ; and such 

are nicely-washed, unbinding sand, mixed up with one third part of charcoal dust. 

The tank-bed ought to be six or more inches deep, and the plunging materials made 

to occupy the whole space to within an inch, or an inch and a half, of its top. If 

properly moistened and kept in that condition, a veiy pleasant sweet warmth will be 

created, and may serve eveiy purpose of propagation. 

We perceive that allusions are now made to coloured glass ; and, it may be, with 
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good reason. The sabject, however, is one of some oncertaintj, though it is highly 
probable that, as the coloured rays induce various effects — ^the prismatio glass 
appearing to separate the heatings chemical, and magnetic rays — glass shades of 
blue, yellow, and red tints, might produce definite results. We can only learn by 
wise and cautious experiments ; therefore, the trials should at first be made with 
cuttings under hand-glasses of the several colours ; the effects would speedily be 
discovered ; and particularly with the blue glass, which, as it excludes heat, would 
&vdur the production of roots ; whereas the red glass might forward the growth of 
those cuttings already rooted. 

At present, the project is hypothetical, and rests upon the supposition that the 
blue ray being magneUe is coincident with cold, and opposed to the red, electric or 
heating ray. 

Facts are few ; but we have every promise that they will multiply, and confirm 
that which to a certain extent is now only conjectural. 

Since this article was first penned, the nuld character of Januaiy was established ; 
there was however a great prevalence of gloom, but hardly an entire day of firost 



THE FUCHSIA AS A STANDARD. 

CoNsiDEBABLE as is the extent to which we have already written upon the 
Fuchsia, we do not deem it necessaiy to apologise to our readers for again introdu- 
cing it to their attention, much less for the manner in which we shall do so. 

We have not now to describe it, in order that it may experience the attention 
its merits deserve ; it is so essentially necessary to the most limited collection of 
plants, and is so universally esteemed, that a mere allusion to the deserved popu- 
larity it ei^oys, is sufficient to substantiate the object we have in view in the present 
paper. 

It is when in flower so innately beautiful, that, whatever are the circumstances 
under which it is in that state seen, it is sure to attract attention and be admired. 
£ut when trained as a standard, and in that capacity beheld in full bloom, the 
interest with which it is viewed is greatly increased. The difficulty, however, of 
tiaining it into the form that gives to it a feature at once novel and beautiful, is, we 
are aware, considered by many an obstacle scarcely to be overcome. We shaU 
therefore render our article strictly practical, by giving such directions as make the 
object in view easy of accomplishment. 

We have introduced the subject with a view to utility, as now and a month hence, 
to insure a reasonable chance of success, is the proper season to choose cuttings and 
place them where they will readily emit roots. They must be strong and full of 
vigour, as they will have to experience a course of treatment that weakly ones, or 
those of delicate constitution, could not bear. Strong sucker-like shoots from the 
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base of plants, yigorous ones &om the branches of lai^e specimens, &c., and ^eie 
any particular kind is ^vrished to be raised into a standard, and soitable cuttings are 
not. at hand, they may easily be procured by placing the plant in gentle heat. 

It is necessary to be most particular in choosing cuttings, as nearly all the suc- 
cess, certainly a &Tourable result, depends upon a proper choice in the selection of 
cuttings. Those will greatly err who dioose them promiscuously, taking weak small 
pieces, the termioal points of branches, Ac., for it is indispensably necessary that, 
£rom the commencement, the plants possess a robust constitution. Chosen as just 
directed, shoots firom four to six inches in length should be taken and struck as 
soon as fiEiTourable circumstances will permit, not under too exciting a process, or a 
weakening effect will be the consequence. After they have become well rooted, a 
removal into moderately-sized pots will be necessary. And here we may state as to 
the description of soil most suitable, one of medium quality will best answer the 
purpose ; as a firm and substantial growth is the most desirable, and most requisite 
to fftYour the accomplishment of the olirject iu view. Also as to the extent of pot- 
room the plants will require throughout their process; while they must not be allowed 
to suffer in any degree from the want of an increased space in which to extend their 
roots : particular regard must be had that pots not at all larger than necessary only 
are used. It is necessary to keep the roots within prescribed bounds, in order to 
preserve evident proportion between the graceful style of growth and elegance of the 
plant, and the size of the pots employed. 

The other conditions, consisting in a proper supply of water to the roots, the 
temperature in which the plants are placed, the degree of moisture in the atmosphere, 
as well as stimulants in the shape of liquid manure, a higher degree of temperature, 
&c., must all be regulated in their application according to circumstances, over which 
there can be no systematic control. 

From the commencement of, and throughout the plants' career, that process 
termed forcing must not be at all exeroised, as the ostensible object is not the 
accomplishment of our purpose by means of undue excitement, but by steadily bring- 
ing out and carefully dereloping the energies and vigour of the plant. If, on the 
one hand, highly-stimulating practices are resorted to, a quick, but at the same time 
weakly growth will ensue ; and on the other, if a tardy and reverse of vigorous 
development be permitted, defeat will be sustained at the very outset. 

A proper cutting having been chosen, and the circumstances attending the 
beginning of its growth being fiEtvourable, in conjunction with which, if the various 
conditions necessary as it progresses are properly applied, a clean straight grovrth 
will be the result, with very littie inclination to produce lateral branches; where such 
inclination is exhibited, and the branches are at all allowed to extend, they must be 
stopped at the first or second joint; and as they in turn produce shoots, a similar 
Stopping must take place. At tins stage of the plant's growth, the production of 
lateral branches, in a thing of a succulent nature like the Fuchsia, providing they 
are kept within prescribed bounds, as just directed, will have a beneficial effect, fi^m 
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the existence of a greater extent of foliage to feed upon the atmosphere. By the 
practice of stopping the branches, the main vigour of the plant is directed to the 
stem. After the plant has completed its growth, the lateral branches in question 
must be pruned off close to the stem, from which no more must be allowed to grow* 
excepting those £rom the top of the plant, and which are meant to form its head. 

In one season, according to the various habits of the plant as regards their robust- 
ness, or delicate nature, thej will attain to various dimensions ; as each reaches the 
required height, it may be stopped, and the formation of the head forthwith com- 
menced. It is not necessary to give minute directions for the guidance of this 
point; the operator's own judgment must be the guide which regulates its size, &c.^ 
the strraigth of the stem, height, Ac. being kept in view. Till the head is properly 
formed a continual stopping of the branches will be necessary ; but after its ibrmation 
is complete, the branches should be encouraged to grow long, as their depending 
habit, from so growing, will haye a charming effidct Suchplants as, up to the period 
when their growth is completed, have not grown sufficiently high, must be placed 
away till another season, and then subjected to a similar course of treatment till the 
required dimensions are obtained. 

All flowers the plants may produce through their growth must be removed, to 
prevent an unnecessary expenditure of their resources. 

The great advantage of employing the method we have described, is the quidmess 
with which a standard specimen may be obtained, coupled with the fact, that, what- 
ever the kind, from the most recent novelty to the oldest in cnltrvation, all are alike 
easily induced to grow to that shape. As to any stated height at which a plant 
should be considered sufficiently high, there is undoubted^ a point wfaidi it may be 
thou^t perfection to attain — a variation from which may be allowed to give variety, 
and permit the indulgence <^ individual taste. But as we have in a former volume 
enlaced upon this point, we need not repeat it here. 

The recently-mentioned advantages of the method just referred to brings us to 
the consideration of another, which may be employed by all, and resorted to by those 
who have not the means of carrying out the one before mentioned. It is well 
known that when planted in the open border, and drcmnstanees of suitable soil, situ- 
ation, Ac., ate fiivonxable, it grows with excessiTe luxuriance. Plants of some of the 
old and strong-growing species, which had been planted out some years, we have 
known annually to produce shoots from five to six feet high : stems of these dimensions, 
or those of less, if it suit the taste, of whoever may wish to ponets them, may be 
chosen, and carefully separated from the parent plant, employing great caution^ and 
patientiy endeavouring to detach them with roots : it is not necessaiy that a large 
mass be attached t6 the stems that are thus obtained. The most easily procured, 
and such as can be got without injuiy to the remaining plants, which should always 
be kept in view, are those which grow at the outside ; they also have the best roots. 

It is doubtless understood, that the proper time to wrest these stems from their 
parent plants, is when they have grown to as great dimensions as they are likely to 
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attain, and before they experience the least chance of being injured by frost. When 
taken up and potted according to the instructions already given, and securely fietstened 
to straight rods, they may be placed in the back of a greenhouse, or in any situation 
where they will be secure from frost, and not subject to molestation. At the return 
of spring, they should be plunged in their pots, in any spare comer in the open air ; 
and attention to the formation of their heads is all the care necessary till they have 
grown suitable objects to adorn any situation the fmcy may dictate. 

When the pendant flowers, and drooping inclination of head in the Fuchiia is 
recollected, in a great measure preventing its being seen to advantage, the idea of 
raising it into view, by growing it as a standard, will at once recommend itself to 
those of our readers under whose observation in that shape it may not have yet 
come. At present, except in a solitary instance or so, it is only in the shape in 
question employed, and that to an inconsiderable extent, in lending a charm, and 
giving increased effect to the arrangement of plants in houses. But if adopted 
where we are about to recommend it an admission, while the interesting features of 
its aspect will be increased, it will introduce a novel and striking feature to the 
situation in which it is placed. These observations will be easily recognised as a 
prelude to clainung for it an admission into the flower garden and pleasure ground. A 
first consideration here will present itself as to the proper situation in which to place 
it ; upon this point, however, it is difficult to give particular instructions : indivi- 
dual taste must be left to its own exercise in this particular. It may be introduced 
with good effect to mark the termination of particular beds in a flower garden, or to 
occupy similar points in the latter to those which are devoted to standard i26<d«. In 
such situations as those just mentioned, it must be borne in mind that, except it is 
placed centrally, uniformity in its disposal will be necessary. Plants placed so as to 
form a line in particular points of view, have a most striking effect. We must not 
omit to point out the necessity, wherever it is placed in the open air, of having 
regard to its liability to injury from exposure to winds, &c. ; consequently, placing it 
in a particularly open aspect should be guarded against. 

It will, of course, only adorn the flower garden in the summer season; replanting 
it every spring is, therefore, of course, necessary ; plants that are turned into the 
open border will grow most luxuriantly, and present the most engaging aspect ; in- 
deed, old specimens must of necessity be planted in this way, and well stimulated to 
induce a free growth ; and as they increase in age they had better be superseded with 
fresh plants. They do not, as may be expected, flourish with the vigour that invests 
them with a feature of particular interest, for a long period ; the necessary practice 
of curtailing their roots, each time they are removed from the open ground, to be 
preserved through the winter, materially contributes to weaken their natural luxu- 
riance. Newly-raised specimens, and those which are still vigorous, may be liberally 
potted, and plunged in their pots, instead of being altogether planted out; thereby 
preventing beiug exercised upon them the iigurious operation before mentioned. 

The standard or free form of training is most applicable to F, oorymbiflara ; it 
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sbowB the magnificence of that species to an advantage that must be seen to be 
anderstood. It is equally applicable to the splendid recent introduction, F. serraH- 
folia, F, ftdgem can also be rendered a most interesting object, by bringing it under 
the method of training in question. In short, there is not one of the multitude of 
beautiM objects that noir crowd our gardens, that may not, with care and perseTer* 
ance, be induced to erect itself into a beautiful tree. 

We do not wish to be understood as recommending tins method of trainmg 
alone, in growing the Fuchsia^ but we strongly recommend that where Fuchticu are 
grown, that some be thus trained. 

B^ore concluding, we wiQ advert to the prevalent neglect of any endeavour to 
render FucHms, cultivated in pots, and not trained in the standard form, the inte- 
resting objects they ought to be. In many instances, where every attention has been 
paid to the selection of suitable soil, proper provision as regards potrroom, &c., we 
find the plant, so &r as any system of training is concerned, altogether left to shift 
for itself. The advantage observable in the aspect of plants, from attention to 
this particular, is so. evident* that a too general neglect of it alone could have 
induced us to thus bring it under notice. The Fuchna so well repays any care 
bestowed upon it, that when we recollect all that is necessary in reference to the 
point in question, is the checking undue luxuriance in a branch where it exists, by 
stopping it, the removal of one where they are too crowded, Ac,, is all that is 
required to greatly improve it, at the same time leaving it to display its natural 
gracefulness. 

We have in this article gone rather more into practical detail than is our usual 
custom; but when treating of so extensively admired a plant as the Fuchsia, we feel 
convinced that, by endeavouring to place it in a more engaging light, our exertions 
are taking their proper aim. 
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The result of some experiments instituted at Chatsworth, in the course of last 
summer, have demonstrated that it is not necessaiy, with regard to any genera or 
species of plant, that a particular method of treatment or stated conditions, always 
imfailingly applied by the same rule of circumstances, although in their effects 
leaving nothing to be expected or scarcely desired, should be undeviadngly adhered 
to, thereby preventing that healthy resort to experiment, and absorbing the inclination 
to inquiry, that is often productive of the most pleasing results. 

There is an immensely wide difference between the anxious desire to improve on 
doing well, which we commend, and the restless inclination to experiment, that in 
its exercise effects nothing but its individual indulgence. While we applaud the one 
we condemn the other. 
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ccmfiideradon an Epiphyte, we alluded to in a former Number, has saooeeded and 
flowered well, treated as such ; and, from its tassels of bri^t orange flowers oon- 
stantlj exhibiting has been a striking object in the Orchidaceous house. 

We might multiply instances, but haye referred to sufficient to induce those who 
take an interest in the appeaiunce of their Orchidaceous houses, to institute experi- 
ments, and discover for themselves whether there are not many plants capable of 
being made equally interesting with those we have instanced. 

In choosing subjects upon which to experiment, it must be borne in mind, that 
there are many which, to endeavour to make succeed as Epiphytes, would be 
altogether a violation of principles ; for instance, it would be palpable absurdity to 
expect greenhouse plants to succeed thus treated. 

An extended knowledge of the various habits of plants is the surest antidote 
to any mistakes of this nature ; as, when we recollect that Bromeliaceous plants in 
general love to revel in high and moist temperature, we cease to wonder that the 
species of that order which we have experimented upon have succeeded so favourably. 

Orchidaceous plants are now becoming so generally grown, that abundant oppor- 
tunities of treating plants in the manner in question, and of introducing them into 
structures devoted to OrchidesB, is now afforded, conferring upon the arrangement a 
novel trait ; and the successful manner in which those we have alluded to flourishes, 
does not permit their claim to attention to rest upon novelty alone. 

Stoves, in which a temperature suitable for the wel&ure of its inmates is main- 
tained, wiU be as favourable for the plants grown as Epiphytes to succeed in, as 
Orchidaceous houses. Their introduction to the latter will create a pleasing 
variety with its inhabitants, from the contrast of habit of growth, colour of flowers, 
^., as well as the exercise of any peculiar method of training, to vary the scene. 
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NEW OR beauhful plants figured in the leading botanical periodicals 

FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 

Afiemo^nb japo'nica. Was stated to be an Atragene by Thnnbergf a Swedish botanist. De 
GandoQe suggested that it was probably an Anawont. Dr. Lindley states, << It is not only an 
AnemAmey but a most beautiful one, not inferior to the Chinese Chryw/nthemumf or the Anemone 
coronaria of the East For its introduction to this country the public is indebted to the Horticul- 
tural Society, who received it from Mr. Fortune in 1844. That inde&tigable colleotor had met 
with it at Shangbae^ the Japanese port of China.*' It flowered in a greenhouse in the garden of the 
Society^ in the autumn, where it wore a very beautiful aspect It is thou^t it may prove hardy. 
Siebold states it inhabits damp woods on the edges of rivulets, on a mountain called Kifune, near 
the city Mako, in Japan. It is cultivated by the Japanese for its beautiful flowers ; they propa- 
gate it by offsets, as its seeds seldom ripen« It is found to prefer a moist loamy soil B<4, 
Beg, 66, 

Afithoce'rcis ilicifo'lia. ^ A species, in colour and general habit, nearly allied to the showy 
AfUhicereis liUwea ; but very destitute and remarkable for its size, often six feet high, and its vesy 
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kQg twiggy bntochesy leafy bdow, terminating in dongatied oompoand spikee of gneefbl pendant 
yellow flowers, the intf de €i the widely campminlate tabe of which is elegantly marked with dark 
UoodHSoloored lines. It was detected at the Swan Biyer Settlement by Mr. Frazer, (No. 186 of 
his collection,) who speaks of it as genend on the river banks, and afterwards sent to us by Mr. 
James Dnmrnumd. Seeds were given to the Royal Dublin Society by G. W. Webb, Esq., of the 
CommissBriat department there ; and these, on boing raised by Mr. Moore, of the Glasnevin 
Botanic Garden, were kindly communicated to us in a fine state of flower in July, 1845. The 
plant requires a warm greenhouse in the winter ; but in summer, during the flowering season, a 
cooler place with a plentiful admission of air will be the best suited to it." BoL Mag. 4200. > 

Bu'ddlsta LnmLBTA^MA. Was found by Mr. Fortune, the colleotor whom the Horticultural 
Society sent to China, soon after his arriyal there. He sent home seeds, which were soon after 
rused in the garden of the Society. Dr. lindley writes : — ^ Dried specimens have now reached this 
eoontry, and one of them is before us. It consists of abraneh not quite a foot and a half long, on 
which there have been growing seven spikes of flowers, from two to three inches long each." The 
natural appearance of those flowers wiU be seen from our figure. Their colour is a deep rich 
violet, a little verging upon grey, on account of the numerous short hairs with which they are 
doeely covered. 

* In cultivation this shrub has hitherto proved unwilling to flower ; it grows very vigorously^ 
running to wood, as we say, and requiring some special mode of management, in order to stop its 
exuberant vegetation. It is about as hardy as a Fuchsia. The spedmen flgured was taken 
from a plant in the hige conservatory of the HorticultuTal Society ; but it was by no means so 
beautiful as the wild plant must be. Probably very poor gravelly or clayey soil 'and a hot dry 
atmosphere would suit it mnch better than the rich mould usually found in gardens." BoL 
Meg. 4. 

Cattlb^a va^xima. In some respeets resembles C Moaia and C IMaUi. ^ Its main peen- 
liarities consist in its long-channelled pseudo-bulbs, and in its very convex wavy petals^ which are 
quite different in appearance from the thin, nearly flat petals of (7. Motritg and kUdaia, 

** If, however, we attach any value to difference of colour, then indeed there renudns no difficulty 
in separating this plant ; for it is remarkable for the dark crimson veins richly traced upon its 
pallid fip, and for a beautiful net-work of purple streaks, which is drawn over all their sur&oe. 
At first, too, the colour of the flowers is so pale as to be almost white ; but the tints heighten day 
by day, till at last the blossoms acquire the rich tint represented in liie accompanying pbte.*' BoL 
Beg. 1. 

Cu^pHBA ooRDA^A. * A truly beautiful plant, fktxm the rich soariet of its two large petals and 
calyces. Would that all the species of this extenmve genus were as distinctly marked as the 
present one ! It is a native €i hiBs and woods in Peru, about Huassahuassi, Chadla, Acomayo,and 
Huanueo, and f^!om that country seeds were sent to Mr. Yeitch, of Exeter, by his collector, 
William Lobb, in 1842, from which phmts were raised that blossomed m August, 1845. The 
phmt is kept in the stove, and seems to flower f^ly there : it may be increased by cuttings." A 
snffruticose plant, which, as well as the foliage, is downy, with herbaceous erect stems, and opposite 
ovate leaves^ entire, and the lai*gest of them two inches kmg, passing insensibly into faraoteas as 
they i^proach the flowers, which are produced in terminal panicles^ ** formed of lax racemes, each 
boMing two to four drooping, laige, (for the genus,) almost entirely bright red, or rather scarlet 
flowers." Bot, Mag, 4028. 

Evo'LvtJLUs PURpu^BEO-CiERV^LEUS. ''A smsll but most lovely little 8uffhiticoseplant,witfa copious 
flowers, at first sight not mndi unlike those of AnagaUu eeerufea, but borne upon erect twiggy 
bnmches with small patent or reflexed leaves^ and worthy a place in every garden, on account of 
the brilliant colour of its blosscnns. Its nearest aflbiity, as to species, (and it is certainly an unde- 
ecribed one,) is with Evolvulug Arinucvta of Poiret, according to the Bahama iq>eeimens in our 
herbarium, thus named by M. Choisy, the author of the < Convolvulacen,' in De Candolle's Prodro- 
mus ; but that has still smaller and erect leaves, not tapering at the base, like those of the one now 
before us. It inhabits arid rocks near the sea, in the district of Manchester, Jamaica, and caught 
the attention of Mr. Purdie, its discoverer, — ^who sent home seeds of it to the Royal Gardens of 
Kew — ^by its showy bright blue fiowers." A rather slender perennial, growing a foot and a half 
hi^, branched from the base ; the flowers, which are of a '^ rich ultra-marine blue,** with a white 
centre, are produced terminally. Bot. Mag. 4202. 
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Faqrm^a obota'ta. ** An exoeediBgly hmdiwinw stoTe-pIanty both as to its foUage Bad tlitf 
large eream-coloared flowen, whidiy matevfet, are Tery fragrant. It has been long cultiyated in 
the Royal Botanic Grardena <^ Kew, plants haring been sent by Dr. Wallicb, from Syttiet^ where, 
as at Singapore, aeoording to the same botaniat, it is a native. With ns it has never blossomed. 
For flowering specimens I am indebted to the kindness of Bir. Shepherd, of the Botanic Gardens 
Liverpool. It flourishes in a moist hot stove, and snceeeds best with bottom-beat" In its native 
eomitry it grows to a moderate-sized tree, but grown in pots only attains the dimensions of a ahrab 
five or six feet high. Its leaves are rather large, opposite, glabrous, as weU as every part of the 
plant ; ** oval or sub-elliptic, more generally obovate." 

Its flowers are large, creamHwloured, ** between campannlate and fonnel^flhaped, produced in 
terminal short sub-cymose" panicles. Bot. Mag, 4205. 

GovB'NiA FASCIA Ta. The different species of this genus of Orchids' are found very diffi- 
cult to distinguish, so much do they resemble each other. The present species was collected by Mr. 
Linden, in damp forests in Venezuela, 5000 feet above the sea. ^ It is," states Dr. lindley, ^ one 
of the prettiest of the genus, having clear yellow flowers, whose sepals and petals are beautifolly 
marked by fine broken bands of crimson. The long bracts, thin narrow spike of flowers, and 
oblong, not ovate, lip, are the marks by which it is best recognised. The leaves are about a foot 
long, and three indies wide." A terrestrial Orchid requires k stove, and a soil composed of 
three parts rough peat, and one of sandy loam, with an abundant supply of water when growings 
to be gradually withheld as the plants i^proach a state of rest. Bot. Beg, 67. 

Habbotha'mn us coBTMBO^us. ** A vory handsome species of ffahrothamnuB, native of Mexico, 
sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew by Bir. Low, of Gapton, quite distinct from the ff» fatdcuhOnu, 
figured at Tab. 4183 of our present volume. It is evraywhere glabrous, i^pparently a mndi taller 
plant, and with the corolla of a very diff'erent shape, widening upwards, and then suddenly oon- 
tracted so as to have an ureeolate tube ; and having the segments of the corolla much longer 
acuminated, and at length reflexed. Its growth appears to be much more rapid, and it is more 
easily cultivated, only requiring the protection of a greenhouse in the winter. In the summer it 
does best in the open air, and may readily be increased by cuttings, as &r as can be judged tnm 
the Meyenia eorymbosa of Scfalechtendahl." The plant forms an erect, much branched shrub, five 
or sx feet high, with alternate ovate-lanoeolate, in some parts crowded leaves ; the main branches 
producing copious, short, leafy ones, each of which terminate ^ with a corymb of pretty deep roee* 
coloured flowers.*' Bot, Mttg, 4201. 

Hein'sia Jasminiflo^ba. ** A very little-known shrub, from Western tropical Africa, presented 
to the Royal Gardens of Kew by the Earl of Derby, who imported it frwn Sierra Leone, through 
Mr. Whil^eld. The only description we have of it is by De Candolle, in the Prodromus above 
quoted, where it is taken up from a specimen gathered by Smeathman, and deposited in the 
Herbarium of L'H6ritier. It was named in compliment to the phildogist Heinsius, translator 
of Theophrastn& The shrub has a good deal the appearance of a Oardenitiy or Bandia, with 
flowers shaped indeed something like those of a Jessamine, that is, salver-shaped, but very much 
larger — ^the segments of the corolla broad and singularly striated, and often puckered (in thoee 
respects much resembling the sepals of some species of CienuUiSy particularly ClenuUU viHoeUa). 
It requires the heat of a stove, and has flowered with us in September." A shrub of middling 
size, glabrous, with opposite, neariy erect branches, and opposite, almost sessile, narrow acuminate 
leaves. Flowers are produced terminally in threes or fours, their segments pure white, with a 
green tube — Bot. Mag. 4027. 

Ipomce^a sih'plex. Sbr W. J. Hooker writes, ^ When the rounded, imcoufh-looking tuber of 
this plant was presented to our Garden by the Earl of Dei*by, in 1844, brought home from the 
eastern colonies of South Africa by Mr. Bender, we were not prepared for a cluster of such lovely 
flowers as appeared at the base of the stems in July, 1845. It is one of the Ipomoaeas that is best 
worth cultivating, for it only needs a small pot, placed in a greenhouse, and no trellis or ^paratus 
to support the stems, which, at most, do not exceed a foot in length, and are clothed with long, 
slender, almost grass-like leaves. It is, however, difficult of increase.** The plant consists of a 
solitary tuber, from which grows slender steins frtim six inches to a foot long, woody at the bascj 
where the flowers, which are large, fine, rose-coloured, are produced on short peduiicles. — Bot, 
Mag; 4206. 

L^e'lia peduncula'ris. Has several tunes flowered in the rich collection of Mr. Barker, of 
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Birmmghani. It b a most gnaeital and interesting species. ** Its flowers are of one deep rose- 
colour, a little heightened at the lower part of the lip, and they droop gracefully from the end of % 
slender elastic scape. The nnusually long peduncles add to the elegant appearance of the species." 
It most nearly resembles L. rubeteent and L. acwMHoia ; from the former it differs in the lip not 
hsTing the httiriness of the Hp of diat species, and from Hie latter, in its pe|^ and lip not being 
wavy and sharp-pointed, as are those of L, acwnimaia^ In cultivation it may be tied to a block of 
wood, or potted in a tnrfy-heath mould. During the period of its growth a high temperature 
and moist atmosphere should be maintained, with a pretty abundant supply of water, to be 
gradually withheld as the plant ceases growing. It should be shaded from the hottest suns of 
summer, and in the winter season not subjected to a higher temperature than 65''. — Bot. Seg. 69. ■ 
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So SKDgulariy favourable for gardening operations in the out-door department has the weather 
been since the welcome cessation of the long-continued rains of last autumn, that, where a wise and 
persevering determination has seized such agreeable and unlooked for advantages, little or nothing, 
in the ordinary way of alterations and improvements, or of the usual work, the peculiar allotment 
of each season, now remains to be accomplished. Where any of either class is still eadsting, the 
crowd of objects that daily he^ to force themselves into notice, as requiring immediate attention, 
will furnish a sufficiently convincing proof of the necessity of their being speedily completed. 

Any projects that have been undertaken, and that unavoidably require every exertion and all 
the available force at command, to insure a desirable conclusion, in preference to hurrying the 
whole to a completion, and neglecting what should be immediately executed, it will be more perma- 
nently advantageous to carry out : an arrangement that would insure the execution of extensive 
works^ by fixedly giving a promptattention, and a first consideration to what is of most importance ; 
gradually overtaking, with a conv^ent but substantial finish, what is of less moment. Such a 
method of procedure will be found more eminently beneficial than giving over, to the least symptom 
of neglect^ those departments which will not bear it with impunity ; in common with these last, 
consigning those which are usually considered of less consequence, to a similar disregard, till even- 
tually, from neoesBity, all is gone through with an injurious haste, little in accordance with the cam 
dreumstances entitle them to receive. 

In porsuance of previous directions, shrubbery and other borders in the flower garden and 
pleasure ground, which have not yet been operated upon, should be actively dealt with, by first 
seeing to the pruning of the various shrubs which occupy them, and which may require a careftil 
application of that process upon them. When pruning such things as J2oMf > Lomcerat, and similar 
genera, and removing suokm from them, the latter may be placed in the reserve ground, there to 
establish themselves, till required dbewhere. 

In pruning iZbset, and various other flowering shrubs and dimbers, by varying the period of opera- 
tion, a eonresponding variation in the time when their flowers are produced will, to some extent, take 
place. It is especially desirable, by skilfully applying the operation in question, as it is each time 
performed, to obtain throughout tiie whole parts of climbers, and flowering trees, and shrubs in 
general — particularly those in conspicuous points of view — an equal distribution of fructiferous 
wood. Specimens occupying trellis-work, trained on fences, or against walls, will, in their appear- 
ance when flowering, to a great degree be improved, if snch a result is obtained in them. The 
various supports of the description of specimens just referred to should be carefully examined, 
patting them in efficient order. 

Where pla-«*ing trees and shrubs has been unavoidably deUyed, its performance should receive 
jmmHTftt^ attention ; every care being taken when removing and planting them : the various 
direetions for the proper performing of which we have in another place reoentiy given— always 
n cccs s a r y -Hghould now be scrupulously adhered to. 

It is strictiy neceaeary in planting any rare evergreens, or other more than usually valuable 
plants, te devote untiring zeal to insure their being skilfully managed. Sucli being pla9ed in con. 
spicuous situations will especially come under this direction. Repeated vi'aterings, whatever is tha 
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fliftte of the weAtheTy with unftiiling attention to this point in a diy emnon^ will wdl repay the bhoar 
expended in its performance. 

The increase, removal, and axrangement of herbaoeooa plants, witfaont further dtAtky, ihoald be 
finiehed. In forming new, or filling up old dumps of Bottykocksf too much care csnnot be bestowed 
upon the plants rem^Ted, as, from their experiencing a check in removal, the strength of their 
fiiture flower-stems will be materially lessened. They will be greatly benefited by plunging the 
whole of fheir roots into a mass of semi-liquid manure, or even good soil brought to diat state. 

The beds of the flower garden should be prepared for their summer oocnpants, by diggings 
supplying fresh soil, leaf-mould, rotten dung, &c., according to the various dreumstsnces that 
regulate their introduction to each. 

The efferent plant structures now demand particular attention to be given to their various 
inmates ; wherever plants are in flower, and such are so disposed as to come under observatioD, 
there an air of neatness, order, and, as &r as practicable, dryness must be maintained, ever quali- 
fying all with the strictest regard to cleanliness. The utility of a complianoe with 4he last direc- 
tion is always evident in its execution. Instructions of less moment in their aspect, but immensely 
significant in their bearing upon the future, are those which direct a careful examination as to the 
quality, quantity, and state of preservation, of the numerous plants, upon* which depends an 
efficadous display of florsl beauty throughout the summer and autumn. The result of the 
examination in questian will discover, according to various circumstances, what steps it will be 
necessary to take, as regards the propagation of particular genera or spedes, Ihe increase of indi- 
vidual plants, &C. 

From the late mfld weather and spring-like temperature that has abounded, it has been very 
dUBeult to prevent soft-wooded plants bursting into premature growth. An unusual tendency to 
dampness will also be very prevalent. The various remedies we have previously given, to coun- 
teract the injurious effects of the latter, must be unceasingly resorted to, and the admisdon of all 
air possible, with a vigilant regard to maintaining the plants, and every object adjacent, as perfectly 
dry as circumstances wili permit, to preserve them frt«n preoodoos growth. 

Ck>llections of plants should hencefortii be rqpeatedfy inq»ected, wngiing out any that may 
require potting, and carefully performing diat operation upon them, thereby superseding the erro- 
neous, but not unusual, practice of doing the whole sunultaneoosly. 

Orehidea will this month require especial attention : the majority is generally potted ; but 
Hiose only which are starting into growth should be operated upon, and these will require very 
carefully dealing with; it is most advisable to keep the new growth, bursting from each, weii eievated 
above the material placed for their roots to ramify into. A peculiar regard must be had to admi- 
nistering to eadi plant an increased supply of water, as it exhibitB the need of it. A master 
hand, though, must regulate that supply, as an incalculable amount of mischief is soon done by an 
improper application of this dement. 

The houses or pits devoted to forcing flowers must be regulariy supplied, to enable a conre^ 
qKmding display to be maintained where they are placed when in flower; as each plant sheds its 
flowers, it should be placed in a suitable temperature to mature its growth, not thrown adds as 
nseless, as is too often the case. In addition to the various spedes usually forced, many free- 
flowering plants from the stove and greenhouse may now be introduced and gently brought into 
flower. 

An examination of the seeds of annuals should take place, selecting for sowing those of delicate 
kinds intended for the open ground, and whidi it is necessary to raise and cultivate in pots, care- 
fhHy tending them, not permitting their flowering, but rendering them bushy by repeatedly 
pinching off the points of thdr shoots, till it is time to place them in the dtuation tiiey are destined 
flnaUy to occupy. Any new spedes, the rarer kinds, and those which are often employed 
by having a snccesdonal supply, to give variety and create a lively eff^ in the houses through the 
summer, should be sown now, or otherwise, as it is wished to have them in flower. The scarce and 
valuable Dahlia tubers must be placed in a little warmth ; if slight bottom-heat can be given 
them, they will break more healthily and effeetusUy ; thdr treatment as to increase must depend 
npon the number of plants required, &c ; it is most injurious to force the plants to a larger siie 
before tiiey are planted out, whidi is repeatedly done, to thdr manifest harm. 

To provide against being overtaken by severe frost, every description and variety of protecting 
materials diould be kept in perfect readiness. 
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TACSONIA MOLLISSIMA. 

fVarjaoftTaetMia.! 

CUui. Order. 

MONADBLPfllA. PBNTANDRIA. 

KMtwnl Oritr. 

PA881FLOBACBA. 



Gajvnuc Chabactbb. -~Tubt Ol etUpx long, with a 
tan-okft Iknb, tbo fire tamer lobet porobaldj petals ; 
throet farniahed with a icaly memlmue.— Don'* <7ar« 
daiin§ and Bdanf. 

Sracnric CBARAomv— Ptenl oUmMng. BraMcJk«« 
xoanded. Leaves deeply ttane-parted ; eegmento orate* 
lanceolate, eenated, downy above, ahnoet tomentoee 
tenatbiwithatrongietloolateyelna. Tendrils OmpU, 



Btlpalee rather small, eeml-orate^ toothed, aoomlnate 
Peduneles aoUtary, itagle^llowered, muoh ehorter than 
the tabe of the flower. Involuere threeoleft. (Mpx- 
tube very lony, elont, oyliadrioal, green, gtabroue, the 
mouth glandular at the margin ; eegmente fire, oblong, 
obtnse, mnoroaate. Peiais five, bblong-^btnae, roee> 
coloured. Column as long as the tube.— JBo(. Mag. 
BTNOirriiB.— Jf«rM«i(^ mottissima. 



The species we now write of has been yeiy recently introduced to the country 
by Mr. W. Lobb, and Mr. Hartweg. The former sent it to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
gathered in woods near to Quito ; and the latter to the Horticultural Society, 
seeds, obtained in the gardens of the same place. From the last-mentioned source, 
a plant in the possession of Messrs. Mounljoy of the Ealing Nursery, — ^which was 
exhibited at a meeting of the Hortieultural Society, in their rooms, Regent Street, 
— ^by the permission of those gentlemen, furnished the subject of our drawing. 

Humboldt discovered it at Santa Fe de Bogota ; and in the mountains of New 
Grenada it is found at an elevation of nine or ten thousand feet above the sea. It 
is remarkable for the great length of the tube of its flowers, their fine rich pink 
colour, and beautiful velvety green foliage. 

Dr. Lindley, writing in the February number of the "Botanical Eegister,*' states : 
— " It is called soft-leaved, because its foliage is clothed with a fine soft down, which 
is sensible to the touch, though not visible to the naked eye. The most singular 
part of its structure is the row of green glands or warts which stud the purple petiole, 
and which furnish one of the best means of recognising the species. Botanists be- 
lieve these processes to be organs of secretion, and perhaps they are so ; but why 
this soft-leaved Tacsania should require a dozen for each leaf, when another species 
very nearly allied to it, has none, is what physiologists ML to explain." 

T, moUisdmay in its main features, greatly resembles T. pinnatistipula ; in some 
respects it is superior, is equally hardy, and possesses as great capabilities of 
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fojrming, under fkyourable circumstances, as splendid an object as that fine 
species : which is not so uniyersally cultivated as it ought to be. 

The proper situation for either to be grown is where they can luxuriate, without 
being restricted to a particular space. A plant of T. pinruUistipula in our posses- 
sion, planted where its roots are not permitted to range beyond certain limits, in a 
house of large dimensions, where artificial heat is never employed but to exclude 
severe firx>st, is fast occupying the rafters of the whole roof, flowering in the greatest 
profusion, six or eight months of the year, and bearing fruit abundantly. 

Both species are excellently adapted for a conservative wall, and either we have 
no doubt, will succeed on & wall of an east or west aspect. T. pinruUistipula we 
have known flower beautifully on the former ; and that at the end of the season in 
which it was planted. Little satisfaction however will be derived firom growing 
them in the open air, if they cannot be safely preserved, in the situation in which 
they are placed, from frost through the winter ; and which is all they require. A 
high temperature is highly unfavourable to their welfare. When planting them out, 
no particular preparation of soil is necessaiy ; for general cultivation, loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould wiU be found suitable. Cuttings are not difficult to strike, if proper 
attention is given to them. 

Tacsonia is from Tacso, a name for one of the species in Peru. 
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FRANCiSCEA ACUMINATA. 

(AewBloate-lMTed FnuidtcM.) 

CIbv. Order. 

BIDYMAMIA. ANGI06PBRMIA. 

Kutmral Oritr. 

SCROPHULARIACE^. 



Gmnuc CBJkMUm.r^Caiifx permanent, inflated, 
,eampann]atek flFe-tootbad ; teeth oquaL ConOla Ml- 
Ter-abi^wd; limb fiv».parted, nearlj equal; lobei 
roonded, rspandywith inonmbent anthers: tube In- 
flated at the apex, inoorred. Stple thickest at top ; 
stigma two-lobed. Captult oratek two-oeUed, two- 
▼alTed ; valTee indirislble : dissepiment parallel with 
the valves, membranous* thin, separating at the base 
fromthepsrieteaof the oapenle at maturity.— Don> 
Oardming and Botanp, 



Spacinc CHABAcna.— . P/ant an evergreen shrub, 
bnmohes erectly spreading. XMve« oblong, aouminated, 
attenuated a Uttle at the base, gUibrous. BracUat 
lanoeolate* aeuminated^and ana, as well as the oalyzee, 
quite glabrous. Flo%oer$ few, sub-cymose, terminal^ 
CitroOa with a bluish-violet Ifanb. CaiifX brownisb. 

BvuonyMB.— P'raaciieea PcMiana, 



It is much on behalf of the species under consideration to state, that it is little 
inferior to those of the genus already published. In general character it approaches 
F, uniflora, better knoipm as F. Hopeana; its flowers do not indeed possess the 
deb'cious fragrance of those of that species, and perhaps they are produced less 
abundantly. The manner also in which its inflorescence is borne, constitutes a 
point of considerable difference between the two species ; F. uniflora produces its 
blooms singly, at the axils of the leaves of the young wood, or terminally, in twos 
or threes. F, cuniminata bears its in terminal clusters of four or five flowers, and 
upwards. In this respect it is superior to F. uniflora, and resembles F. hydrangea- 
formis. 

Naturally it is a product of the province of Rio Janeiro, and Mandioca, in Brazil, 
from whence it has been, in the instance of the plants which produced those from 
which our drawing was taken, (and probably in other cases also,) introduced into 
the country through the Nurseries of the Continent. 

F. acumvnata^ universally designated F. PoJUiana, is conspicuous for a great 
symmetry and elegance of habit, which in conjunction with its numerous axiuminate 
leaves, bunches of violet-blue flowers, these latter borne with tolerable freedom, and 
on plants of very small dimensions, invest it with a well-merited share of interest. 

We know of no genus of stove plants more appropriate for a small collection, 
than that of Franciscea, and none better calculated to afford satisfaction to the 
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anoateur. The beautifiil foliage of F. latifolia, and its fine flowers, not less worthy 
of mention ; the singular inflorescence of F. uniflaray borne as it is in immense pro- 
fusion on one plant, and at the same time varying from blue to white flowers ; their 
delightful perfume, independent of the magnificent F, hydrangeaformis^ presets in 
one genus a combination of qualities and an amount of worth rarely met with. 

In managing them, a liberal course of treatment should be freely resorted to ; 
the moderate pretensions they have to attain large dimensions admits of their being 
safely subjected to the conditions that induce luxuriance of habit. 

Two-thirds fibrous loam, with peat and leaf-mould, will form a soil favourable to 
their welfare. Cuttings of the young wood, placed in bottom-heat, will strike roots 
with freedom. 

The drawing firom which our Plates are prepared was obtained, in August last, 
at the Messrs. Henderson's. 

Frafusiicea is given by Pohl, in honour of the Emperor Francis I. of Austria, 
who liberally patronised Botany. 
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LEIANTHUS LONGIFOLIU& 



CUm. Order. 

FENTAMDRIA. MONOOYNIA. 

Smtmrmi Oritr. 

GBNTIANACBJB. 



Gsmuc Crabactsk.— CWfx tabular, flTt-angled, 
flT»>tooUied. CaroHa ftomel-flliaped* with a Hn^Aitit 
Utah, and a irida, naked thnat. BUtmetu live, ezaertad, 
roolinafa ; anthan oblong, aagittatab onchaniBd by dry<- 
Ing. Stigma azaerted, Hnall, romdMi, bllamallale. 
CapnUe ona-oelled, two^valvad, tnmid ; maiglna of 
ndTM bent Into the os&tral plaecnta, many taedafl ; 
■aadmaU, Tladd. £«a««f oppodte; patiolea oomUaed 
attbebaaaintoaahaatli. J'loiacrf lataral, axiUaiy, and 
tcnalnal, TsUowlali, and laige.— Don't Oard, and BoU 



Spannc CaAiucm.— Ploni an emgiwm dimb, 
downy. Brandtes ftwUglatCk ftmr-comered. Leavet 
lanceolate or oblong-lanoeolato, aoate^ downy, Ciqiering 
into short petlolee. Flower$ on diort, axillary, and 
terminal pedioeli ; eegmeata of ooroUa orate-laaoeo- 
late, aoatOi Corotta» yellow. 

BYifoimna.— XMoMttiM Umgi/bUut. Taehia kmifi» 
/Wto. 



The genus Leianthus is founded on the plant represented in the plate before us. 
Luianthus longifoUtu and Taehia lonffifolia are names under which it is described 
in Botanical works, and known in gardens. From the " Botanical Magazine " we 
learn it was sent to Eew about half a centuiy ago, but was soon lost ; it was again 
introduced at a later period, and met with a similar &,te. It has, however, been 
very recently restored through seeds sent by Mr. Purdie, Collector to the Boyal 
Botanical Gardens of Eew, from whence have emanated the oomparatively few 
plants now in collections. It is found in woods in Jamaica. 

When flowering it wears somewhat of a mournful aspect ; the form of its leaves, 
which are not exactly of the shape its specific title would signify, — ^their sober green, 
its straggling habit, the colour and drooping of its flowers, all extensively contribute 
to create in it the effect we have alluded to. 

It is a species deserving of extended culture ; not for any pretensions it has to 
remarkable beauty, or as possessing the qualifications that are generally understood 
to constitute an olgect of interest, but frt>m the novelty of its appearance, and the 
uncommonness of plants of a similar description. Consequently its introduction 
amongst such as on every side force themselves into notice by the number and 
brilliance of their flowers, or attract attention from their splendour and magnificence, 
will be productive of a pleasing contrast, and set off to greater advantage the 
respective merits of each. 

Irrespective of what we have advanced in its behalf, it has merits that entitle it 
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to favourable regard. It grows and produces its greenish-yellow flowers freely and 
in considerable abundance. 

The warmth of the stove is necessary to its successful cultivation, and it must 
not be allowed too much space for its roots, or the freedom of its growth will cause it 
to extend beyond due proportions. A soil composed of loam and sandy peat will 
furnish a suitable medium for its roots. It will propagate by cuttings. 

A plant flowering last autumn in the collection of Messrs. Enight and Perry 
supplied the subject of our drawing. 
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CaENOSTOMA POLYANTHUM. 



(Ifuijr-ilowarad ChflenoiloiiM.) 



CUm. 
DIDYNAMIA. 



Natural Order. 
80R0PBUL ARIACEJB . 



Order. 
ANGIOBPERMIA. 



Gmjnuc Crabactbh.— C^y« five-parted. Corolla 
daoldiioii%fi]iiiiel-ahaped or ■alTer^haped, rwely with 
a short aab-oitinp>nnlatft tahe ; throat dilated ; limb 
atanovt equally flve-oleft ; aegmenti ohorate or round- 
ish. Stament di^namoiia ; anthers all similar, eqiuil 
in height to the throaty or exserted. Leave* nearly all 
opposite, toothed, rarely quite entire; floral ones 
similar, or btactea-formed, fkee from the pedloels. 



Flowert axillary or raoemosef on longiah pedicels. 
Capsule glabrous.— 2)on'« Qard, and Botanp. 

Bpscific CuAMAcrmK,^PkuU herbaoeous or suffhi- 
tfoose, much Inandied at the base ; branohes downy 
at top, panided. Leavee orate, toothed, wedged at 
the base ; upper ones oblong, glabrous or hoary 
beneath. Raeemet loose. Coiyx hispid. CoroUa 
funnel-shaped ; tube hardly exceeding the calyx. 



The truly beautiful little plant represented in the accompanying plate is a 
native of South Africa, about Algoa Bay, and the Zmurtkops Eiver, in Uitenhage, 
where it wbs found by Ecklon. It has been recently introduced to England through 
the continental nurseries. In several of those of the metropolis it flowered last 
and the preceding autumn. 

In habit it is dwarf and bushy ; its leaves are small, of an ovate form ; and its 
flowers, produced very profusely, in large racemes, are of a bluish-lilac colour. 

In a small, insignificant plant, such as the present is when out of flower, we sel- 
dom expect to find many qualities worthy of particular attention. C. polyanthum 
however constitutes a remarkable exception ; its merits are such as will induce it to 
be sought for and appreciated by all who possess a garden. 

It is in short a very desirable species, and capable of being made eminently 
useful. Treated as an annual, it may be had in flower the greater part of the year. 
This' property considered, in connection with the colour of its flowers, either em- 
ployed to decorate the border in the open air, or ornament the greenhouse, will 
recommend it without further comment. 

To those who have to keep up a continual supply of flowers, C. polyanthum will 
be found very useful. Cultivators producing them to fiimish the markets will find 
it a valuable addition to those they already employ for that purpose. The manner 
of its growth and general habit also distinguish it as being most suitable for 
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displaying to advantage its character on rock-work, and at the same time intro- 
ducing to such a situation a very pleasing object. 

In cultivation nothing is much more easily managed ; seeds are produced veiy 
abundantly, and cuttings strike with great readiness. It will grow well in any good 
garden soil. When being treated as an annual, with a view to keep up a succession 
of flowers, the time when these are wished to be had must regulate the period at 
which the seeds are sown. 

The Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, permitted our drawing to be taken 
from a plant in their fine collection. 

Ch(Bno9toma is from the Greek chamo^ to gape, and stoma, a mouth, in reference 
to the wide throat of the corolla. 
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FORCING ROSES. 

To force loses well, that is, so as to retain their most beautiful green leaves in 
rich verdure — and how enchanting that verdure when fresh and clean ! — ^is one of 
tiie finest arts of the gardener. During the last twenty years the rose, as respects 
varieties, has been multiplied exceedingly, particularly in specimens of hybrid China. 
There are hundreds of these exceedingly beautiful, but their beauty of flower and 
foliage is of a peculiar character, while such is their hardihood that they require little 
more than shelter under glass, with plenty of well-regulated air and light. 

The varieties allied to the common Provence, red Provence, and the moss roses, 
can never be rivalled, and to such, attention will be directed, while referring to an 
article by a late most eminent horticulturist, and which has been lost sight of or 
overlooked. 

Great improvements — some of the veiy greatest — ^have been effected by amateur 
gentlemen. To mention the late Mr. Knight were but to reiterate what every one 
acknowledges. R. A. Salisbury, Esq., F.R.S., &xi., ^., was another of those eminent 
persons to whom we may safely look as improvers of an art which extends itself in 
every direction, and now produces thousands of beautiful specimens, the least sur- 
passing the veiy finest that our forefathers could have hoped to discover as a rarity 
even in the finest collections. 

We have seen great numbers of tender-leaved roses floiuishing in pits excavated 
below the ground level, without any defect of foliage, clean, and free from that pest 
of the tribe, AphU Bohb ; but Mr. Salisbury adopted a mode of treatment quite at 
variance with the one thus slightly mentioned. He found that the most successful 
method to obtain roses in great perfection during the winter, was one which his own 
experience had confirmed. It may be rendered perfectly intelligible, and of easy 
adoption, at a very moderate expense, by the following description. 

About the end of October, or beginning of November, choose strong suckers of any 
of the best moss or plain Provence roses, of which we have now many that the writer 
was ignorant of. To these may be added the damask, York and Lancaster variegated, 
maiden's blush, white hip, and others of similar habits. Retain, without mutilation, 
every fibre that can be traced, and this can only be effectually done by digging up 
the parent bushes. Plant each sucker in a pot about four inches diameter at the 
top, (a good 48 size,) and mark it with a name and number on the pot, with paint, 
80 as not to be mistaken. The soil reconunended is invariably hazel loam, two 
thirds, and vegetable mould, one third. By the former is meant that smooth velvety 
earth so much prized by gardeners, unctuous in texture, not binding, but compressible 
without contracting into a hard, cracky substance, after being wetted. The turfy 
sods of a common, thoroughly heated over burning wood, and thereby impregnated 
with a carbonous matter from the smoke, while they are freed from grubs and vermin, 
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form an excellent fibrous loam, which modem chemistiy has shown to comprise 
all the best earths proper , t. e, one or two alkalies as silicates, phosphate of lime, mag- 
nesia, and common salt, with more or less oiganic vegetable remains, which latter are 
augmented by the vegetable mould, or humus that is derived from very old manure 
heaps, or wood piles, the bottom portion of which is in a complete state of decay: 

The mould is added by little and little, as potting proceeds, while the sucker is 
wound three, four, or five times round the inside of the pot, filling up with the 
compost, and pressing it firmly down, to keep the sucker from starting. The work 
of potting being complete, the pots are plunged to their brims in an open bed, in 
quincunx alternation, close to one another, and fully exposed to sun and air. 

Mr. Salisbury made no allusion to drainage, but surely nothing can be better, or 
so good as bruised charcoal, in pieces not larger than hazel nuts, placed half an inch 
above the oyster shell, or piece of crock which covers the hole. 

Referring to the pots, it is said that their small size may surprise many gardeners, 
but the plants will produce stronger blossoms than might be expected, even the first 
year, if the suckers be large ; and as they are to be shifted annually, it is absolutely 
necessaiy to begin with small pots. To have a plentiful supply of blossoms during 
December, January, Februaiy, March, April, and May, from 100 to 300 suckers 
must be prepared. 

Mr. Salisbury gives the description of what he calls a forcing-frame, with a cut, 

of which the annexed figure will convey a pretty correct idea. Hot water was 

not known at the period when he wrote, or at 

least was little used ; now, however, the tank 7, 

in the centre of a warm steam-chamber C, with 

sloping sides and a covering slab of slate, the 

tank fed by a pipe which passes from near its 

entrance at e, and returning through the central 

channel of the tank, would give command of 

atmospheric and gentle bottom heat. On the 

subject of heating, Mr. Salisbury says that he 

prefers a Hue to run through the whole floor 

from one end to the other, which if bmlt thick, 

and the fire-place as weU as chimney-top be 

well closed up after the heat shall have pene- 
trated the flue, the air within will be heated with 

little fuel, and require no attendance during 

night, except in very severe weather 

The dimensions of the house or frame are 

five feet in width, seven feet high behind, and 

from six to nine inches in front, a pitch which was found to admit most sun during 

the depth of winter when its meridional altitude is at its minimum. 

It will be plain to all, that a small boiler or even a branch pipe from some 
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contigaons apparatus, (like one described in our last,) would supply ample heat, 
¥Hith the great advantages of regular equable temperature and moisture if required; 
the latter, a circumstance of moment in respect to cleanliness. 

In our plan the back and front walls are of brick ; but in the original, wood, if 
preferred, is deemed admissible. A door in the middle is provided for, just large 
enough to admit the gardener to creep in and water the plants by reaching over 
them from one side to the other, without any inside walk ; but the tank system 
would allow of a back walk. 

A strong latticed floor is fixed six inches above the flue, (if that be adopted), and 
on that the pots— each having a pan under it — are placed. In the tank system a 
bed of sand and screenings of charcoal might obviate the necessity of employing 
the pans. 

The machinery arranged, we now come to the treatment. 

All plants to be forced into blossom by Christmas day, are to be placed in 
the house on the first day of October, increasing the heat gradually from sixty to 
eighty degrees by day, but suffering it to recede much lower by night; a slight 
frv)6t or two early in October will be Beneficial, by causing the plants to push more 
vigorously after the heat is employed. Hence it follows that at the first introduction 
no artificial stimulus is given beyond that excited by confined sun heat. 

A second set of plants intended to blossom frx)m the middle of January to the 
middle of Februaxy, is brought into the house on the first of November, and a third 
set on the first of December ; these will blossom so as to keep up the succession 
to the middle of March. Fresh sets are to be excited each month, supplying bloom 
till the middle of June, when several varieties in the open ground will naturally 
come into blossom. 

The plan thus sketched from the clear and unambiguous description of an able 
writer 'v^o had neither object nor motive which could induce him to mislead, is 
equally luminous and feasible ; and we therefore proceed to the detail of progressive 
secondary treatment. 

It is well known that roses are exceedingly liable to be infested with a peculiar 
greenfly {Aphis Bos(b\ and with a grub or caterpillar, the larva of the rose-beede, 
which may most pertinently be called the worm in the bud. To afford means of 
effectually defeating the former enemy, the entire erection, and particularly the 
glazing of the sashes, ought to be made as nearly as possible air-tight, provision 
being made for giving air by close-fitting but moveable sashes in front, and 
corresponding trap-doors in the back wall. With these precautions : — " As soon as 
the plants begin to push their buds, whether any aphides appear upon the young 
shoots or not, fill the firame with tobacco-smoke, and do not fail to repeat this 
fumigation every third week till the flowers appear, smoking for the last time just 
before any red tints are seen on the earliest buds. The young shoots must also be 
carefully examined when only half an inch long, and any grubs feeding upon them 
destroyed." 
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The blossoming season being over, the plants are to be retained in the mBe-hovaef 
and such as* have been tak^i to the dwelling are to be brought back to it for a time, 
but never are placed in any covered back shed ; lor each should be encouraged to 
grow for about two months, or more, to make new wood ; and while growing, they 
must constantly be suj^lied with moistm^, and watered with a liquid manure, pre* 
pared by infusing one ounce of Pigeon's dung in a gallon of rain or soft pond-water 
lor two or three days before it is used. 

Sheep or deer's dung can be substituted, and it is likely that one ounce of 
genuine guano, in three gallons of water, might answer perfectly. This infusion of 
guano, judging by the best samples recently analysed, would comprise nearly 35 per 
cent, (including the water contained in the guano), of its whole weight, and contain 
all its soluble constituents, namely, sulphates of potass and ammonia, muriate of 
soda, phosphate'of ammonia, oxalate of ammonia occasionally, and some urea, often 
to the extent of four or five per cent., besides a few hundredth parts of soluble organic 
matter, which confer a brown tint on the solution. Materials so potent indicate 
caution and watchfulness. Were recent animal matter available, an equal weight of 
fresh cow-dung might be added to the infusion, suffering the insoluble matters to 
subside, and decanting off the clearer fluid. 

After May, Mr. Salisbury wsa in the practice of inverting the pots — especially 
those of the earlier bloomers — ^between two planks, raised and set across upon tres- 
tles, high enough to prevent the branches from touching the eartJi. Twenty-five 
years' experience, he said, had ta\:^ht him the utility of this practice. 

Every plant, however, after completing its new growth, is exposed to the open air 
in some shady situation, and kept rather dry than moist, to throw it into a state of 
rest: thus the routine is completed. 

The importance of keeping every set of plants distinct is rigidly inculcated, so 
that the one introduced first into the frame in October, may in every succeeding year 
be again introduced on the same day, and thus with all the other sets. With a view 
to this orderly precision, it is proposed to trust to neither tallies nor marking-sticks, 
but to paint No. 1, 2, 8, &c., &c., upon the pots themselves. 

Finally. — ^About a fortnight before the plants are to be forced, each set must be 
shifted into potB exactly one inch wider in diameter, and not more, turning the plants 
out without breaking the balls or disturbing the fibres, adding and filling up with 
ihe composition named in an early paragraph of this article. 

Thus the routine can be maintained during ten years. 

In pruning, never more than two buds are to be left on each branch, and as the 
plants iucrease in size and number of shoots, one bud only is eften left on the weaker 
shoots, and this with a view equally to the beauty and strength of blossom, as to the 
health and verdure of the foliage. 
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A CONSIDERATION OF PLANTS GROWN IN POTS. 



If the heading of our article, taken in its literal sense, is understood to convej 
an adequate idea of the importance of the subject upon which we are about to write, 
a Teiy inadequate estimate of the extent of consequence inyolved in its exanAuition 
will be taken. 

After so much has been written upon the cultivation of plants, and the great 
improvement that has taken place, and is continually evidenced in their manage- 
ment) it may be thought almost superfluous in us to address ourselves to the subject. 
It is not in the present instance our intention to examine the merits of any parti, 
cnlar method of culture, or recommend a special mode of treatment ; our object is 
to bring under review various evils, that are entirely out of the reach of any plans of 
cultivation abstractedly, however great their merits. 

In instituting an inquiry as to whence has originated the causes that have led 
to the superior state of things as regards the cultivation of plants, that in many 
instances is now so universally admitted to exist, we cannot hide £rom ourselves the 
fact that what has been repeatedly advanced in our pages, in ooi\iunction with other 
portions of the horticultural press, has been instrumental in laying the foundation 
of a system upon which a superstructure of so gratifying a style has been gradually 
rising, and is preparing to exhibit to view its more ample and imposing features. 

Unfortunately, although the tide of improvement may be said to have furly set 
in, its onward course meets with obstacles so numerous and formidable in their 
nature, that the channel in which it has hitherto flown is, comparatively speaking, 
exceedingly circumscribed. Its course has at present in great part been confined to 
where competition — that great and exceedingly useful stimulant to exertion — has 
exercised its healthy influence. And here we may be permitted to allude to the bene- 
fits conferred on horticultural science in general, and especially on the cultivation of 
plants in particular, by the magnificent floral fetes of the metropolis and elsewhere, 
but more directly those of the capital, which in its summer season afford so high 
and gratifying a treat. The proceedings of the Societies who have established com- 
petition on so extensive a scale, are not productive of more usefulness in rewarding 
merit by their prizes, than in being instrumental in bringing into notice the result 
of successful cultivation ; thereby showing what may be done with plants, and hold- 
ing up the same to imitation. 

Beyond the pale of the influence created by the excited competition of the 
metropolis, and in establishments of the countiy, which are deservedly noted for the 
superior style in which horticultural practice is carried out, little or no efifort, as 
indicating an advance in the right direction, is at all apparent. This is a fact the 
more to be regretted, from its subjecting to an experience of the unsatisfsLctoiy state 
of things arising from such a source, those who least deserve to#be affected by it-^the 
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re€d supporters of the profession, who out of pure love to the art, and the delight 
its pursuit is capable of affording, still continue to countenance and encourage to 
improvement, in spite of the little satisfiEu;tion individually afiEbrded them. 

We imagine it will be readily conceded, that where gardening receives any 
attention beyond that necessarily connected with the production of fruit and vege- 
tables ; in short, where flowers are held in the least estimation, plants cultivated in 
pots engrosses a considerable share of attention. Indeed, too generally, where they 
constitute a prominent feature of a gardening establishment, and every means are 
at command that is necessaiy for their culture being carried to a high degree of 
perfection, we too frequently find no success at all proportionate to the advantages 
under which their existence is maintained. 

The circumstances which tend directly to the creation of a state of things so 
highly unpropitious are various, and in the nu^ority of instances whoUy overlooked. 
In proceeding to point out the principal errors which abound under the circum- 
stances we have alluded to, the most evident is in a greater number of plants being 
endeavoured to be grown than the accommodation at command justifies. In other 
words, the recognisable principle seems to consist in an attempt to obtain, and keep 
alive, as great a number of genera and species as possible, rather than the cultivation 
of any, or a convenient number well. Under the ancient system of management, 
which too extensively prevails as a modem one also, such a practice was considered 
highly creditable. Hence, the aj^earance of a plant-house presented an object 
formed by the plants collectively, instead of each specimen constituting a complete 
feature in itself, and representing one of a grand whole. 

Plants under such circumstances may be regarded as a collection of Botanical 
curiosities, permitted to exist merely on account of their scarceness. If they flower, 
it is a matter of chance, in place of the natural result of the course of treatment 
applied, or the simple accomplishment of an object, which is now sought and obtained 
according to various circumstances, with comparatively speaking as great certainty as 
mechanical effects, the result of known laws. 

In connection with the evil of keeping so great a number of plants, the tenacity 
with which cultivators adhere to old-fiashioned methods of management, only because 
they are old, not heeding that they have long since been exploded, is effectual in 
preventing the least progress towards improvement- 

However much the culturist might formerly plume himself on the success which 
may have rewarded Ins efforts in accumulating a large collection, the rapid strides 
which distinguish the career of hortLCultural improvement in the present day, will 
not give him credit for -possession only : it is necessaiy they be cultivated in addition 
to being possessed. 

Abstractedly considered, the motive that induces, in any one at all connected with 
the management of plants, the desire to bring together as great a number of species 
as possible, is very laudable, and was especially so when the art of cultivation was 
not better understooch; but the case is widely different now : one well-grown sped- 
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men, alQiough of a common species, is more deservedly esteemed than half-a-dozen 
infeiiorlj-managed plants, although they may have the advantage of xarity to recom- 
mend them. 

The view we have taken of the suhject, and our ideas in reference to it, must 
not be looked upon as chimerical. If we have committed any error, it is in not 
having placed in a more unfavourable light the prevailing state of things existing in 
the management of plants. In no branch of the art, applying the assertion in a 
general sense, does more remain to be done. 

Where in numerous instances plants are managed in so highly creditable a man- 
ner, no peculiar advantages are ei\joyed that are not equaUy within reaeh of similar 
places, in which the opposite effects are evident And when inquiring into the 
origin of its continuation, we do not discover that any censure can be consistently 
shown to be merited from all absence of endeavour to keep pace with the age. In 
some cases we might be able, indeed, to point to a train of errors of the old school, 
cherished immediately from ui^ust contempt and ignorant disregard of eyerything 
bearing the stamp of novelty. 

In recommending what would effectually supersede a state of things so opposite 
to what ought to prevail, we cannot do better than impress upon all who seek to 
derive any satisfieu^n from devoting their attention to the culture and management 
of plants, and particularly those directly engaged in practically dealing with them, 
that the principal aim of their exertions, the point to which they should direct their 
whole energy, should be to cuUivate a few planU todl, in preference to maintaining 
a great number aWce only. It is not sufficient that a plant can be induced to live 
and produce flowers, which is an object easily accomplished in a certain manner, by 
simply treating it as one of a whole. 

In commencing the cultivation of a plant, by choosing one young, either recently 
raised from seed, or struck from a cutting, it should be subjected to a course of 
treatment as a separate individual, having individual wants that must be ministered 
unto, according to their several requirements, and the circumstances under which 
it is being cultivated. And instead of being so treated as to induce a fructiferous 
condition as soon as possible, it should not be permitted to produce flowers till it 
arrives to a certain degree of maturity. There may be some deviation allowed in 
this respect, in case of a new species : and whatever are the conditions to which it 
is subjected, a euffieisnt epace must be allowed it ; it should occupy a position so as 
to appear almost isolated. Nething is more remarkable in the praetice of the best 
London growers than the latitude their plants, intended to form specimens, eigoy in 
this respect. Under such circumstances, a plant is permitted to experience to the 
frdlest extent the benefit of light and air, elements which are essentially necessary, 
as is universaUy known, to the healthy exustence of plants, much more than superior 
cultivation. 

Independent of the greater amount of satisfiu^on unquestionably derivable 
from plants grown in a proper manner, in point of utility, there is every reason to 
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harmonise with surrounding objects. A belt of them planted round masses of ever- 
greens, have a charming effect, when contrasting their showy flowers with the sombre 
hue of the latter. R, indica, placed in amongst the mass, from its climbing inclina- 
tion will make its way through, and, flowering under such circumstances, has a novel 
and beautiful appearance. 

The Red China, R. semperflorem, grows less vigorously than either of the pre- 
ceding, but blooms with equal profusion, and is therefore, for small beds, probably 
superior. The colour of its flowers is such as to point it out as deserving to be 
placed in a select situation. R. semperflorens atrorubens^ and R. semperflorem 
resplendenSf are fine varieties of the last species, and equally with it adapted for the 
purpose stated. The species pointed out as suitable for massing, are so distinguished 
merely because they are so well known ; any of the scores of varieties of which they 
are types are in an equal degree useful for bedding out, and in numerous cases, it 
may be, are superior. 

Rosa Barclayana, a scarce but most excellent species, is truly beautiAil when 
grown in this way. Its flowers are semi-double, of a very deep pink colour, are pro- 
duced in great abundance and all through the summer, and late in autumn, in parti^ 
cular, produce an eflect not easily described. It must l»e borne in mind that thd 
common China Roses, and in short all the varieties in general, from being less infe- 
rior as directly regards tlieir flowers and fragrance, are not seen to proper advantage 
when placed immediately in contrast witli other classes of Roses ; so that growing 
them in masses adjacent to the superior kinds should be avoided. The deteriorat- 
ing effect of the latter only continues so long as they remain in flower, which is ft 
very short time compared with the period the Chinas continue to bloom. The 
defect just alluded to may in a great measure be hid from view by picking off the 
flower-buds of those which suffer by comparison, and which indeed should always be 
practised to a certain extent, as it greatly strengthens the plants and induces them 
to flower with vigour for a longer period. The profusion of bloom is always such as 
to admit of its being thinned to advantage. 

As the plan of employing the Chinese Roses for bedding out, is one that is not 
practised to any extent, and as there are some points in managing them imder these 
circumstances, that may not be generally understood, but which when attended to 
much increases their favourable success, it may be well to refer to them. 

In preparing beds for their reception, although no especial kind of soil or parti- 
cular preparation is necessary, they will succeed best when planted in strong rich 
loam of considerable depth, on a dry bottom. And as the wood of the Chinese Rose 
is always subject more or less to injury from the frosts of winter, the best way is to 
cut them off close to the ground every spring. In this practice consists the secret 
of producing in each plant that uniformity of strength, the effect of which is visible 
in the harmonious proportions of the growth of the whole ; a result so necessary 
among plants when growing in masses. At the time they are cut down there should 
be a little rotten dung or rich compost spread over the surfisice of the bed, and forked 
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in. And in case of more than usually severe frost setting in, it may be veiy advis- 
able to spread over the roots and around the " collar" of the plants, the top-dressing 
already referred to ; leaf-mould is also an excellent material for this purpose, and is 
a more efficient covering if little more than half decayed only. 

R. BarclayanUy as subjected to a general course of treatment, may be dealt with 
similarly to the more common species, but possibly is less hardy. 

In first forming beds of the China Roses, a considerable quantity of plants will 
be required, and at all times a good number should be reserved in pots, that casual- 
ties may at all times be provided against. They are easily propagated by cuttings, 
at any period, but those taken in August and placed in a mixture of peat, silver sand, 
and leaf-mould, under a hand-glass, in a shady situation, will strike very readily, 
and by the beginning of October be fit to take up and be potted ; plunging them in 
coal-ashes or similar material, in a cold frame, and there effectually screening them 
from frost till spring, when, as early as possible, they should be planted out. 

As we have already stated, the Chinese Roses, planted in masses, in the absence 
of other kinds in sununer, form a splendid and exhilarating addition to the beauties 
of the flower garden. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFTTL PLANTS FIGURED IN TUE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR DECEMBER, JANUARY, AND FEBRUARY. 

Abe^lia rupb'stris is a smaU^ spreading, slender-branched bush, with bright-green, orate, 
serrated, opposite leaves, and pure white, sweet-scented flowers, which are produced in a manner 
similar to ^ose of the ffoneystichle. At present it has been treated as a greenhouse plant, as 
which it is valuable from remaining a long time in flower ; but it is expected to be sufficiently 
hardy to endure mild winters in the open air. Mr. Fortune forwarded it to this country in 
1844, from the Chamoo Hills in China, where he found it growing among rocks. Bot. Btg., 8. 

Adenocalym'na como'suh was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew, from Rio, in 1841, by 
J. Lynd, Esq. It is a truly fine stove climber, having opposite, ovate, sometimes rather lanceolate 
leaves, and bearing racemes of ** lai^e, handsome, bright-yellow, trumpet-shaped '* flowers. The 
racemes are borne ''both axillary and terminal, at first so densely clothed with large concave brac- 
teas as to look like the large aments of the Hop ; these fall away before the corollas expand, 
except two lesser bracts upon each pedicel, but which still are larger than the calyx, and even- 
tually fall away also." The stems are covered with brown spots, and '' the leaves, bracts, and 
calyces beset with conspicuous pateriform dark-coloured glands," from the Greek designation of 
which the generic name is derived. De Candolle considers the A, longihracUMtum scarcely to be 
distinct from this species. Bot, Mag., 4210. 

DErrDBO'BiUM Dalhousiea^num. ''None of the species," writes Dr. Lindley, "exceed it in 
beauty, for, with the large flowers and noble aspect of the ' Musk ' Dendrobium, it is enriched by 
two large blood-red spots on each side of the lip, which melt into a row of fringes turned towards 
the middle, and looking like a pair of young whiskers fresh from the curling irons of the hair- 
dresser." Bot, Reg,, 10. (A figure of this species is given in Vol. xi. of this work.) 

Fbanci'scea Htd&anoeafor'mis. This fine plant was discovered by Pohl at Olaria, near Rio 
Parahybuna, in 1818. Mr. Gardner found it in the Organ Mountains in 1837. He, states Sir 
W. J. Hooker, writing from Rio, upon a label attached to specimens of it, describes it as a slirub 
about four feet high, growing in rather moist places in virgin forests, and attaining an elevation 
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upon the kiUs of about 4500 feet All tiie spedee are called Manaca (the Indian name) by the 
Brazilians, and this receives the name of Manaca dobrado. It is a beautiiul plants bat does not 
ripen its seeds freely. I have only been able to procure a few, which I send. ** These seeds," Sir 
W. J. Hooker writes, ** have been reared in Ghksgow and Kew, and from the produce of them onr 
present figure was^aJcen." Mr. Gardner found, in 1840, in Minas Greraes, a species slightly dif- 
ferent frt>m the present ; which he considered Pohl's plant, and which also Mr. Bentham oonai- 
dered the true F. kydrafigeaformit of that author, looking upon the one figured as a distinct 
species, F. capiUUa. Sir W. J. Hooker thinks they are varieties only. A stove plant of robust 
habit, and low growth, with alternate, oblong-ovate, entire leaves, firom ax to ten inches long, 
flowering similar to Hydrangea hortenms. Flowers ^ large, of a fine rich blue purple, becoming 
paler and almost white in age." Bot, Mag., 4209. 

Gloxi'nia pallidiflo'ra was sent from Santa Idartha by Mr. Purdie, collector to the Royal 
Kew Botanic Grardens, where it flowered in October, 1845. It has erect, herbaceous, green, spot- 
less stems, opposite, broadly and obliquely ovate leaves, and flowers smaller, paler, and more 
inclining tcr blue, than are those of the old O. macuUUa. Bot, Mag,, 4213. 

LoBE^UA QLAiTDVLo^A. *^ This is a hardy herbaceous plant, of the easiest cultivation, growing 
freely in any kind of garden soil, and not unlike the well-known L. nphUUica, but much less showy. 
It attains the height of two and a half feet, flowers in September and October, and like so many 
of its race, prefers a moist situation to a dry one. Elliot says that it grows in damp Pine barrens." 
Seeds of this plant, gathered in North Carolina, have been raised in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society. It forms an undivided angular stem, three to four feet high, ^ covered with short hairs." 
Its leaves are sessile, ovate-lanceolate, and its pale-blue flowers^are borne closely on spikes about a 
foot long. BoL Reg., 6. 

Mobuo'des Carto^ni is an Orchidaceous plant, with dust^^ pseudo-bulbs, about a span long, 
fr^m the apex of which the perfect leaves are produced in threes or fours. They are narrow, 
linear-lanceolate, a foot or more in length. The flowers, which are numerous, are borne in oblong 
spikes, on scapes growing erect from the pseudo-bulbs. Their ^sepals and petals are nearly 
uniform in size and shape, much spreading, almost reflexed, oblong-lanceolate, acute, yellow, with 
red longitudinal streaks. Lip equal in length with the petals, but singularly obliquely twisted ; 
of a pale-yellow colour, with a few red interrupted streaks." It was found by Mr. Purdie, at the 
foot of Sierra Nevada, in the interior of Santa Martha, and sent by him from thence. Flowers 
were first produced in November, 1845, in the gardens of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
at Syon, and in compliment to that nobleman's gardener, Mr. Carton, it is specifically named. 
Bot. Mag., i2\A. 

Mastacaa-'thus sinen'sis. ^ This is an autumn-flowering herbaceous plant, growing from one 
and a half to two feet high, and forming neat little bushy tufts. It is, in a gardening point of view, 
of some importance, because it furnishes an abundance of rich violet blossoms, at a season when 
that colour, never abundant, is peculiarly rare in gardens." A soft-wooded greenhouse plant, 
growing wild in the vicinity of Canton, and sent to the Horticultural Society by their collector, 
Mr. Fortime, who found it in Chusan, and Koo-long-soo. It flowered in the garden of the Society, 
last October. Bot, Beg., 2. 

MiLTo^NiA specta'bilis. Tlus gouus was named by Dr. Lindley, in compliment to Lord 
Fitzwilliam. Sir W. J. Hooker writes, ** A more lovely genus, or a more distinct one, the whole 
family of Orchidea cannot boast, and it has the advantage of its blossoms remaining a long time in 
perfection. With us it flowers in the Orchideous house, in the month of August." The plant is 
composed of a creeping rhizoma, from underneath which fibrous roots grow, and above, oblong 
pseudo-bulbs, which bear two terminal rather drooping leaves. The flowers are borne solitarily, on 
Bcapes a foot high ; they are large, and their <' sepab and petals nearly alike, all spreading, or 
more or less recurved, oblong, obtuse, slightly waved, white or cream-coloured, with a tinge of 
rose at the base." The very large, pendent, obovate lip, is of a whitish ground colour, << suffused 
widi a fine rosy tint, deepest towards the base, and in all the furrows of the plicee. Bot. 
Mag., 4204. 

Neptu'nia PLEVNA. '* This curious water-plant, with sensitive leaves, has been raised from 
seeds recently sent from Jamaica by Mr. Purdie, and a specimen of it, from the collection of His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon, was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, in 0;:tobcr last. Its long spongy gtems throw out innumerable thread-like roots, and, 
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floAtiiig in the vnAer, speedily produce broad maMee of leayes, eat up into myriads of irritable 
leaflets." It is common in tropical America, and has been receiTed from << Guinea, Mexico, 
Brazil, and various West India islands." Various names hare been given to it, in consequence of 
the different appearances to whidi it is subject. 

^ It seems to be a perennial, and in cultivating it, water of a temperature of 80* will be requoed." 
Boi. lUg.y 3. 

OxA^Lis SEMBiTi'vA. '< This curious little sensitive plant often comes up among mould received 
from the East Indies, and, being an annual, will sometimes take possesmon of the soil in the garden- 
pots of hothouses, so as to become troublesome. It is found wild over all the tropics of Asia ; 
or at least, if there are several species confounded under the same name, some one or other is 
there found." It was raised in the gardens of the Horticultural Sodety, from seeds sent from 
China by Mr. Fortune. Rumphius states, that in Amboyna the leaves are so extremely irritable 
they cannot bear the least breath of abr upon them, which, if they experience, they close up. No 
such sensibility is exhibited m the plants grown m the hothouse. Bet. Reg.^ 68. 

Pkuste'ria Ba'bkeri. ^ The only figuie yet given of this fine Orchideous plant is in 
Mr. Bateman's splendid work ; but admirable as is his representation, even an imperial folio page 
does not suffice to render justice to this species of Peristeria. Its leaves are two feet long, and are 
erect, or nearly so, from the summit of a pseudo-bulb, which is from five to seven inches long: 
The scape emerges from the base of the pseudo-bulb, and is pendent, thus adding a foot or a foot 
and a half to the space required to include a whole-length figure. It justly bears the name of 
Mr. Barker, of Bizmingham, whose collector, Mr. Ross, detected and introduced it to this country, 
from the dark ravines with whi6h the neighbourhood of Xalapa, in Mexico, abounds. Like the 
other species of the genus, it flowers rather freely, and, as Mr. Batenum remarks, loves a powerful 
heat, plenty of water, and abundance of pot-room. Our plaat flowered in November, 1 843, in the 
Royal Gardens of Kew." Bot. Mag,y 4203. 

From some peculiarity in the structmre of their flowers. Dr. lindley separates P. Barken and 
P. SwttboldH from PerisUriOy and makes of them the genus Acineia, 

P^flO^NiA WiTMAyNiAM A. Dr. Liudley writes, ** A more remarkable acquisition than a yellow 
Pmtmy^ not a pale straw-coloured species, which is only a spoiled white, but a true yellow-flowered 
plant, does not often occur." It was sent to the garden of the Horticultural Society, in October, 
1842, &t>m Mr. N. de Hartwiss, who received it from Abcharia, and who is director of the Nikita 
Grarden in the Crimea. 

" The species has much the appearance of Pmoma creUca ; it is quite as hardy, grows where 
any other Pctonia will grow, and flowers in May. At present we believe that the plant in the 
gard^i of the Horticultural Society is unique in this country." 

Dr. Lindley states, ^ We understand that twenty-five guineas was demanded for a mngle plant 
in ode of the great continental nurseries." Bot. Reg,y 9. 

Rhtnchoolos'sum zeyla'ntcum. ** A lovely little plant, sent from Ceylon by Mr. Gardner, 
with flowers of a bright blue, arranged in long, one-sided racemes, and leaves with singularly 
unequal mdee, like those of many BegonicB, and of a peculiarly tender green colour. The genus is 
LoxoHb of Mr. Brown, in Horsfield's * Plants of Java,' Fasc. 1, p. 102, t 24, and the species there 
admirably figured and described, so much resemble the present one that at first I was unwilling to 
consider them distinct ; but in all the many flowers I have examined there is uniformly in our 
plant such a difference in the lower Up, short and broadly ovate, not twice the length of the upper 
lip, and much shorter than the tube ; in Mr. Brown's Loxotis obliqttaf oblong or strap-shaped^ 
longer even than the tube of the corolla, obscurely tridentate, that I cannot but describe the 
present as new. Blr. Brown was doubtful if his genus was the same with the Bhynckoglostum of 
Blume, but De CandoUe having apparently decided that point in favour of Blume's name, I follow 
De CandoDe in adoptmg it." Bot. Mag., 4198. 

Rbev^ebia thtbsoi'dea. Sir W. J. Hooker writes, '* The interesting plant here represented, 
drawn from the stove of the Royal Gardens of Kew, in July, 1845, is a native of China, and was 
first made known to botanists through John Reeves, Esq., a gentlenum long resident in Canton, 
distinguished for the many services he rendered to Natural History, and Botany in particular, and 
in honour of whom this plant is named by Dr. Lindley. Its aflinity with Hdicteres is very 
striking. Endlicher forms of it, with Uwjena, a little group which he calls ReevetuBy chiefly 
distinguished from ffelicteres by the anthers being sessile. It loves a warm greenhouse, and 
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seems to flowei^ at different seasons of the year." A sbrub under ciiltayation, growing three or 
foor feet high, with alternate, broadly-lanceolate, acominate leaves, bearing terminal corymbs of 
white or cream-coloured flowers, whose stigmas are a very conspicuous feature. In its native 
country it is said to attain the dunensions of a tree. Bot.^Mag.^ 4199. 

Rubl'lia macbophyl'la. " This fine herbaceous plant is a native of Santa Martha, aooord- 
ing to Vahl, who first discovered it. His figure, however, was taken from a starved wild specimen, 
and gives no idea of the beauty of the species in the hands of English gardeners. He supposed 
that it habitually produced two flowers on a stalk, while in fact it bears large branching forked 
panicles, loaded with flowers of glowiog scarlet, and nearly three inches long." This noble Bt9V« 
plant was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural Society, in October last, by Mr. Gaiion, 
gardener to His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. Bot. Reg.^ 7. 

Stanho'pea. inodo^&a. Is in many respects Hke 8, graveolens, but paler and soentLsss. ^ It 
differs from S. graioeoleM not merely in its pale scentless flowers, but other drcumstauoee of more 
importance. In the parts of the flower we are not indeed prepared to point out much difference 
beyond the form of the column, which in this species has its side wings narrowing downwards till 
they disappear, while 8, graveolens has them as broad at the one end as the other, whence its 
column has almost the form of a parallelogram." They differ also in the form of their flower- 
spikes : that of 8, graveolens is very wide, while in 8, inadora it is quite the reverse. 

" If this species were to be distinguished by more popular characters, it might be stated to 
have the inflorescence otS. ingignis, the form of 8. graveolent, and the colour of 8. M«cato, without 
its dots." Bot. Beg., 65. 

Stanho'pei tigbi'na. ** Perhaps no Orchidaceous plant is more calculated to attract attention 
than the present, whether we consider the large size of its blossoms, their strange form and almost 
waxy consistence, their singular markings, or the powerful fragrance they exhale, scenting the 
whole stove, and almost too strong to be agreeable ; but which is considered to resemble a mixture 
of Melon and Vanilla. The species is not now uncommon in our collections, and is said to have 
been introduced to them by the Messrs. Low of Clapton, firom Xalapa in Mexico. Like the 
other Stcmhopects, it is easily cultivated, only requiring to be suspended from a beam of the stove 
in a wire basket, filled with sphagnum and other mosses, through which the flower-stalks penetrate 
downwards, and hang below the basket, the pseudo-bulbs and leaves being seen above." Bot» Mag, 
4197. Of the several varieties of this species with which we are acquainted, the one here 
described has the most pale flowers ; the various markings of the more dark ones are superb. 
Cultivation has a strikingly beneficial effect upon the members of the genus. 

SiNNiN^GiA VBLUTi^NA. *' This IB the handsomcst of the genus 8inningia, with large ample 
dark-green velvety leaves, the younger one and petieles tinged with red, very large red calyces, 
and large flowers. Independent of the angled or winged calyx, there is something in the form and 
colour of the flower and general habit that indicates the propriety of keeping the genus distinct 
from Oloxinia, with which, however, De Candolle unites it. All the species are natives of Brazil, 
whence the present was introduced to the Garden of the Horticultural Society in 1826." It 
flowered at Kew in June, 1845, is a stove plant, with short stout stems, on the summit of which 
its ^opposite, spreading, dark-green, velvety, elliptico-ovate, broad " leaves are produced. And 
bearing << large, much-exserted, pale greenish-yellow, spotless " flowers, on short peduncles. BoL 
Mag., 4212. 

Stachyta'rpheta arista^a. ** This fine plant was detected in South America, and probably 
at Santa Martha, by Von Rohr, and seems to have been known to no author but Vahl, who has 
given so accurate a description of it in his Enumeratio, that the. species cannot be mistaken. It 
has again been found by our collector, Mr. Purdie, and sent from Santa Martha to the Royal 
Gardens, where in a moist stove it produced its handsome dense spikes of extremely rich deep, 
almost black purple flowers, in October, 1845. The flowers begin to expand from below, and 
continue opening upwards in succession throughout the whole length of the elongated spikes. No 
species of this genus yet cultivated is comparable to this for richness of colour." An herbaceous 
stemmed plant, with opposite branches and leaves, the latter ovate and acute. The very long 
flower-spikes are produced terminally, and are '^clothed with numerous densely imbricated 
orbicular ovate leafy bracteas." Bot. Mag., 421 1. 

Tacso'nia mollis'sima. Dr. Lindley states, is in some respects inferior to T. pinnatistipulcu 
** On the other hand, its colour is more vivid, though not, as far as our observation has gone, 
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nearlj so bright as represented in the Botanical Magazine. It has, moreorer^the fault of hanging 
down so as to conceal what brilliancy it has, and therefore can only be grown where there is room 
for it to bloom above the eye/* It has been raised in the garden of the Horticultnral Society 
from seeds collected in Quito by Mr. Hartweg. £ot. Jteg,, 11. 

Yeroni^ca SALiciFO'LiA. A specios introduced from New Zealand some years since. 
Dr. Lindley considers it the WiUovf-leaoed Speedwell of Forster, who discovered it in that country. 
Dr. Lindley writes of it, ^ In all the accounts which we have of the Willow-leaved Speedwell, it is 
said to have perfectly entire leaves ; but in the garden plant they are serrated, or, at least, some 
are. We find, however, that wild specimens from Mr. Bidwill, Mr. Allan Cunningham, and 
others, in our herbarium, are absolutely identical with this plant, so far as cultivated and wild 
specimens are comparable, except that the leaves are in this instance oocasionaOy serrated ; but 
as the serratures of the leaves are quite uncertain in the cultivated plant, we do not feel justified 
in attaching importance to that circumstance. Mr. A. Cunningham's specimens of F. aalicifolia, 
which he had, doubtless, verified with all possible care, are, we think, not distinct, except in the 
serratures already mentioned." Bet, Reg.y 5. 
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A CASUAL observer might imagine that in a season like the present, — one so extraordinary for 
mildness, — ^tha.t the business of the culturist is materially curtailed. There indeed is not that 
continual call for his vigilance and watchfulness that a severe and protracted winter renders 
necessary ; but it is an erroneous idea to suppose that the necessity for activity of mind or person 
is in any degree lessened ; it is rather increased to a very considerable extent. As, for example, 
in various departments, when all nature is secured in icy fetters, many operations are 
unavoidably obliged to be postponed, and others, which perhaps could be performed, can, without 
any injurious e.ffeetB ensuing, be delayed. The very reverse of this, however, is the case this 
season ; promptitude and precision must be the distinguishing feature in the performance of 
every description of gardening operation. The unusual precocity of vegetation renders it 
imperatively necessary, particularly in the out-door department. If tiiere, from whatever causes, 
any kind of work remams to be done that ought to have been previously completed, no further 
delay must be permitted to attend its being finished. Beds or borders, which may be occupied 
with rare or valuable herbaceous or other plants, and the digging and otherwise attending to 
which has been postponed, to allow their various occupants to display the first signs of Uicir 
recovery from a state of torpor, may be forthwith treated as circumstances may require. 

Numerous hardy plants, which from their being scarce, new, or rendered valuable from other 
causes, and have in consequence been preserved in pots and sheltered through the winter, may be 
planted in patches on borders, and in masses or any situation they are intended to occupy, providing 
the weather is not evidently unpropitious to their being so treated. Their being planted out thus 
early is not only very advantageous to their welfare, as regards an efficient production of fine and 
profuse bloom, but it is also markedly serviceable in affording room for the hardening off of more 
tender pUmts, under the shelter they have been enjoying. Many plants that are half-hardy only, 
may also be similarly treated from the commencement, and in the course of the present month 
witii equal advantage in every respect. 

In fulfilling the directions just given, some latitude may be allowed, in case of a late display 
of bloom being required ; but in preference to deferring placing the plants out, it is proceeding on 
more scientific principles, is more beneficial in every way, and more effectually secures the end in 
view, to plant them out and remove the flower-buds tiU it is wished to have expanded flowers. 
Such a practice is evidently conducive to the welfare of the plant, from the increase of its vigour, 
and consequently its greater ability to produce a fine bloom at the time such is required ; while 
plants that are from necessity prevented being turned out at a proper time, and are stiU 
preserved in the pots in which they have been kept through the winter, are altogether perishing 
so far as their fructiferous usefulness is concerned. 
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Much may be done towards the efficient preservation of plants, that from various causes may 
unavoidably be prevented from being placed in their final situation at the most proper period, by 
shifting them into larger pots and plunging them in some suitable material ; by such means, 
preventing the iohole of their root from being injured by drought or scorching sun. 

Any climbers or flowering shrubs that have, in pursuance of last month's directions, been 
wholly or partially left unpruned, must receive attention, and not be allowed to remain 
uncompleted beyond the end of the month. 

In the in-door departments the various work connected with plants is multitudinous, and as 
varied. Potting them, however, in the most extended sense of the term, is the chief business. 
The varied circumstances under which they are grown, render it almost impossible, in a short 
monthly calendar, to give in detail directions applicable to the different cases in which the 
operation is performed. Neither indeed is it necessary, nor would it be scarcely palatable, as it 
would of necessity be a repetition of directions already given in our pages, to which for particular 
detail we must request a reference. 

In a general potting, the inmates of the stove usually first command attention, and general 
rules which apply to the shifting of these, as well as pot-plants in general, are such as direct that 
no plant should be shifted before some evidence of returning energy is manifested ; that none 
reqmrmg extended room for their roots can properly, and without injury, unless in peculiar 
instances, have such room withheld after they have grown to a certain extent In addition to 
which, it must be borne in mind that the extent of room given to the roots of any plant must be 
regulated according to its nature, the size of the specimen, and other drcimistances under which 
it is cultivated. 

After plants are potted, they must be encouraged to grow, by being subjected to a higher 
temperature, frequent syringings, as weU as abundant supplies of water to their roots, acocording 
to curcumstances. These last directions, though strictly applicable to stove plants, materially 
apply to those of the greenhouse also ; in the latter, water must be used with more discretion, or 
injury from dampness will extensively prevail. 

In training plants, particularly climbers, constant vigilance should be exercised, and suitable 
supports ought to be furnished to each, from the earliest commencement of their growth. The tem- 
perature of the OrcMdea house must now be sensibly increased, and moisture, in the various forms in 
which it is supplied, should be given more amply. The potting of the plants, where not finished, 
must continue to be pursued according to previous directions. 

The many and numerous kinds of half-hardy pUmts, maintained to occupy and decorate the 
beds of the flower-garden, must be removed from their winter quarters, if in these they exhibit 
a tendency to grow, and must be gradually inured to the open air. Continual attention to the 
propagation of these, where necessary, potting off such as have been preserved in cutting-pots 
through the winter, and inducing them when potted to form substantial plants. 

An unmense number of kinds of seeds, according to various circumstances, will this month 
require sowing ; many must continue to be sown successionally ; those of various stove and green- 
house plants should be sown agreeably to their several natures ; and many intended for the open 
border will require sowing where they are intended to grow and flower. Some for the same 
situation should be sown in seed-pans, or on a slight hotbed, so as to be more early than those on 
the open border. Where the various seeds are ascertained to bo perfectly good,— which is a point 
that should always be discovered,— we strongly recommend thin sowing wherever practicable. 

We need scarcely refer to the necessity of the utmost vigilance being exercised in the sup- 
pression of the various pests of insects that too extensively, at this period, begin to make their 
appearance. 
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SACCOLABroM AMPULIACEUM. 



OYMAMDRIA. UONANDRIA. 

ORCHIDACRS. 

Ocanuc Osuuimm. — etrlamiltium 
■Vnadliv. £9011 



The figure of thia plant in Dr. Lindley's " Sertum Orchidaceum " waa prepared 
from. a specimen belonging to the Hon. Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and doabtlesa that specimen was a natarall; grown one. 

The above specific character is extracted from the noble worli just mentioned, 
battheeahject of our drawing Sowered at Chatsworth.iu August, IB43. The difie- 
rence in the two representations (that in the " Sert Orch." and our own,) is striking 
evidence of the beneficial efiects of culdvatdon, even upon the extraordinary family of 
plants of which this is a member. 

Finer as is the spike of fiowere, but more particularly the individual blossoms 
as represented in the accompanying figure, than those produced by plants in a wild 
state, they are not equal to some which have since been borne by our plants. 

It is a scarce and valuable plant, a native of the forests of Sylhet, and liaa also 
been found near Bemphedy. From the first-mentioned place our plants were 
obtained and broughtbTer by Mr. J. Oibson, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire's 
collector. 

Except in its flowers, it does not, in general appearance, materially differ from 
some species of the same and aUied genera. It is of medium strength, and there is 
a pleasing proportion between the size of the flower-spikes and the plant, very 
onfrequent in the section to which it belongs. The flowers are borne on shortish 
spikes; and are remarkable among its division as being self coloured, and are 
still more so among Orckidea, from the unuaualness of their colour, which b bright 
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rose. Growing in the rustic maimer Epiphytes are usually grown, and blooming, 
its effect, from the colomr of its flowers, is novel and charming in the extreme. 

It may be attached to a block of wood, and a little turfy peat or some living 
mosses used in affixing it, to preserve its roots till it becomes established ; and, 
suspended in a &vonrable situation, should be left to fling its roots where it may, 
without their being molested. A high temperature, and an atmo^here saturated 
with moisture is necessary during the season of its growth; when in a state of 
repose, a nice humid warmth is all that is required. 

Its increase is effected by simply detaching lateral or other shoots from the 
parent plant after they have formed roots. Saccolabiwn is frt)m saccvMy a bag, and 
labium, a lip ; the labellum of the flowers of this genus is pouch-shaped. 
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/ DRACOCEPHALTJM GRANDIFLORUM. 

(QicaUlovend Di«gQii'*-head.) 
rioM. Onto'. 

didynamia, gymnospbrmia. 

labiXt^. 



OiNKMC CiiAiucnn. — Co/jFX tabular, thirteen to 
fiftoan-iwrred, straight, rarely inourred, with a 
atralght or equal fiye-toothed mouth ; upper tooth the 
bvoadeat, naoally large, thirteen upper teeth eome- 
timee Jofaied Into an upper Up. CvroUa with the tube 
■lender at the baee, inoloeed, or more often exeerted, 
with a yeiy wide throat, and a bUabiate limb ; upper 
lip erect, rather oonoave, emarglnate ; lower lip 
■preading, trifid, the middle lobe large, and rather 
bifid. Slamem four, didynamoua ; lower onea the 
ehorteet, aeoending. Anthers approximating by pairs, 
two-oeUed ; bells divaricate. 8tpU about equally bifid 
at top ; lobea subulate^ stlgmatiferous at apex. Acke- 



nia dry, smooth, naked. 

Spaciric Charactbb. — Ptaul herbaoeous. Stewu 
erect, pilose above. Madicai Itavet on long* petioles^ 
oblong, obtuse, orenated, cordate at the base* CauHne 
leaves few, on short petioles, ovate, all green, and 
nearly glabrous. Floral leaves orbicular, pilose ; the 
upper ones braotea-formed. Whorls disposed in 
oblong spikes ; bracteas large, orbicularly cuneated, 
deeply toothed, superior teeth of calyx oblong. 
Corolla ample, three times as long as the calyx— Z>0i»'« 
Oardening and Botanjf. 

Bviiottvun.^I>racocephatwn AllaUnse. 



The accompanying fiedthful delineation of a whole plant, of the species now 
given, renders a reference to its peculiar features, by describing them, unnecessary. 

It appears first to have been introduced to our gardens in 1759 ; but the 
circumstance of its having been lost, and more than once reintroduced since that 
period, is more than probable. It is noW far from being common. 

The plant is a hardy herbaceous perennial ; a native of Siberia, very frequent 
upon the Altaian range of mountains in that country, hence the specific appellation 
AUaiense of some authors. 

The most simple, and perhaps usual method of growing it, is to plant it in the 
open border, and there permit it to grow and flower, which it does during the 
months of July and August. When wholly allowed to take its chance in the open 
ground, it probably is not entitled to a more conspicuous position than the one just 
mentioned. But in common with a number of plants (to which we may hereafter 
refer) it deserves a greater share of attention than is generally given it. 

Some specimens well cultivated in pots, and when flowering, placed to display 
their blossoms in the greenhouse, would not, we think, be found out of place. They 
would there, at least, be favourably situated to gratify that inspection the attractive^ 
nees of their flowers invite, and which they deny in the open ground. 

When grown in the open border and properly treated, it should be taken up in 
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the autumn, the plants diTided if requisite, and preserved in pots in a cold frame, 
and when replanted should be placed in good fresh soil. Some care is necessazy to 
ensure its preservation in winter, for although hardy, in the general acceptation of 
the term, from being of a succulent nature, it is liable to be destroyed by frost, 
especially if growing in a wet situation, and is also apt to damp off: attention to 
keeping it dry is the surest means of preserving it. Propagation is effected by 
dividing the plant. 

To cultivate it well in pots, the occasional shelter of a cold frame, with all the 
aid proper potting and good soil can afford, is all that is required. 

Our thanks are due to the Messrs. Henderson, of Pineapple-Place, for the 
opportuoity of preparing our drawing. 

From the Greek of dracon, a dragon, and kephale, a head, the generic name is 
derived, in allusion to the resemblance the flowers are thought to bear to a 
dragon's head. 
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TETRATHECA HIRSUTA. 

(HabyTetntheea.) 

Clam, Ordtr. 

OCTANDRLA.. DIOTNIA. 

Natmr^ Order. 

. TRBMANDRACBJB. 

Spscific Chakactsr.— PCant a low dinib. Branehet 
downy, Mnnetlmes wtOBe. Leaves oblong, aoattered, 
opposite, downy beneath, hiepid abore. Peduncles 
setoee or soabroua. Flowers ptaldah-lilac. 

BYNONYMa.— Trcmandra HvgeliL 



GsirHuc CBAaAcvKB^— Calpsi of four almost equal 
lepalfl. Petals four. Stamens eight ; anthen fonr- 
odled. Seeds generally eulitary.— Z>on'« Qardenin{f 
ondBoianp. 



As Tremandra HugtiUiy this plant has heen liherally introduced to Nurseries, 
and other gardening establishments of this country, bj Baron Hugel, of Vienna, 
from his magnificent collection there. 

It is a native of the Swan River, (whence so many beautiful and useful things 
that now grace our gardens have been obtained,) and is a veiy pretty greenhouse 
plant, producing profusely for a long period its light purple somewhat star-like 
flowers, on rather long peduncles, at the axils of the leaves ^ which are small, oblong, 
and covered, as well as the whole plant, with hairs. 

Among greenhouse plants, valuable and highly interesting as they are as a whole, 
and truly delightful as are many of them individually, there are a great number 
which enliven but a veiy short period of the year with their blossoms ; without fur- 
ther alluding to such a defect, or examining whether it is one, wholly unaccompanied 
by any advantage which palliates its existence, we will refer to our object for men- 
tioning it in connection with this plant ; which is, to state that it, and any to which 
it may be similar, from their not possessing in themselves a remarkable degree of 
interest, are greatly enhanced in value by being associated with such as we have 
alluded to ; as well as under such circumstances, (by their great capacity for flower- 
ing,) mitigating the displeasing eflect created by the seemingly unengaging character 
their companions for a considerable time exhibit. 

In cultivation, the treatment it requires is of the most simple description. It 
grows freely, and its habit is equally free and open. This circumstance considered 
in connection with its slender growth, renders some skill in supporting it necessary. 
The branches are not disposed so as effectually to hide from view any support that 
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may be employed ; and its leaves being small, and not very numerous, do not much 
contribute towards doing so. It should be gxx)\m in two-thirds sandy peat, and one- 
third turfy loam, and kept in a dry, aiiy situation through the winter ; in summer 
no particular situation or treatment not applicable to greenhouse plants in general, 
is required for it. 

Propagation by cutdx^ is easily effected, if suitable are chosen, and placed in a 
proper preparation of silver sand, fine peat, Ac., in heat, and covered with a bell-glass. 

To Mr. Jackson, of the Kingston Nursery, who received his plants late in 1843, 
from the nobleman already mentioned, we are indebted for the subject of our drawing. 

Tetratheea is from the Greek word tetra, four, and thekSf a cell ; in allusion to 
the four cells of the anthers. 
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GESNERA GERARDIANA. 

(— a«nrd'« G«aiMffaL) 

CUm. Order. 

DIDYNAMIA. ANGIOBPBRMIA. 

JVafmncI Onitr. 

OE8NSRACEJB. 



QmmmaMD CaAnAcmL^Caljfx afdnate to theovuy; 
Hmb BBHly eqpuJlj flve-lobed, free. Corolla eemi- 
aaperior. tabular, with five gibbodtiea At the base ; 
limb mb-bOabfate; upper Up drawn oat, emargbiately 
two>lobed ; lower lip three-lobed. Stawunt didyna- 
BiooSt wl^ fbe rodlment of a fifth behind; anthers at 
fint cohering Into a nmnd head. Glands five, or fewer, 
around the oraxy. Capsule dry In the calyx, one-celled, 
inoompletely two-TalTed; plaoentaa two, parietal, 
many-ieeded. 8udi fooUform. — J>m»'« Gardening 
ondBotanp, 



SPBciric CnABAcmu— Plant a tuberous-rooted per. 
ennlal, tubers soaly. Stem round, erect, herbaceous, 
stanple, downy, succulent. Leaves cordate, opposite, 
bluntly serrated ; petiole rather 8h<ni. FUnoer-spiket 
terminal, largo. Flowers on l<mg slender peduncles, 
drooping. Corolla large, scarlet abore, yellow below ; 
lower segments of limb largest, which, aa wdl as In- 
terior of throat, Is dotted with red ; tube somewhat 
Inflated. 



This remarkably fine Gemera is a native of South America, from whence tubers 
of it were imported by the very Reverend the Dean of Manchester, and forwarded 
more than two years ago to the Messrs. EoUisson, of the Tooting Nursery, by whom 
it has been sent out : and who, previous to its being known to be the present species, 
conceived the intention of naming it in compliment to the gentleman from whom 
they received it Hence the name the accompanying plate bears, which was engraved 
in accordance with the intention above alluded to. 

To the obligii^ attention of R. G. Lorraine, Esq., of Wallington Lodge, Car- 
shalton, we are indebted for the opportunity of preparing our drawing, which was 
executed last autumn from a delightful specimen in the possession of that gentleman. 

As combining all the features of excellence that distinguish the genus Oemera, 
this really splendid plant is unequalled among its congeners. Possibly in some 
individual particular, (as the richness of its flowers, beauty of foliage, &c.,) it may not 
be able to compete with all the members of its family ; but in elegance and general 
character it is wholly unrivalled. 

It most nearly resembles O, zebrina, has not, as may be imagined, the finely 
marked foliage of that species, but in general aspect there is evident resemblance ; 
and, with the exception just referred to, it not only possesses all the properties of the 
species under comparison, but does so in a more eminent degree ; and is devoid of 
its stiffiiess and formal appearance. 
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In its habit is combined all the freedom of character of the more gracefdl Aehi- 
menes, with the sterling nature and substantial worth of the Gemercts. Dwarf-grow- 
ing, its leaves heart-shaped, and under faTourable treatment, fine large glossy green — 
the flower-spikes terminally borne, of great size in proportion to the plant, with 
lazge flowers, that strongly remind us, by their colour and marking, of Achimenes 
picta, and supported by long slender peduncles, in a peculiarly free and graceful 
manner — constitute it when flowering, in the most extended sense, a beautiful object; 
added to the excellent traits just described, the freedom with which plants not six 
inches high produce fine spikes of bloom. 

The kind of treatment usually applied to OetnercUt is productive in this of great 
luxuriance. Perhc^ a less highly stimulating process of culture is the most suit- 
able. It is propagated with the greatest &cility by its leaves, or portions of them 
and the stem, and by tubers. 

To Conrad Gesner, a celebrated Zurich botanist, the genus was dedicated by 
Linnaeus. 
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THE CONSERVATORY. 

Dub attention baa, of late, been directed pretty extensively to the subject of 
*' forcing *' or propagation-houses ; and to the most efficient distribution of heat in 
them, consistent with a true but liberal economy. We have been kept on the qui 
vivs by an hypothesis lately started by the advocates of a new, or rather almost 
solitaiy mode of excitement, called the Polmaise ; a system which every attempt 
at elucidation involves in stLU greater perplexity. We shall always be happy 
to welcome real improvement ; but as we are quite sure that a certain quantity of 
burning fuel can evolve only a given definite volume of heat, although the distribu- 
tion of that volume may be infinitely varied, it becomes extremely difficult to believe 
that one solitary, centrally-placed stove — were it even heated to whiteness — could, 
by any possibility, radiate and disperse its heat equably throughout a house of very 
moderate dimensions. It is the praise of hot water that, provided the flow and 
return be regular, the temperature at any part of an erection, however long or broad 
it may be, will approach to something like a true mean. While, therefore, we 
cannot understand the principle recommended, or feel the truth of the explanations 
laid before the public, it will be prudent and liberal to withhold any strong opinion. 

At present, indeed, the subject would be inadmissible, as the erection specified 
in the above title could not admit of any experimental attempt to introduce the 
machinery used at Polmaise. 

The Conservatory is pre-eminent as the most elegant and useful of all other 
erections for the cultivation of exotics. It is noble, and truly adapted to a great and 
first-rate place; but, on the other hand, it has difficulties peculiar to itself and 
which demand the utmost skill and attention of a superior gardener. The conser- 
vatory is designed to receive plants which, being grown in suitable soils deposited in 
prepared borders, unrestricted by pots, boxes, or tubs, are enabled to expand their 
roots, and to produce great developments of members above the surface. Such is 
the object of the pure conservatory; and therefore plants are introduced into it 
which, by attaining a size approaching to that of their natural growth, display 
beauties of form, foliage, and bloom, that are inadequately represented by the 
dwarfed specimens cultivated in the ordinary greenhouses, &c. 

But although, in the strict sense of the term, this erection is confined to the 
introduction of large plants, great freedom is assumed by gardeners in general ; and 
therefore, while we observe a central bed for the reception of tall-growing shrubs, or 
even trees, we perceive a great variety of potted plants standing on the paved floors, 
and others, of still more limited size, arranged upon trellises. Thus the garniture 
of the conservatory id usually of a miscellaneous character, and hence one of the 
causes of that heterogeneous mode of form and structure which is of common 
occurrence. 

VOL. XIII. NO. CXI.VII. I 
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The plants which are adapted to genume conservatories are such as ought neyer 
to require a higher artificial temperature than 60* or 55^; for as the most heautifiil 
and graceful trihes of exotics are natives of temperate climates, many of which are 
at least half-hardy, it would be altogether out of keeping, as trenching upon the plant- 
house and stove, to excite any degrees of heat beyond those stated above ; but not 
as yet to dwell on the subject of heat, it will be more appropriate to notice the 
preparation of the beds and borders ; and herein we derive considerable assistance 
from an article written some years since by a Mr. Peter M*Arthur, which describes 
the conservatoiy erected at the Grange — a famous seat of the Lord Chancellor 
Hyde — esteemed one of the finest works of Inigo Jones, and now, we believe, the 
property of Lord Ashburton. The whole inner expanse of the erection was great, 
being divided into two equal beds, each 15 feet 6 inches wide, under a double-span 
glazed roof, one to each bed, and of proportionate height and length. It is seldom 
one can meet with a conservatory of such capabilities ; and therefore, if it can be 
shown that by scientific and adroit arrangement a very large erection can be made 
perfectly available to the object contemplated, it will prove encouraging to those 
who, in these cheap times, with a vast increase of scientific knowledge, attempt to 
erect with far more limited means. 

It is astonishing how much money has been expended upon structures which 
are proved to be either worthless or utterly incapable to effect the purposes for 
which they were built. There are three we know of, and not remote from each other, 
and totally dissimilar in form and capabilities; one — ^nearly thirty feet high at the back 
wall, with sashes of a very steep angle sloping to the front — ^lies between two brick 
erections, and jammed, as it were, into the recess so formed as with an express 
object to render the conservatory, and the plants it contains, dark as twilight; 
another has the form of a heavy, large greenhouse : both were built at a large 
expense. A third is circular, lighted by sliding upright window-sashes, like those 
of a dwelling, and by a noble glazed dome at top ; it has also two square lobbies of 
approach, the whole paved with Portland stone. Heated by an immense brick oven, 
the heat from which warms the air that passes through brass gratings in the floor of 
the circle and its two wings, the quantity of fuel employed is enormous, and yet veiy 
inadequate as to its radiating power. This erection cost, in the first instance, about 
8000/. ; yet, though handsome and beautifully situated on a noble lawn, surrounded 
by a light and elegant shrubbery, it is equally unsatisfJEictory in its appearance and 
operation. A fourth might be named a very beautiful little thing, so attached to a 
wing of the mansion of a nobleman as to become a very interesting appendage to the 
library. It is heated from underneath, the warm air rising also through brass 
gratings. The place is not properly a conservatory, inasmuch as most of the plants 
stand on the paving in appropriate pots or vases ; there is, however, one peculiarity 
which gives it character. A border was prepared during fhe course of erection 
round every part of the walls, excepting at the places where the two glazed doors 
open, the one from the garden, the other to the libraiy. This border was made 
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exceedingly deep, (not less than five or six feet,) and in it were deposited a very 
great quantity of stable-dung, and refuse vegetable matter, and over that a foot or 
more of the best turfy loam. In it were planted climbing plants of approved 
quality, according to the taste of the noble owners ; among other things two or three 
magnificent pelargoniums of ordinary character in themselves (P. Zonale, P. glohosum^ 
ibc.), but beautiful and striking on account of the great height and breadth of trellis 
which they occupy. Great taste is displayed, and every circumstance tends to 
render this erection a perfect domestic gem. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that much latitude of design and ex!iecution 
can be exercised, the whole effect graceful, or the contrary, depending upon the 
judgment of the owner or gardener, we now recur to the grand structure which 
constitutes the basi^ of the object we have in view. 

The preparaiion of a t^ermafient bed of soil in each of the two departments — ^the 
breadth to correspond with that of the span roof above it — ^is the main consideration, 
and it is thus described iii the communication before us : — " The bottom of the beds 
are made concave, in order to convey any water that would percolate the soil, into a 
drain or well, of which there are three, filled with large rough flints. The subsoil 
being there a natural stratum of chalk, rendered any other drain unnecessary ; but 
in many localities clay of a tenacious quality might occur, and in that case it would be 
wise to introduce a regular stone and tdle drain, according to the plan of the most 
improved modem practice. These drains ought to run five or six feet below the 
sur&ce level, and be conducted to some ouUet by a regular fall, so as to avoid the 
possible contingency of stagnant water. Above the central drain the hollow or 
concave bottom is laid with large rough flints, and the whole space is then covered 
with nearly eighteen inches of broken bricks, over which — still keeping the concave 
form — ^there rests a thin layer of coarse shingly gravel. The space left for the soil 
varies in depth ; that for the back bed being 4 feet 6 inches in the centre, diminishing 
at the sides to 8 feet 6 inches ; the bed being devoted to shrubs of larger growth, while 
the bed in front, being destined to plants of humbler size, is 3 feet 6 inches in the centre^ 
diminishing to 8 feet at the two sides. These spaces are filled up, first with a layer of 
thick tuif laid loosely and hollow by doubling them up, keeping the grass side inmost ; 
over these is some clean water gravel, or ballast as it is sometimes called, just enough 
to fill the hollows left among the turf; the layer is about one foot in thickness. The 
turf should be cut some time before, and be exposed to sun and air. The next 
layer, of about the same depth, is of turfy surface loam, with the turf chopped up, 
and mixed with the most rooty and heathy part of a quantity of bog or heath soil, 
among which sotne sandy water gravel was thrown." So much for what may be 
considered the subsoil of the beds. 

The real soil — previously prepared— consists of light dark-coloured loam ; yellow 
mellow loam, of a stronger quality ; sandy bog, all cut with the turf laid in ridges, 
and frequently turned until perfectly sweet and mellow ; and the same quantity of 
bog-soil, only cut more recently, so that the turf be not rotted down like the others. 

I 3 
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For the bed at tlie back for larger trees, where two ranges are contemplated, the afore- 
named soils are mixed in equal quantities, adding some sandy gravel, the mixed earths 
to be laid about two feet thick, and then trod evenly over ; near the top the chopped 
turf is omitted, and sand substituted for the gravel. The frofnX bed, for smaller 
plants, equal quantities of bog and loam are used, with some gravel, until within one 
foot of the surface. The gravel \& then omitted, and sand used in lieu of gravel, 
except in places intended for clumps of Camellias, and there two parts of loam and 
one of bog is added quite up to the surface. 

Such is the general direction for preparing the soils for permanent beds in a conser- 
vatory of the highest class. At the time when the plan was first adopted, little was 
known of the analysis of soils, and as to loam, the term was indefinite as possible. 
Even at the present day, when chemistry has taught the certain investigation by 
re-agents which cannot deceive, practical men cannot command the precise material, 
hence loam must be determined alone by a thorough investigation of texture and 
temperament, when wet, dry, in pots, and in the open ground. If the colour be a 
fsdr hazel, the sandy constituent be fine and soft, and the state when dry neither 
harsh nor cracking into fissures, the earth may be reckoned safe, and congenial to 
the plants. Bog-earth — ^that is, the heath-soil of moors — ^may generally be trusted, 
but it should always abound with white siliceous sand. 

One further remark must be attended to ; it is the following : — In the Grange 
conservatory, after allowing the ground to settle, at the time of planting, " loam, 
sand, bog turf, gravel, and potsherds, were used under or about individual plants, as 
was thought necessary or agreeable to their different natures." 

We believe that the article of charcoal chips, about the size of the small pot- 
sherds usually employed, would always be found a most useful substitute ; they hold 
water pertinaciously, yet never need be wet; and the screenings, or dust of the 
same material, would be found a sweet and indestructible meliorater of texture. 
Bon^-dust, bone superphosphate, might also be safely and efficaciously employed; 
but we lack the data and founts whereon to assume a proper standard. Gardeners 
have never studied these matters : but by the stride that science is making in agricul- 
tural practice, we judge that it will not be long ere she lend equally efficient assist- 
ance to the garden. 

Our limits will not permit any reference to the noble list of plants which con- 
stitute the inhabitants of grand conservatories : they rank among the very finest of 
Southern Europe, the temperate climes of America, of the East, China, and New 
South Wales ; but as to the mode of heating, there can as yet be little question that, 
from its great equability of radiation, liot wat€r, worked by the saddle boiler, or some 
such apparatus, where every particle is operative, must be preferable, or even indis- 
pensable. And, finally, it may be stated, that a good castriron boiler will last 
twenty years I 



ON THE TREATMENT OF ANNUALS. 

Tub term Annuals, as applied to a class of plants, consisting of a great number 
of genera and species very varied in point of resemblance to each other, differing 
materiallj in the extent to which one species as compared with another is employed, 
and the way in which they are employed, but in a very inconsiderable degree 
conveys an idea of tiieir value and importance, when examined as to the extent in 
which they assist in keeping up an effectual display of flowers, whether in the 
instances of those which may be deemed not unvrorthy of a place in the stove and 
greenhouse, or in the situatdons in which tiiey are more usually found, — the beds 
and borders of the flower-garden and shrubbery. 

Undoubtedly, in no caae generally conaidered, does the substantial effect 
produced by plants in flower depend for its existence or continuance upon annual 
plants; neither is it advisable, or under any circumstances requisite that it should. 
But in maintaining constant variety, and creating continual contrast, either by colour 
or profusion of flowers, and dimensions and style of grovrth of plants, can annuals be 
dispensed witL. 

Nor de gardening pursuits, or the enjoyment derivable from follovring them, in 
numerous instances esist so independently of growing plants annually reared firom 
seed, as on a cursory glance might be im^ined. Cases are not few in number in 
which, in connection witli the commoner herbaceous plants only, the beauty of the 
open garden in tlie summer season entirely depends upon annuals. Likewise in the 
greenhouse, from that structure bemg almost wholly required in the winter for the 
preservation of half-hardy plants, none else can be accommodated, except it may be 
a few of the most common description, such as will bear almost any kind of 
treatment. In addition to these, perhaps some others, which are especially 
regarded, probably the recent novelties of the popular tribes, &c. But the whole 
afluded to are not, collectively, sufBcient to maintain a respectable appearance in the 
greenhouse, in tlie absence of those which are placed in it for protection. Hence 
in the summer season, annual plants, BaUaim, Coclacontbi, and numerous others. 
are resorted to. 

Another reason why annuals are employed in many instances where they could 
probably be dispensed with, is, because in raising plants from seed, and in giving 
them the necessaiy tendence, watching their delicate developments as they are 
pn^ressiTely imiblded and exhibited to our admiring gaze, from their earliest or^pn 
till they arrive at perfect maturity, there is something so powerfully interesting, and 
in a great degree gratifying. We have been thus lengthy in our introduction to 
a subject, which to a common observer may seem of trifling importance, the more 
efiectually to attract attention to a consideration of ite consequence. 

Notwithstanding the treatment required for plants of annual duration is very 
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simple, even to induce them to develop their several properties in the most 
favourable manner, no course of management is required that is not in the power of 
every one to carry out. Indeed it is very probable that the circumstance of so little 
skill being required to produce with them results it will be our aim to show can be 
attained, is the main cause that has led to such results being disregarded or not 
understood. However, be that as it may, we have scarcely in a solitary instance 
met with them exhibiting the effects of proper usage ; consequently not displaying 
tlie capabilities well-directed management will develop. 

Setting out with the view that annuals under any circumstances cannot be 
dispensed with, or at least, that they are highly useful, and greatly conducive to the 
creation of ornamental effect among flowering plants ; and remembering the 
frequent number of instances in wliich the share they have in contributing to the 
display of floral beauty is not insignificant, but prominently obvious; we will forth- 
with point out the prevailing errors conspicuously evident in too many instances 
where they are largely used. The blemish that in so great a degree detracts from 
the merits of some of our best annuals, is the shortness of time they remain really 
ornamental ; and that their doing so, or otherwise, is influenced in a very con- 
siderable manner by the treatment they experience in being raised, is indisputable. 

As in the flower-garden the usefulness of annuals is most sensibly felt to exist, 
we will first turn our attention to those there employed, and the kind of treatment 
applied to them. In selecting from among the numerous kinds the treatment of 
which to consider, in order to illustrate our position, we are almost at a loss ; how- 
ever, among the many beautiful things that force themselves upon our recollection, 
we may instance the lovely NemopkiUa insignia, Phlox Drummondii, Ehodcmths 
Manglesii, &c., which few, we imagine, would like to be without. The first-men- 
tioned plant is often chosen, on account of its lovely appearance and low-growing 
neat habit, to occupy a bed, in which its long continuing to flower, and maintain a 
tidy appearance, is especially desirable. The ordinary effort to induce it to do so 
consists in sowing it in the situation it is intended to occupy, the period when the 
seed is committed to the ground being regulated according to the time the plants are 
wished to flower, in conjunction with well preparing the soU, to induce luxuriant 
growth. This last point, however, so' far frx)m being favourable to a lasting display of 
bloom, is in a great measure the reverse, from its tendency to induce the plant, by 
rapid growth, to hastily arrive at maturity ; which, when it has attained under such 
circumstances, only produces an insignificant display of bloom for a very brief 
period, and the energies of the plant are exhausted. This is very &r from what 
ought and can be attained. 

What is wanted, and what the whole efforts of culturists should tend to, in 
reference to annuals, is the creation in them of a principle of existence akin to that 
in perennials ; and that, to a certain degree, the kind of treatment they are subjected 
to will produce it, we at once assert. In the instance of NemopkiUa insignis, not- 
withstanding it is a plant when left to itself that endures for a very short time ; its 
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term of endurance can be considerably lengthened, by aiming to endue it mth the 
principle alluded to. The first step of progress towards doing so would be to ensure 
to the plant the eiDj^oyment of all those conditions essential to maintaining it in per- 
fect health. That a luxuriant habit is not favourable to plants like N, insignUt as 
far as their serviceableness is concerned, may be gathered from the most common- 
place obserrance. Indeed luxuriance in many plants is iai from being a state of 
perfect health ; and notwithstanding in numerous instances it may be desirable to 
create and encourage it, cases are equally abundaat in which a reverse condition is 
necessaiy. 

A great number of ftun^ii^lfl being succulent, and the whole remarkable for 
natural freedom of growth, the iiyurious effects of a medium for their roots of a too 
highly stiinulating nature is easily accounted for, and must always produce a rapid, 
profuse, and unfruitful vegetation ; the barrenness of which, as to production of flow- 
ers, is not the worst form in which its ill effects are exhibited. The plants are forced 
to grow out of their natural character, and as in their simply maintaining it consists 
their real be^-uty, and in point of effectiveness their principal value, they are ren- 
dered i^together i^iengaging from doing so. Next to a too rich soil, allowing the 
plants to grow thickly, and ii\juriously to crowd each other, the most extensively 
contributes towards preventing their succeeding in a favourable manner. This is 
true in reference to all plants, and especially so in the case of annuals. In plants 
growing in masses, a very nice discrimination is required to guide an interference 
with the extent to which one plant is permitted to commingle with another. That 
with some plants much more may be done in this respect than with others, will at 
once be understood ; and that the appearance of all would be benefited, and the 
development of their natural character more fully provided for by attending to it, 
must be admitted. 

To examine here, however, the subject of properly regulating plants growing in 
masses no further than is necessaiy in reference to annuals, we will see to what 
extent its application directly to them will be beneficial. Supposing that a mass 
grown to, or approaching the dimensions they usually attain, it will be imagined that 
no beneficial resuH will ensue fi*om an endeavour to improve their appearance by 
thinning out the plants and shortening the branches ; neither would either operation 
at this stage of their growth invest them with the power of continuing to bloom, if 
now for the first time it is practised. But, although the practice of what has been 
alluded to in its applica,tion under the circumstances mentioned would be useless — 
when applied to prevent instead of cure the evil, it is all-efifectual, and, indeed, when 
carried out in conjunction with wholly preventing annuals perfecting or hardly 
forming any seeds, is all that can be done to produce in them that capability of con- 
tinuing to flower, which, when left to themselves, they possess in so small a degree. 
To more forcibly direct attention to the creation of this principle in annual plants, 
and its value when created, we will sketch a course of management which, if applied 
to them, will be productive of considerable improvement, if not all the results 
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expected. To take hardy annuals generally, both the better and inferior kinds 
usually raised in the open ground, and whether to occupy beds or small groups on 
borders, the first point to which attention should be directed is the kind of soil to 
grow them in, and respecting which — making due allowance for the nature of the 
plants, as to their robust and luxuriant habit, or tenderness and delicacy — it should 
always incline to poverty rather than to a state of richness. Then sa to the number 
of plants to be grown in a certain space, and the extent of room each of that number 
is allowed, there should in no case be more grown than the space will fully permit 
to develop their true character. For instance, trailing plants ought never to be 
allowed so to crowd together that they are forced to ascend, and in so doing clinging 
to each other fer support, straggHng beyond all bounds, and not only being wholly 
unengaging, but destroying each other. Plants of a shrubby character should not 
be permitted to grow in such thick masses, as that any of their parts suffer from 
want of freedom, exposure to light, air, &c. 

The way in which, in a bed of annuals, the plants are regulated and confined to 
a proper number is, by thinning them out from their first coming up ; and to confine 
them within due limits, the branches and shoots must be frequently stopped. This 
last practice by being extended to all the plants, and repeatedly carried out upon 
them, by shortening some of the branches of one, and all those of another ; con- 
junctively with removing many of the flowers from this, and wholly denuding that, 
from which, when they are taken, no blemish in the effect is discernible ; and 
pinching off every seed-vessel as soon as the bloom has fiEdlen, is resorting to those 
practices which enable and cause annuals to continue growing and producing 
flowers, in degree, equal to perennials ; and, in many instances, to the same 
extent, for one season at least, to which they do. 

Among hardy annuals, there is no particular species alone, to which our remarks 
are applicable ; although we have instanced but one, those to which, in point of 
hardiness, continuance of flowering, ^., it is similar, equally with those quite 
dissimilar, are meant. 

A question naturally arising out of a consideration of this subject, and which we 
may refer to before we proceed, is the advantage of thick or thin sowing of seeds. 
We have in previous pages set forth the benefits accruing from the latter, and the 
ill effects of the former, and need not repeat them here. Of the superiority of 
thin-sowing, undeniable proof is often accidentally afforded by a self-sown seed ; 
which, in the case of Mignonette^ or a less robust plant, is often met with in a very 
humble situation ei^oying the advantages of its position, and luxuriating in a manner 
perfectly astonishing ; and, as compared with those seeds of its own kind im{^(ined 
to be sown under every advantage, altogether incredible. 

Generally considered, however, it is difficult, if not impossible to practice thin 
sowing, particularly to a great extent. In sowing the seeds of hardy annuals, the 
benefits of the practice may be secured, but here it is necessary to guard against 
error ; enough seed should always be sown to ensure a sufficient number of plants 
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for efiectivd display, as the consequence of sowing too fetr, in ita effects, might be 
of a serious nature. Seeds of the kinds of plants under consideration are not so 
Tahiable as that abundance may not be sown ; and the benefits of thin-sowing is 
easily attainable, by canying ont a perfect system of thinning the plants. 

Tender anDU4ls, (to a brief notice of which we shall devote the remainder of our 
paper) have less chance of being sown thinly than the more hardy kinds. They are 
usually sown in seed-pots or pans, and their vegetation hastened by being placed in 
a little warmth ; but from their often being required in large quantities, it is found 
not easy to accommodate them in the manner they require. Hence, of necessity they 
are frequently sown unusually thick, to enable the requisite number of plants to be 
raised, and which, if timely potted, counteracts the evil effects of a practice 
necessity compels a resMt to. As soon as tie seed-leaves are fully developed, they 
should, without further delay, be potted off and placed where they vrill begin to 
establish themselves against being ready to plant out, or kept to flower in pots. 
For either purpose they may be treated exactly similar to hardy annuls, as far 
as preventing their flowering, stopping lieir shoots to induce them to grow bushy, 
ftc., is concerned. And indeed, these several operations can he applied to them 
with a greater degree of success, and with much more facility than to hardy annuals, 
from their being so wholly under control. 

There is no limit to the extent in which such plants as Phhx Drumnumdii, 
BhotUmthe Mangletii, &c., may be made beautiAilly ornamental, either as growing 
in pots, or in the open beds and borders, by careful potting and applying to them 
the course of treatment we have been recommending. 

The principal error in the raising of tender annuals is the practice of allowing 
them to remain too long in the seed-pots or pans, ftc. The amount of injury they 
sustain from doing so is almost incalculable. Its effects are exhibited in the damp- 
ing off of two-tliirds of the plants, through their being so axcessively delicate and 
Butgect to injury from cold and wet. Those which may survive the dampii^ are at 
best miserably strsg^ing objects, remarkable for elongated weak growth, and in 
point of real usefhlness they are wholly valueless. 

Equally with the tender annuals, the greater part of which are raised in sli^^t 
heat, and placed in the open air, those of the same description grown in pots for 
ornamental e£foct, and tlie more valuable stove and greenhouse species, are benefited 
by beir^; attended to in the manner we have directed. 

There are some annuals niiieh will not, onder any circumstances, bear the inju- 
rious efEsots resulting from thick aowing. One of them is the delightful little 
Clintoiua pvlchtlla, which, when thinly sown, and raised in sl^t waimth, well 
Bttqiped by pinching off their tops, and planted out, or carefully grown in pots, will 
flowsr in a manner altogether surpassing belief. 
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ON FURNISHING THE PARTERRE WITH FLOWERS IN 

EARLY SPRING. 

To a considerable extent we have already endeavoured to direc£ attention to the 
uninteresting nature, in the winter and early spring, of that portion of the pleasure- 
ground more especially devoted to a display of flowers, when no endeavour is made 
to divest it of a part of that uniformly barren aspect and cheerless appearance 
that is, in general, its distinguishing feature. It is the more conspicuously so with 
the Parterre, because in other parts of the grounds evergreens, either as isolated 
ipecimens, or masses, exist, and become as pleasing and appropriate in the winter 
season as their effect has been delightful and refreshing in summer. 

The long season of remarkable and enjoyable weather that has so wonderfully 
characterised the early spring portion of this year, will have been more effectual in 
bringing under notice the blemish of which we complain, than the most extensive and 
elaborate reference to it, and the circumstances under which it exists. We have, 
however, independent of this fact, in previous pages, pointed to the woret features of 
the evil, and the instances in which it is most desirable to accomplish its removal. 

What we have alresuly recommended to produce a feeling of cheerfulness, and to 
detract from the monotony of the flower-garden in the winter and spring, is filling the 
beds and borders partially or wholly with common dwarf-growing evergreens, &c., with 
a slight allusion to the appropriateness of some herbaceous plants, bulbs, &c. See 
" Winter Gardens," Vol. xi. In addition, for a similar purpose, in the same volume, we 
brought forA^-ard " Pansies as Flower-gai'den Plants." Wh: t we now purpose imme- 
diately directing attention to has already been mentioned ; bulbous, and some early- 
flowering herbaceous plants, the value of which, for the purpose in question, and 
their great beauty, has this season, in a very forcible manner, arrested our attention. 
Doubtless, this year they have been unusually fine, so altogether favourable and 
highly propitious has the weather we have experienced been for the perfect develop- 
lopment of their flowers. 

It is not our intention to recommend that bulbous and other plants be employed 
wholly to supersede evergreen shrubs, and those already mentioned : the recommend- 
ation on their behalf extends to their being used in conjimction with them. First, 
as most important. Crocuses are exceedingly well adapted, and are really beautiful 
when judiciously disposed, and, as flowering in early spring, are invaluable. In 
themselves, in point of colom*, they are a complete host, every shade, between dark 
purple and delicate white. Crocuses can boast, and, in addition, as is well known, 
fine yellow and gold-colour. 

Flowers displaying themselves in winter and early spring, under any circum- 
stances, are doubly effective, compared with what they are in summer ; this is espe- 
cially the case in the open groimd, and must always be borne in mind, when 
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arranging plants to flower at that season. In planting beds of Crocuses^ the bulbs 
should not be studded all over them, or their effect, when in flower, would not be 
appropriate, but of too glaring a natinre. The proper way is to plant them in clus- 
ters of three or four together, and the clusters six or eight inches apart ; in placing 
them in the bed, care should be taken to induce them to describe its general outline. 

The arrangement of colour, where the variety is as extensive as it is in CrocuseSy 
is best left to individual discretion. 

In point of effect, the Hyacinth is perhaps superior to the Crocus, though not in 
general availableness ; the appearance of masses of it blooming at this time of year, 
can be better imagined than described ; growing in short lines, or placed in a cen- 
tral position, their appefU'ance is very beautiful. To the merits of all the early 
flowering bulbs that are suitable for our purpose, it would be tedious to refer. 
Dwarf double Roman Narcissus, early Van Thai Tulips, the Dog's-tooth Violet, and 
others too numerous to mention, are, when associated with each other for the 
purpose of decorating the parterre at the period tlieir blossoms are produced, capable 
of creating a very lively and delightful effect. Even among the few plants instanced, 
there is a su£&ciency, as respects the colour of their flowers, to make a most complete 
arrangement In addition to those already mentioned, the H&pati^as, and in short 
any early-flowering plants, may be made available for the object in view; for, if of the 
most common description only, they are infinitely preferable to the chilly barrenness 
of the flower garden or parterre, when no attempt is made to relieve it. 

What seems to militate very strongly against the use of bulbs for the pm*pose of 
flowering in spring, in those situations which in summer are required for perennial 
plants, is the imagined difficulty of removing them in proper time to admit the 
summer occupants to their places ; that, however, it is not at all a difficulty, we will 
proceed to show. Excepting the Hyacinths, all the plants we have named would 
flower beautifully in their season, by simply being planted in the course of the 
autumn ; all the preparation of soil for the reception of the bulbs that is required, is 
simply to dig over the beds, and it may be, add a little leaf-mould, &c. Once 
planted, they require no more care than being guarded from the ravages of mice 
till they have done flowering, when the whole may be taken up, great care being 
exercised in doing so ; each should be lifted with a separate ball, preserving the 
whole of their roots, and replanting them in the reserve garden, till they have per- 
fected and matured their bulbs, the whole then being taken up and stowed away. 
If Hyacinths are similarly treated, the most unbounded care is requisite to raise 
them with balls and replant them again ; but, as will be imagined, it is hardly prac- 
ticable and certainly not safe to deal with them at their removal with equal freedom 
with other bulbs. They had better, therefore, either be placed in such situations 
only as they can remain in to ripen properly, or be grown in pots, and their pots 
plunged, till they have flowered, in any situation they may be placed, and after 
flowering be turned out of their pots to stimulate them to swell off finely. 

A stock of bulbs for the purpose in question might be purchased at com 
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parativdly small cost ; they, however, in many places exist in common with 
Snowdrops, Daffodih, dkc., in great abundance among herbaceous plants. 

We imagine the little labour and care required to ensure the assistance of the 
early flowering plants referred to, in chasing away the gloom and chilly barrenness 
that mark the aspects of the parterre and flower-garden in winter and spring will 
not be grudged. 

In such conspicuous situations, all the beautiful yarieties of Crocuses, with 
the delicate markings of some, and the showiness of all, the fragrance of the 
Hyacinth, with its yaried tints, are well deserving of any eflbrt by which they can be 
attained. 

Independently of employing bulbs, dwarf evergreens, &c., to relieve the naked 
appearance of the parterre, and any conspicuous points of view at the period we have 
been considering, very much mQ,y be done by planting some early-flowering shrubs of 
a more valuable nature closely adjoining the flower-grounds. The Daphnes of various 
kinds, Andromeda floribunda, early-flowering Bhododendrons, &c,y which would not 
only be very beautiful during the time they flower, but trained to handsome 
specimens, fax from being unsightly during summer and when out of flower, would 
create an agreeable object in contrast to the glowing splendour that at that season 
under good management reigns around. 
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NBW OR BKAUTIFmi PLANTS FIOURED IN THB LBADINO BOTANICAL PBBI0DICAL8 

FOR MARCH. 

Alloplb'ctus di'cheous. BtaUria dichro%t», B, hicotoTf AUopUdus SckotHi, A, 9part{fhruip 
and Hypocyrta discolor, are names all stated to be synonymons with that of this plant by Sir W. 
J. Hooker, who writes: — ^^ Of this singular stoye-plant I think it will be found that the above syno- 
nymes are eoireet. To this coontry the plant was introduced from Brazil by T. G. Lorraine, 
Esq., and has been distributed tmder the name of Hypocyrta discolor of Lindley, in the work 
{Bot. Rtg.y 1845, Buppl.^ p. 19) above quoted.'* The plant is erect-growing, shrubby below, her- 
baceous above, with opposite, ovate-oblong, entire, fleshy leaves ; and bearing nearly sessile clus- 
ters of floweirs, whose calyces are dark black, purple, or blood-ooloured,and corollas pale yellow, 
very woolly. Bot, Mag.^ 4216. 

Ci/pHEA STRioiLLO^SA was found ** by Mr. Hartweg on the top of the Cumbre, a mountainous 
ridge between Oaxaca and La Sierra," in Mexico. '^ It is one of those curious productions In 
which it would seem as if the work of Nature had stopped before it had finished ; for instead of 
six petals, the customary number in the genua Cwpheay it has invariably only two, and they are 
stuck on one side only of the calyx, giving the gay orange and scarlet flowers a very singular 
appearance. These flowers look, moreover, much like those of a TropcBolwn, such as tricolorum, 
formed on the stem of a Lopezia, an odd similarity, which may be recommended to the attention 
of the ingenious author of the Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation." Syn. Cfuphea 
pubijhra. Bot. Beg,, 14. 

Ctcno'chbs Loddioe'sii. ** This very striking Orchideoui plant, the species upon which the 
genus is founded, is a native of Surinam, and was introduced from thence by Messrs. Loddiges, 
through J. H. Lanoe, Esq. As may be expected, it requires great heat and moisture, and^ thus 
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UoatBd, H flowof* raadiljrin tba antamual montluBy At which wMoa oar spectmen bloomed in the 
Rofil Gaxdens of Kew. The cohiimi, long and Blender and much oonvex, has not inaptly been 
compared to a noan't necky whenoe, as is well known, the generic ^>peUation is derived ; but to us 
it appears to have a still greater similarity to a Cobra da Capella, the swollen and dilated ^ex 
bdow the anther Tory accurately representing the inflated throat of that dreaded reptile, whUe the 
coloor and marking serve to increase the resemblance." This plant, when not flowering, very 
nroch re sem bles some of the dUasetumij Mormodety &c., but its flowers are very extraordinary, 
and are so in oonsequenoe of their shape, which it is difficult to convey au idea of by describing. 
The eolonrs of the flower are dingy, and not remarkable. BoL Mag,, 4215. 

Cakase^tum callo'sum. vor. g&andiflo^rum. «This singular plant," writes Sir W, J. 
Hooker, " of which the flowers may, I think, be likened to the body and legs of a great spider, is 
from the rich collection in Syon Churdens, and was received by His Grace the Duke of Northnm- 
beriand from Cohmabia. Notwithstanding the large size of the blossoms, and the slightly dissi' 
milar form and different coloor of the lip, I fear it can only be considered a variety of C, oaUonun 
of Dr. lindley, and I am the more confirmed in this opinion from aflerwards receiving fr«m Syoo 
a smaller state of the same plant, exactly, as it were, intermediate between the two. Its long pen- 
dant q»ikes of dingy purple flowers, of which the flcmd coverings are singularly divaricated, tbo 
three upper pieces being i^>pUed to the back of the column, the two lower to the under side of the 
lip, are produced in December.*' Bot. Mag,, 4219. 

Dbidbo'bivh ado'zccum. Flowered in the establishment of the Messrs. Loddiges in 1842 ; it 
was received by them from Dr. WaUich, who sent it from Calcutta. ''In some respects it is 
allied to D. Piawrdi, especially in its snudl pink flowers and manner of growth ; but it is more 
closely related to 2). mMehabum, of which it may be regarded as a feeble imitation. It is, how- 
ever, widdy different from both, and is eq>eciaUy known by its half-transparant flowers, of the 
most delieate textnre and clearest tmts. Why it is called D. adtmcum, or whence it oomes, we 
know not." Bot. JUg.^ 15. 

Fdoo^sia hs'tbbophtlla. ** A very pretty shrub, named by CavaniUes in honour of Bernard 
CSenftiagos, a Spanish botanist of the 16th century, and now, we believe, first cultivated in 
England from seeds sent home from St. Martha, by our collector, Mr. Purdie, in 1846. At the 
Syon Gardens, where our figure was made, plants flowered !n the same year. The general 
appearanee of the blossoms is not much unlike those of Ikurnera ulmifoUa ; but when the centre 
of the flower is examined, each of the five petals will be found to have a rich scarlet or biood- 
eolonred, pectinated spot, the teeth er rays arranged with the most perfect regularity." The 
plant is '^a rather twiggy, erect, branching, glabrous shrub," with *^ alternate, somewhat remotOy 
upon rather long slender footstalks, oval or oblong leaves." The flowers are produced at the 
axils of the leaves, on long peduncles, and are composed '' of five broadly cuneate, oblique and 
imbricated almost twisted petals, tapering into a short claw of a yellow colour, with a deep blood- 
coloured blotch." BedomUan heteropkyUa is a synonyme. Bat, Mag., 4218. 

Gbsnb^bia Honde'nsis. ** A very handsome Getneria, new to our gardens, discovered by 
Humboldt, at Honda, New Grenada. Tubers were sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew, by 
Mr. Purdie, early m 1845, one of them, ft^im which the drawing is here made, flowered at Syon 
Gardens in December of the same year. The rich scarlet of the flowers, yellow at the month, 
remind one of the well-known ManetHa hicolor ; but here the red is due to the shaggy hairs, 
altogether of that colour, with which the tube of the corolla is clothed for almost its whole length. 
It requires the same kind of treatment as other species of this fine genus ; and it appears that, by 
a little management in forcing or retarding the tubers, tiiey may be made to blossom at ahnost 
every season of the year." Bot. Mag., 4217. 

Ko'fsia fbutioo^sa. It is stated by Dr. Roxburgh that this ptant was introduced into the 
Botanic Garden of Calcutta, from Pegu, and there flowered constantly ; that ^ its flowers are 
like those of Vinca roaea, but larger, and fiuntly fragrant. It is, in fact," he continues, ^ one of 
the most ornamental shrubs in the garden." « This," writes Sir W. J. Hooker, '' is not saying 
too much, for certainly in cultivation this plant is a great ornament to our stoves, and thou^ not 
in constant flower, it blooms several times in the year and at very uncertain seasons, and 
eontxnues some time in beanty." De CandoUe separates it frt>m the genus Gerbera. It is a native 
of the peninsula or islands of Malay ; and was probably first introduced into Europe by M< 
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exisdng. Its lodging about the joung growth most also be preTeoted, to avoid all diaiieet of injury 
from damp. MiBchief enanmg firom the raTsgea of inaeeti moat be anticipaAed and prerented. 

In the stove a high degree of temperature may be maintained, if in oonjmietioB with it a proper 
amoont €vf moisture is secured ; the Tarious stages of growth of the plants is the best criterion by 
which to regulate its application. A healthy and substantial growth is now property enoonragedy 
rather than regard being had to a display of flowers. In case of individual specimens or particular 
plants flowering, and their bloom is wished to be preserved, they had better be removed to where 
sneh can be effected, as the atmosphere which ongfat to exist in a stove would quickly destroy 
it. Plants growing vigorously may be stimulated to maintain that vigour ; and then proper 
staking, disbudding, and training, according to various circumstances, must not be lost sight of^ but 
regularly attended to. 

New Holland and greenhouse plants in general, now begin to be dehghtfiilly interesting ; a 
display of bloom amongst them, is more genend than it is with the inmates of the stove; 
consequently its maintenance must be duly regarded. Newly potted plants, and those growing, 
wiU require a nice attention to a supply of water being administered to them ; frequent syringings, 
a perfbct regard to cleanliness and admission of air copiously, is greatly condndve to the welfare 
of the tribe of plants under con/Hderation. To them, as to all plants, it ihould ever be remembered 
that the more fresh air is admitted^ the more likely they are to do well, if it is done without 
the temperature of the structures in which they grow being improperly lowered, and its entrance 
at any time in cold streams is prevented. 

In the conservatory, whether stove or greenhouse, the most particular attention to neatness 
and order should be discernible. Every care must be bestowed upon plants flowering in it, to 
preserve their bloom ; and when it is faded, if they are portable, they should be placed where 
they will be favourably situated to perfect their growth. 

Perennials, half-hardy, and other plants, must be progressively inured to the open air ; and 
Anally, towards the end of the month, many may be planted in their summer quarters. In 
planting any pot-plants in the open ground, a point that should be fixedly kept in view, is to see 
that the ball of the plant to be turned out, is perfectly moist, particularly if the plants have many 
roots. 

The preparation of plants for flowering next winter should now be thought of, by propagating 
eoriow for that puirpom : among those best adapted, (^ryjafUftemtiifW daim a flrst consideration : 
suckers and cuttings should be taken and struck ; Chima IUm» of particular and good kinds, scarlet 
PdargimuiMMy HeUoiropeB, Ac, ; and when these have rooted, it should be borne in mind, they 
require especially treatmg for the purpose they are intended ; by growing them to good strong 
plants, and not permitting them to flower, till they are required to do so. 

In the ont-door department, the making good and dressing the verges of walks, turning the 
latter where required, and fresh gravelling, if necessary, should be attended to. The operation 
of turning walks should alwajrs be delayed as late in the season as can be done without interfering 
with their properly setting afterwards ; and this, that Ae moss and minute weeds that may be 
growing on their surface shall be the more effednally destroyed by the now-increased power of the 
sun's rays. Well rolling kwns is generally extensively practised at this season ; in addition to its 
being done now, we prefer the rolls always preceding the scythe : it not only improves the appear- 
ance of the lawn, but by aiding the operation of mowing is a saving of time. 

Presuming that, as regards general pruning, training of climbers, &c., our previous direetioDB 
have been eomplied with, we have nothing to add to instructions already given. Flower-beds 
shoold be got in readiness for immediate planting, and the kind of plants to occupy each deter- 
mined, so that when they are planted no Undranoe may be experienced. 

Those directions of last month reUting to the planting out of hardy hertiaoeoos and mum half- 
hardy plants, may be henceforth repeatedly carried out The destroying of all weeds as they 
make tfieir appearance, will be 'a saving of future labour, and, in addition to this, neatness and 
order should everywhere prevaU. 

In case of Uite frosts, iZVw P<mme$ and many qwdous plants will need protection, not more to 
prevent their flowers being destroyed than to preserve the plants themselves from severe 
injury. 
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The present epeciee is ona of the prettiest of its interesting femily, and in the 
greenboose, iriien in a healthy state, is always interesting; its singularly-angled 
br^ht^reen leaves rendering it bo even when not in flower. It is a native of 
New Holland, where it was discovered by Baxter. To this country it was intro- 
duced in 1B30, bnt now even is somewhat scarce, which may arise in part ^m the 
delicaiy of its nature, it being one of the more delicate of the genus. 

In habit it is naturally less stra^ling than some species of Chorozema, and by 
jndidous managiiig can be rendered very compact : it is in an intermediate degree 
robost, well clothed with leaves, and bears in early sprii^;, veiy freely, its short spikes 
of lively scarlet and purple Sowers ; and although, in common with tlie greater part of 
Leffumittoia, doing so at that period only in a greater degree than many others of 
them, it is &om the cause already mentioned, throughout the whole year an object 
of interest. 

As compared with some other delicate plants of the same natural order, and with 
closely allied genera, Chorozema* are not generally cultivated with that success their 
merits would render desirable. One of the principal causes of failure in mannging 
them, in common with fine-n>ot«d plants in general, is, we are persuaded, the ii^ury 
their hair-like roots are too frequently exposed to from the pots in which the plants 
are growing being unguarded from the injurious effects of burning sun, and otber 
drying influences, conjunctively with evils of which these are the fertile source, not 
less in magnitude, but which here would occupy too much space to detail. 

C. tnangvUiTe, as before noticed, being delicate, some di£Qculty in cultivating it 
well (as may be expected) is experienced : when, however, well grown, it amply 
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repays the care its proper management renders necessary. 'Selecting healthy 
plants, growing them in good sandy peat, secoring good drainage, well elevating the 
ball of the plant in the centre of the pot, shading from glaring sun during the period 
of their growth, and in winter placing them where they will be secure from damp, is 
doing much towards fayourable success. Cuttings with proper attention root with 
tolerable freedom. 

Qur drawing was prepared some time ago in the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

Labillardiere gave the generic name from Choros, a dance ; and zema, drink ; 
commemorative of the joy he and his party experienced on finding a fresh-water 
spring when travelling on the West Coast of New Holland. 



n/£-r. 



ERANTHEMUM VARIABILE. 

(TftriaUe Enmthcmam.) 

C&u». Ordm. 

DIANDRIA. MONOOYNIA. 

ACA17THACE^. 



Oavmc Ciu&Acnm. -. Cof jr« ftf^Atft, tabnlAr, 
oreot, ■Uiiny, pentetont Corolla monopetalous, fun- 
nd-«hap6d, tobe dendor, veiy lonf , limb flTe-parted, 
flat, lobMobOTBte and eqniL Stamen* two; flUmenU 
spifal at the base ; anthera nearly ovate^ oompreaeed 
and piolniding beyond the orlfloe. Btpk orate. BtigwM 



ereot, unequal. Ovarium ipatolate, oompreaMd, two- 
▼alved. Ovulet eolitary, lentiform. 

Bpbctpic CHAiucTsn.— Ptont tufnrutiooeeb slender, 
pnbeaoent Spiku terminal, loose. PedunOti axil- 
lary, few-flowered. Ca2jrx with subulate lobes. Leaves 
OTato or oblong, entire or slightly toothed. 



It is recorded in botanical catalogues that this plant was first brought under 
notice in 1820 ; by whom, where grown, or to what extent it was then regarded, we 
are not able to learn. Till the present we are not conscious that a figure 
of it exists ; and, being described in Brown's (Robert) ** Prodron^us Flors Nova 
Hollandiffi," it is little noticed in works on Botany. 

Of its history, as it now exists in our gardens, further than that Messrs. Knight 
and Perry (who kindly furnished the subject of our drawing) received it recently 
from Eew, we have no intelligence. It is a yery desirable plant, bearing all summer, 
in great profusion ; its spikes of pretty light-purple flowers, which at their throat are 
slightly marked with rosy crimson. Quite small plaats flower yery freely ; indeed, 
it is dwarf-growing, and well clothed with foliage, whose silvery marking always 
constitutes it a pleasing object 

Being a New Holland species, it may be imagined that a greenhouse temperature 
is all that it requires ; and although it might there grow and flower with very flEur 
success, there is no question but it would be in its true element in the stove, or at 
least in an intermediate house : grown in either of these last, and when flowering 
placing it in a warm greenhouse, would not be subjecting it to conditions unfEivour- 
able to its welfare, and would permit its bloom to be viewed with a degree of 
pleasure the stove, as is well known, would not admit of. 

Notwithstanding it is a plant so pleasingly compact, and wearing such an 
engaging aspect when flowering, only requiring to be seen in that state by a lover of 
flowers, to be desired ; as a large or tolerably sized specimen only, it probably will be 
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considered really ornamental. The ease with which it can be induced to form such 
specimens prevents such a circumstance being prejudicial to its extensiye culture. 
The freedom of its growth only requires that it be liberally treated to enable it 
to attain any dimensions. Cuttings root very easily. It should be grown in loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat. 



'^.■^^r^t'TU-tz. .^«.^vrf^,' 



BEGONIA NIHDA. 



(SUataig-IfHiiTcd Begonia.) 



CkUM. 

MONCECIA. 



Nmiaral Oriar. 
BBOONllCEJB. 



Ordtr. 
POLYANDRIA. 



OmBMc CuAMActMM^^Maie Jloweri.--Calpx want- 
ing. Corona polypetalons ; petals oommoDly four, 
uneqaaL Fomale flawtri.--^aiffx wanting. Corolla 
with from four to nlnapetala» goaeraUy nneqiial. Stplet 
three, bifld. GSajimte trlqaetroQi^ winged, thre»-oellfld, 
many-aeeded. 

fipccinc CHAaACRa«— Plant, a tall dimh. Leaves 



oblique, ovate^ acute, obioletely orenated, thlning. 
Stipules oblong, onapidate, keeled. Male flowers with 
four petala ; two roundish, two oblong, and amallar. 
Female flowers with iive equal petala. Capsule with a 
large wing. 
BYNONTMaa.— B. oMiqua, B. purpurea, B. minor. 



It affords us much gratificatioii to perceive that this family is in some degree 
engaging the attention it is worthy of; but we have not yet much cause to exult, so 
little is the worth of its members appreciated, compared with what it ought to be. 
No genus of plants, as a whole, deserves more extensively to be grown ; distinguished 
as they are by so great a diversity of character, and real beauty, and flowering freely in 
the extreme : some species do so nearly always, and no portion of the year is imen- 
livened by the blossoms of some of them. And again, they are so easily cultivated ; 
several kinds grow and flower very freely in the greenhouse, though all are benefited 
by a warmer temperature, and many necessarily require it. 

" The Botanical Magazine *' (from which our specific character is borrowed) 
informs us that B, nitida was received at Kew from Dr. W. Brown, in 1779 : it is a 
native of Jamaica, and one of the best of the light-flowering species ; grows freely and 
erect, becoming a large bush, and bearing panicles of pinkish-white flowers in pro- 
fusion all summer : these contrasting with the rather large, oblique, shining leaves, 
have a fine effect 

The ease with which Begonias flourish and produce bloom under any kind of 
treatment, though rendering them plants which all may cultivate with success, has led 
(in conjunction, probably, with the succulency of their nature preventing their being 
regarded in any other light than as objects of ornament) to their merits being lost 
sight of. No plants are more susceptible of improvement by good culture than the 
family of which the one under consideration is a member : a plant of B, eoccinea 
which recently came under our observation, enjoying in a high degree the benefit of 
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good management, could scarcely be eqiiUled (viewing it ornamentally) by any 
plant, whateyer its merits. 

Haying recently entered yery largely into the management of Begonias, it would 
be superfluous to giye particular instructions for growing B. nitida, especially as it is 
more easily managed than some, the warmth of the stove being given it 

The name engraved by our artist is one of the many by which this plant is 
known, but, as will be seen, is not the correct one. 

Our obligations are due to the Messrs. EoUisson for the opportunity of taking our 
drawing. 

Begonia is in honour of Michael Begon, a botanist of the seventeenth century. 
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S MimiLa^klsAi 






CUTOBIA TERNATEA MAJOR. 



(OrMter CUtarUL) 



CUm, 
DIADELPHIA. 



Oritr. 
DECANDRIA. 



KmhtrmtOrdtr. 
LEGUMUTOSJB. 



Onmuc Cajjueran^^-Calpx ftunUlMd with two 
wxgB Ismota It the base, fire^flkft. VesiUum laive. 
auumtnt dJadelpboiM* tnmrti&i along with the petals 
aboT* the baae of the oalyz. StpU rather dUated at 
the aiMX. Leffywt§ linear, oompreaaed, atralght, two- 
▼alTWl* aeominated tqr the baae of the atjle, one-eeUed, 
au my Bea de d. 8udt nanally aeparated bjeellalar aab- 
atanoe ^J>on*t QardeiUno andBotanp. 

Brmomc CaAaAcraiL— Pton< aob-dunbly, e f ei giei . 
sums twining, pnb e eo en t, bcanohing at the axil of 



each leaf. £m«m with trom two to four paira of orate 
nraoronate leafleta, and a terminal odd one, nearly 
smooth, bat aometimes baring a few minute hairs. 
BtipuUs rerj small, awl-ehaped. Bract* laige, roond" 
iah. (kUfx tubalar, with fire lanoeolate segments, re- 
maining in a dry state around the base of the seed-pod. 
Flowers of a oonaiderable slae, bright-Une. Legumes 
long, slightly downy. 

Tab. Majob.— a plant ralaed from aeeda, reoelTed 
tmu New South Walee, baring large deep blue flowers. 



Few gardens, we imagine, in which plants receive the commonest share of 
attention, will not at some period have possessed the singular and beaatiful ClUoria 
tematea, which is a native of India, and is figured in vol. vii. of this work. Our 
present subject is from Sydney, New South Wales, whence seeds of it were received 
by the lady of B. Harrison, Esq., a gentleman, neighbour to J. Cook, Esq., of Brook- 
lands, Blackheath, Kent, and to whose successful gardener, Mr. W. P. Ayres, they 
were presented ; and being raised, and flowering, proved to be a distinct and very 
superior variety, well deserving to be distinguished by the name now given it 

" The flowers," states Mr. Ayres, in a communication he has £Givoured us with 
respecting the plant, "are both larger and deeper in colour than C. temcOea, 
while the leaflets are more obtuse at tbe points, and are singylarly marbled with 
yellowish-green, on a dark-green ground colour ; it also flowers much more freely 
than any of the varieties of C. tematea which I have cultivated. It will doubtless 
prove a very easily cultivated stove, or warm greenhouse climber, requiring to be 
sown in the early part of March in a brisk moist heat of 66^ or 70^, and grown 
freely at about the same temperature. It requires plenty of moisture in the growing 
season, both at the roots and over the foliage, as it is subject to the attack of Red 
Spider. 

" The Clitorias do not root freely from cuttings, but as they produce abundance 
of seed I do not take the trouble of keeping the old plants over the winter " 
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In saying, '' The Clitorias do not root freely from cuttings," Mr. Ayres doubtless 
alludes to C tematea, its varieties, and the annual species in general, as ve have 
not found such others as have come under our notice subject to the difficulty he 
mentions. 

A soil consisting of loam, peat, aud leaf-mould, so proportioned as to constitute it 
lights, with good drainage secured to the pots in which the plants are grown, will be 
found veiy &ivourable to their welfare. 

Clitoria is from Clitoris, an anatomical term ; to the subject of which the flowers 
are thought to bear some resemblance. 
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APPLICATION OF HEAT. 

Genebal Subject. At a period when a great stimulus is given to the higher and 
more elegant departments of horticulture, by the reduction of duties which had long 
lain as a dead weight upon its energies, it cannot be improper to take a retrospective 
Tiew of the stages through which the processes of forcing and floriculture have passed 
from their rude commencements to their present state of comparative perfection. 

It were curious to retrace the appliances adopted and described hj that Prince 
of Gardeners, Philip Miller, in his celebrated work the " Gardener's Dictionary," 
published above a century ago, wherein we find the flues coursing backward and 
forward in the back walls of pine stoves, vineries, &c.. Sec. This mention of flues so 
situated leads to the consideration of that new scheme, now urged upon the public 
notice with a degree of pertinacity of which it appears very unworthy, under the title 
of the Polmaise System. * 

It is utterly repugnant to our object to decry anything or any experiment which 
may conduce to improvement ; therefore, pending the arguments pro and con adduced 
by some who advocate or repudiate an arrangement which can in no degree aflect 
the floral departments of the gardener, we now propose to take a passing glance 
of those methods of heating and applying bottom-heat which are manifest im. 
provements upon the first inefficient flues in the back wall that have been above 

alluded to. 

The ordinary smoke flue, which has undergone every possible modification in its 
courses and positions, is on two accounts manifestly defective, the only exception (if 
80 it can be considered) being the one figured in No. 143 of this Magazine, at page 
d5d. The first defect is inequality in the radiation of heat, by which the temperature 
of any house must vaiy in proportion. The second defect arises &om altered condi« 
tions of the atmosphere, effected by the pervious nature of the brick channels through 
which the smoke and wateiy vapour, impregnated with sulphur and sulphurous acid, 
pass towards their final egress of the chimney. This defect cannot be perfectly 
remedied if even the steam of boiling water were thrown by a jet upon the burning 
fuel, so as to produce the entire combustion of the smoke ; because, though the 
formation of sooty black smoke might be prevented, the sulphurous ammoniacal 
gases would still pass along the flue and chimney, and penetrating the bricks, 
become intermixed with the atmosphere of the building. 

Here we call to mind the peculiar odour of a house heated by coals and coke, 
through the medium of smoke flues; it is dry and unrefreshing : the sensation 
created on the skin appeals to the imderstanding, and seems to demonstrate that a 
healthy condition of foliage is wholly incompatible with a heated dry-stove. Hence 
the necessity of steaming, of pouring water upon flues, and of deluging the floor 
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therewith, all of which are very ii^urious to the gardener whose avocations confine 
him for hours in a large vuiery or pine stove, saturated with water and vapour. 
Persons are in the hahit of asserting that under certain circumstances " the air is 
burnt:'' the expression is erroneous, though the efiFect produced would appear to 
sanction the fact Thus, an " Amott's stove " causes a disagreeable heat on the 
surfewe of the skin, rendering the face hot, while the feet become painfully cold ! 
The theory is simply this : the iron of the stove, heated by internal fire, attracts 
oxygen from the air, and leaves a predominance of the deleterious azote or nitrogen, 
a gas perfectly unfitted for respiration, and which disturbs the vital pulmonary 
functions. Plants have systems of breatliing and tratispiratory pores ; hence they 
sink imder the influence of a dry poisoned atmosphere, and their vital functions 
become deranged. Watery vapoiu* coimteracts the effects of heated brick-surfaces, 
and of iron-cased stoves ; but its agency is not complete ; therefore we are called 
upon to search for melioration in the heating machinery of forcing-houses. 

The first and most important change (for improvement it can scarcely be consi- 
dered) was effected by the introduction of steam, of which a notable example was 
furnished by the late Mr. Loudon in his Encyclopaedia of Gardening, edition of 
18Ji6, pp. 326 — 328, particularly at par. No. 1669. Reference is made to the 
garden, mansion, and farm-yard of Edward Gray, Esq.,of Harringay-house, Homsey, 
near London, "where ten large hothouses, and the largest of them 560 feet fi^m 
the boiler, have been heated in a masterly manner by Messrs. Bailey." 

A plan is given of the work in p. 327. The houses thus heated comprised two 
graperies, two pineries, a peach-house, a strawberry pit, plant-stove, grapery, green- 
house, conservatory, a mushroom-house, in all 60,000 cubic feet of air, and in addi- 
tion, it supplied a steam apparatus in the farm-yard. 

Among tradesmen and general gardeners, we believe that Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, were the first to adopt heating by steam in the large way ; but it was 
found there, and in every other situation, that, although the heat distributed by 
steam is nearly equal and certain, and, as Loudon observed, so regular as " never to 
heat the tubes, even close to the boiler, above 212 degrees, it will heat them to the 
same degree, or nearly so, at the distance of 1,000, 2,000, or an indefinite number 
of feet." Yet it cannot act at all unless the water which furnishes the steam be 
always kept actively boiling. This, tljen, was found the chief vice of the system, 
and thus, by accident, a whole range of buildings might be brought into danger by 
the sudden privation of its heating medium. Steam, therefore, &iled, and was 
succeeded by the introduction of hot water : but to whom are we to ascribe that 
great improvement ? 

Mr. Knight, the " President," did not appear to adopt it, because by one of his 
manuscripts it was made evident that he remained perfectly satisfied with " a well- 
built and well-placed smoke Hue, composed of the best materials." However, we read, 
at par. No. 1670 of the *' EncyclopsBdia of Gardening," (1826,) just cited, that "Pipes 
of hot water were proposed to be circulated through hothouses by Knight." {Horl. 
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TroM,, vol. iii.) The plan, it is also stated, was tried many years ago by the late Mr. 
Gould, gardener to Prince Potemkin, in the immense conservatory of the Tauridian 
Palace, of Petersburgh. It was adopted to a certain extent by Davis, a sugar-boiler, 
in Essex ; but it does not appear likely to become general. 

As now, in the instance of the Polmaise projects, arguments were then adduced 
on both sides, and opinions ran in opposite directions. Strange to say, the same 
Mr. Loudon received a communication, and thus published it m vol. iii. of his 
" Grardener s Magazine" of 1828, page 186, No. 23. The article was headed, "An 
Account of a Plan of heating Stoves by means of Hot Water, employed in the Garden 
of Anthony Baker, Esq., F.H.S., by Mr. Whale, gardener to Mr. Bacon." 

There is an accompanying figiure, which proves that a boilerwas placed in a recess 
in the centre of the back wall of a house, 40 feet long, whence two pipes, three and 
a half inches diameter, passed from the boiler, and two others, of the same bore, re-en- 
tered it at a place nearer the bottom of that vessel. Mr. Bacon had, in 1822, put this 
mode of heating in practice, on a small scale, at his seat at Abemean, in Glamor- 
ganshire ; and Mr. Atkinson, the architect, had, at his residence at Grove-end, 
oonstracted a model of a similar apparatus — without, at the time, having any commu' 
nication with Mr. Baker — ^with which he tried the experiments successfully. 

Thus we have reason to believe that the year 1822 may be viewed as the era of 
the hot-water system. The boiler appears to have been a square vessel, 24 feet 
long, 1-^ wide, and 1 foot 8 inches deep, heated by a fire at the bottom. 

Since that period, various improvements have suggested themselves ; boilers of 
different shapes, and differently situated in respect to the heating fuel, have become 
articles of commerce ; are eulogised and puffed off, or complained of and disqualified, 
according to circumstances ; and in many cases gutters or channels of cemented tiles, 
or of wood, have been substituted for pipes. Equability of heat, economy of fuel and 
of labour have been the general objects of all parties, and herein little remains to be 
added to the simple (acts detailed by Mr. Whale, who, after pointing out the defects 
of the brick flue and steam-pipes, adds, '* The heating with hot water hais none of 
the objections belonging to flues and to steam. The apparatus is simple, and not 
liable to get out of order. The boiler has only a loose wooden cover, and no safety- 
valves are required. The fuel consumed is very moderate, and when once the water 
is heated for it, retains its heat for many hours after the fire has gone out." 

Thus the principles of this fine system of heating were established and worked out 
above 24 years ago, and all our subsequent improvements consist in giving intensity 

« 

to the current by confinement and pressure, aided by position, so as to command the 
utmost equability attainable by means of any fluid which parts with some of its heat 
during every moment, and through every foot of its course. By the assistance of 
sliders in tanks and water-channels, or of valves in iron tubes, steam also is at com- 
mand ; and with appliances for the diffusion of bottom or atmospheric heat, and a 
moist vapour to almost any required extent, what more can be requii'ed ? To perfect 
our machinery — to economise in every way consistent with liberality, — are acts of 
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pradence ; but we cannot consent to " unknow all our knowledge/' for a mere asflertLon, 
and to vote a s}'8tem vicious which has effected wonders in eveiy branch of high 
cultivation. 

Whatever may result ultimately from firesh adaptations of, and ingenioua 
additions to machinery, certain it is that the Amott or Polmaise stove, or other 
modification of a central fire with a wet blanket, will never furnish bottom-heat, or 
be applicable to the greenhouse. They refer to the vinery ; but as that structure 
does not enter into the plan of our work, we refrain from saying any more on a 
subject which is irrelevant to our design; nevertheless, the above remarks were 
needed, to caution readers who might misapply fsucts adduced in other periodicals. 



ON GROWING IPOMiEA RUBRO-CiERULEA, AND 
PHARBITIS LEARII, IN THE OPEN AIR. 



NoTwiTHSTANDiNO, iu treating of the above plants, we run the risk of going over 
ground previously traversed, we have not the slightest hesitation in directing atten- 
tion to any plan, the adoption of which will enable such truly resplendent subjects to 
be more universally grown, and their beauties to gratify more extensively those who 
can appreciate their worth. 

In floricultural, as in all pursuits which minister to the gratification or neces- 
sities of man, what constitutes the objects of those pursuits engages his attention, 
or occupies his time and talents, only so £bu: as they are esteemed really valuable. 
Next to a plant being known to be highly ornamental, the criterion of its value is the 
extent to which it can be rendered popularly so. A veiy slight practical acquaintance 
with plants, and the circumstances which contribute to their being cultivated, will 
suffice to convince that one of any kind, whatever its merits, engrosses regard in 
proportion to the extent those merits are widely understood and appreciated, or the 
reverse, under an opposite state of things. Our position in a peculiar manner brings us 
in contact with circumstances which enable us to understand this fact in its fullest 
extent. 

The two plants under consideration are associated together in the present notice, 
more because the treatment we are desirous to see applied to them is equally advan- 
tageous to both, than from their general similarity to each other, either as to the 
management they experience, or their botanical resemblance. Ipomaa rubro<(Brttlea, 
as being more directly pleasing in general aspect^ more truly gorgeous when flowering 
.well, we will first advert to, by taking a review of the manner in which it is usually 
grown. As an annual, it is raised in early spring, and every encouragement to free 
growth afforded it ; how exultingly to appearance it appreciates its advantages by 
inconceivably rapid and vigorous growth, those having any acquaintance with its 
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management will bear us testimony : kept growing in pots, it soon becomes 
unmanageable, as £Eur as desirable training, by confining it to any description of 
trellis, to induce it to form a pleasing specimen, isc,, is concerned, and attains to such 
dimensions as render its further management as a potrplant, impracticable. If it 
is plunged in the pot in which it may be growing, or planted out in the greenhouse 
or stoTo, a continuation of equally exuberant growth will still distinguish it, and 
under such circumstances a yeiy considerable space, possessing the advantage of being 
quite open, and enjoying unobstructed light, is quite necessary, if it is to be allowed 
to develop its natural character. With such advantages, a splendid effect, in late 
autumn, when the natural luxuriance of its grovrth is checked by the decreased 
amount of light, is often created for a considerable period, by the splendour and 
number of its blossoms. By a modification of the last-mentioned course of treat- 
ment, or a combination of the advantages of the two methods alluded to, we have 
succeeded in flowering it in a very superior and remarkable manner. Some seed 
sown early last spring, quickly formed strong healthy plants ; at first they were libe- 
rally potted, and being favoured with a temperature and atmosphere veiy congenial 
to vegetation, they grew with astomshing luxuriance ; eventually, however, 
(through the summer) they were nominally disregarded. In autumn they were 
placed, still growing in the same pots, (which for the size of the plants were small, 
and which had become filled with roots,) in a house where a very agreeable dryish 
temperature was maintained, and which enjoyed peculiar advantages in being very 
light, catching almost every ray of sun : for convenience the pots were elevated over 
the hot-water pipes, the plants having their tops directed and slightly attached to a 
trellis-work at the back of the house ; with the aid of an occasional watering of liquid 
maniu^, they grew rapidly, and presently flowered in a most profuse manner, creating 
an effect during the time the flowers remained expanded, difficult to convey an idea of 
by description. But under neither of the methods of treatment detailed can the 
plants enjoy an extended cultivation. 

The principle upon which success was attained in flowerii^ I. rubro-carulea, in 
the instance just considered, consisted in the plants having been suitably situated to 
indulge their natural exuberance of growth, and then being subjected to such 
conditions as were fiivourable to the production of flowers. 

PharhUis Learii^ universally known as Ipomaa Learii, is much more favourably 
regarded than J. rvbro^iBruUa; and deservedly so, as being essentially more 
valuable, from its being a perennial, growing and bearing its clusters of flowers 
(when they are at all produced) with much greater freedom. Almost without 
exception, it is grown in the stove and then planted out ; and we cannot deny but 
that in numerous instances very distinguished success results from the treatment it 
there experiences. But in an economical point of view, and not less regarding it as 
occupying such an extent of space, thereby monopolising that room which could be much 
more pleasingly devoted to other climbers to give variety, ^., it is maintained 
there at a considerable sacrifice. Planted out frequently where it has no restrictions 
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• 

as regards room for its roots, it grows excessively free, often covering the whole roof 
of a house, and sometimes, under these circumstances, flowering very satisfictorily ; 
when it does so, though, it constitutes the exception, not the rule. The almost 
invariable consequence of it, and most similar free-growing plants, enjoying an 
unlimited extent of root-room is, that nothing is attained beyond unbounded 
luxuriance of growth, scarcely qualified with even the production of a solitary 
blossom. Except in instances where it is thus permitted to grow for a purpose of 
usefulness, as the shading of a propagating-house, &c., or for the creation of an 
unusually remarkable effect, it caimot be so extravagantly accommodated. 

In the greenhouse it would be likely to experience those conditions that are 
more in accordance with its natural requirements; but there even, generally 
€peaking, it is difficult to afford it that room, to provide for the development of its 
true chaiucter, and to favour it with the amount of light in conjunction with other 
requisites, necessary to insure a reasonable chance of its becoming the enchanting 
object the application of art, (developing its innate worth,) can constitute it. 

Viewing the several difficulties we have enumerated, as attending too universally 
the culture of Pkarbitis Learii, and Ipomcea rubro-cwrtdeay abstractedly, the con- 
clusion well-nigh arrived at is, that as plants, to be extensively cultivated, much less 
universally grown, they must be lost sight of. If no other ways of growing them 
were successful when practised, than those we have alluded to as success being 
attained under, such a conclusion would be just ; but we have great pleasure in 
directing attention to growing them in a manner that will afford the highest satisfac- 
tion, in as far as it is dependent upon a most profuse display of flowers conjointly with 
exuberant and really healthy growth. It is simply planting them to grow in the 
open air ; and as there, the plants which so strongly arrested our attention were 
flourishing in a manner ail that could be desired, we will describe the circumstances 
under which they were doing so, in preference to explaining the principles upon 
which that success was so pre-eminent A solitary plant of Pkarbitis Learii, of 
considerable size, and proportionately strong, was planted about the end of May, at 
the base of a low, rough wall, with a full south aspect ; the wall was previously 
furnished with wires, for the purpose of supporting climbing and other plants which 
might be attached to them. The natural soil of the situation was poor sandy loam, 
of a light-brown colour, to which only, by way of preparation for the roots of the 
plant, less than a fourth of leaf-mould was added ; establishing itself in the soil 
so prepared, it began to grow exceedingly free, flowering in the most gratifying and 
satisfactory manner imaginable. /. rubrO'C<cruleat under exactly similar circum- 
stances, did equally well. Some plants of the last species were pretty freely potted 
in suitable soil, and plunged in their pots in the same situation with those planted 
out, and were much benefited by being so treated ; and there is little doubt but that 
attention to prepainng a soil for /. rxibro-candea, under such circumstances, would 
always be followed by similar benefit, its being altogether more delicate, its 
roots especially, than P. TjeariL The actual cause of the plants being plunged 
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in pots was, to enable them to be taken up in the autumn and remoyed under 
shelter, that thej might perfect any seeds not come to maturity, at the sign 
of approaching frosls. The plants so operated upon were of rather small 
dimensions, and full of vigour ; they were taken off the wall with considerable 
facility, and being fastened to suitable trellises, not only when placed in a warm 
temperature ripened their seeds as it was desired they should, but bloomed for an 
unexpected length of time. Older plants of J. rubro-cctrulea, planted in the open 
ground, ripened abundance of seed in the situation in which they grew. 

The knowledge the fieu^ts aboye detailed put us in possession of, is that Fharintis 
Learii, and Ipomaa rubrthccBTuUa, are certain to succeed, at least on a consenratiye 
wall, and not there only, but on any wall or fence enjoying a south or southern aspect. 
Some preparation of the soil in which they are to grow will be necessary. It is 
requisite that it be rather light, not too rich, and the situation, if not naturally dry, 
should be rendered so by draining, ice. Numerous other stoye and greenhouse 
climbers suggest themselves as being equally certain to succeed, under similar 
circumstances ; among them the lovely PharbUU tyrianthina, a species flomishing 
and flowering beautifully in the greenhouse, although usually regarded as requiring 
a stove ; Canvolmdtu pentanthtu, charming in the extreme when flowering in any 
position, but enchanting if planted where it can grow and flower in a natural 
manner ; and a great number of other fine plants, too numerous to mention here. 
To some of them we may recur at a future opportunity. 

Many dwelling-houses, with a garden adjoining, .possess an aspect in which the 
foregoing plants would thrive admirably. Any such, with their walls already occupied 
with climbing Eoms, Clematis, &c., present no obstacle to such plants being grown 
against them, as they would, proper provision being made for their roots, without 
doubt, grow and flower in a very pleasing manner, and attaching themselves to the more 
robust living supports, produce a very natural effect. 

The practice of growing Ipomaa rubro-ciendea in pots, and plunging them in a 
suitable situation in the open air, till they become fructiferous, and then removing 
them under the shelter of glass, to display their bloom, suggests the idea of dealing 
with many climbers similarly, some of which may be difficult to flower ; which diffi- 
culty by such means might be overcome. We recommend this suggestion to the 
attention of our readers, none of whom, we feel convinced, will consider we have 
gone too much into detail, or devoted too much space to our present paper, treating, 
as it does, of plants almost unequalled for the splendour of their flowers. 
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SUITABLENESS OF SOME KINDS OP DAHLIAS FOR 

FORMING DWARF MASSES. 

It is not our intention in the present paper to assume that any improyement in 
the method of growing DahUas^ as they are generally cultiyated, can be attained ; 
except, it may be, in some points of minor importance. Planted as they usually are, 
in extensive masses in suitable situations; in isolated groups; or in single and double 
lines; and as individual specimens; simply secured to an upright support, a proper 
space for the development to the fiill of their beauties, and the individual merits of 
each ; being agreeably trained, they constitute as separate individuals, or collective 
masses, a beautiful and noble object 

Any varieties taken indiscriminately, whatever are their merits as perfect formed 
flowers, or as being of a desirable colour, will not be suitable for our purpose ; nor can we 
specify any particular variety as appropriate, by giving its name, when there is such 
an endless number of names, and some of which are applied to flowers wholly 
opposite as regards their merits and colour. And, again, exactly similar kinds becur 
in different places wholly diffopsnt names. One of ancient favour, at the time of its 
popularity being held in great estimation, bore the name of Ranculaflora very 
generally, under which name, for growing in dwarf masses, it is now in some places 
extensively cultivated. Cttobtdaria muUiflora is a name it was also known by. It is 
of small dimensions, growing from three to four feet high, short jointed, and bears a 
large proportion of foliage, which is of a medium size and much serrated. The 
flowers are self-coloured, brightish crimson, rather small, of veiy fair form, and 
borne on shortish peduncles, in immense profusion. In this last particular merit 
consists its great excellence for the purpose under consideration. The variety in 
quesdon is thus described in detail, as it possibly possesses most of those properties 
which render a variety especially suitable for the object we have in view. Any of a 
similar character, of whatever colour, would be proportionately useful ; those of 
decided colours, bright and distinct, being most valuable. Among the numerous 
striped kinds and variegated varieties in general, numerous very appropriate, without 
doubt, could be found ; and if even few suitable at present exist, a very limited 
period need elapse before almost any nimiber of varieties of the required habit could 
be raised, proper parents, to commence with, being chosen ; for it is well known 
Dahlias increase in variety when raised from seed, to as great an extent as they can 
be increased in numbers by propagation. 

The most suitable kinds being selected, in raising the plants attention should be 
directed with a view to prevent their being highly stimulated, or luxuriance of dispo- 
sition created, it being unfavourable to a satisflEictory production of bloom. The soil 
to grow them in should be somewhat selected, any description would tend to defeat a 
favourable result; that free, rather light, and perhaps slightly poor, should be 
chosen. In planting, the plants should be placed so as nearly to lie flat on the 
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sur&ce of the soil, and secured with a hooked peg. After-management consists in 
pegging do\m, as thej continue to grow, the leading and main lateral shoots, leaving 
the remainder to rise and flower unsecured, excepting in case of their extending so 
much upwards as to hreak the uniform appearance of the mass ; few shoots 
require more than once &stening, and those about to flower should not be 
brought wholly to the ground by the pegs ; care must be taken that in bringing 
any down, they are not broken off or injured. The surest preventive of 
injury from this last cause, is to go over the plants regularly, fastening the shoots 
down while they are young. Some branches will require cutting away to prevent 
their being too thick, and the plants crowding upon each other ; the foliage too 
will occasionally want thinning for the same reasons, and to permit the whole plant 
to enjoy light and air. Managed in accordance with the foregoing directions, — the 
main point, choosing of proper kinds, being regarded, — a splendid mass of bloom, 
finely contrasting with dark-green stems and foliage, the whole rising from a foot 
to two feet high, produces, in appropriate situations, a very fine and unusual effect. 

The circumstances under which Dahlias so grown can be introduced into 
gardens, exists to a greater extent than might be supposed.^ In extensive grounds, 
clumps of them employed would be instrumental in introducing a feature very 
acceptable, as being unusual. Masses planted on banks, or a rising situation in the 
distance, would be unique, and create an effect wholly unattainable by other flowers- 
Also in less extensive pleasure-grounds, a group centrally situated, could sometimes 
be admitted to advantage ; and even in the rural garden of the cottage, such as are 
of small dimensions. These dwarf Dahlias, although not trained in the manner we 
describe, could be admitted where those of larger growth could not, the latter 
growing too tall, thereby being inappropriate from not according with the general 
features of the garden. 

It will be understood that those Dahlias of a dwarf and peculiarly inflorescent 
habit only, are properly suitable for the purpose we have drawn attention to ; and also 
why the tall-growing kinds, whatever are their merits, are not so. But as we are 
practically acquainted with their unsuitableness, we wiU notice one or two of the 
principal causes of their being so. In the first place, they do not bear flowers 
sufficiently free, and those which are borne when the plants are trained and pegged 
close to the groimd are hidden by the branches, owing to their long-jointedness ; the 
peduncles of the flowers are also, under such circumsteuices, greatly elongated, 
consequently are incapable of supporting the flowers under heavy rain, or against 
rough wind. In arranging the branches too, when pegging them down, it is 
difficult to render them, from their great length, a compact and close mass ; in 
short, they will not at all bear comparison with the description we have directed 
attention to, which, under judicious management, will well recompense, by the 
fineness of their appearance in an appropriate situation, the extra labour and 
attention their management, when thus grown, may require. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 



The great esteem in which this Violet is uniyersally held, is attested hj the 
extent to which it is grown for the purpose of producing flowers in early spring. 
In our former volumes we have freely given practical instructions for its cultivation ; 
but, as it has recently come under our observation flourishing and producing flowers 
in a remarkably fine maimer, and with a success seldom experienced, we will give 
such account of that success as will put our readers in possession of a knowledge. of 
the principles upon which it was attained. 

The principal instance in question was that of a common garden-frame filled 
with plants in the usual manner, by being planted in rows : the foliage was in a 
remarkable degree healthy and robust, and the flowers, both as to the numbers in 
which they were produced, their doubleness, but more especially their size, were such, 
as those who in imagination measure them by such as are commonly met with, 
cannot conceive. In appearance, to the general observer, the plants under consider- 
ation were not flourishing from any peculiar causes or enjoying particular 
advantages. The only circumstance respecting them which forced itself upon the 
attention was their general healthiness, consisting in the deep green of their foliage, 
their perfect freeness from insects, &c. The soil in which they were growing 
was apparently of no particular description ; it seemed to be a light-textured, 
fibrous, ligbt>brown loam, with a portion of leaf-mould added. The frame was of the 
ordinary description, the lights being of wood ; it was merely raised by a course 
or two of bricks above the surfeu^e of the ground, situated so as to enjoy 
a south aspect. The plants were planted also on the surface of the ground, 
and were not more than a few inches higher than the surrounding surfeu^e 
outside the frame; they were consequently, at the back of the frume, as much as 
from two and a half to three feet from the glass, and at the front from twelve to 
fifteen inches. We are thus minute in describing these particulars, because the 
point to which we wish to draw particular attention is the degree of sJuide 
afforded the plants by their position in the middle of January, and that January of a 
very mild and rather gloomy description. In conjunction with the plants being 
quite healthy when they were planted, and in other, respects being in such a 
condition as would have been conducive to their welfare under any circumstances, 
we have no doubt the shade they enjoyed was mainly instrumental in causing so fine 
a development of flowers. In another instance, an occurrence accidentally came 
under our notice that exactly supports the view we have taken : — a frame filled with 
the Neapolitan Violet, so elevated as to permit the application of bottom-heat, (by 
linings of hot manure, &c.,)at pleasure, the plants being planted nearly close to the 
glass, were in the month of Februazy showing flower. At this period the severity 
of the weather rendered it necessary they should be well-protected; they were 
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accordingly covered vdth. garden-mats ; a fall of snow presently succeeding, with a 
continuation of severe weather, the covering was allowed to remain over them 
several days ; eventually, however, they were uncovered, and to our great surprise 
were bearing a number of fine healthy flowers. The degree of warmth afforded by 
linings at the time, was such as to be just perceptible. The plants were not by 
any means so healthy as in the first instance, where success was so extraordinary, 
but nevertheless produced fine flowers during the time they were in comparative 
darkness. 

Viewing the conclusion the feicts adduced in the foregoing paragraph lead to 
scientifically, so &r as science teaches that success in the cultivation of any plants is 
proportionately great or otherwise, as we succeed in subjecting them to similar con- 
ditions to those nature affords, or depart from doing so, there is nothing irrelevant to 
the known principles upon which plants are treated under cultivation. In the case 
of the Violet, we scarcely need allude to the extent to which its flowers eigoy shade, 
as they are naturally produced : every one knows that in endeavouring to pluck a 
handful of those gems from their lowly retreat, we have often to dislodge a mass of 
Nettles, or other rude herbage, or thrust ourselves to the bottom of a thorny hedge, 
or as often to plunge among the ranker vegetation of a shady wood, if we would 
possess the little modest flower ; and, as if not sufficiently shaded and hid from view 
imder these circumstances, it is still further shielded by the leaves of the plant 
which bears it. There is nothing in the habit of the Neapolitan Violet to indicate 
that it would not, under cultivation, equally enjoy as great a degree of shade and 
exclusion as the species of our native woods ; the circumstances under which it has 
flourished in so gratifying a manner, go to prove that it would. 

The general cultiu*e of the Neapolitan Violet is so simple, that in addition to 
what we have previously given respecting its management, we have little to notice. 
We cannot, however, omit impressing upon those propagating it, that they should 
endeavour to raise really healthy plants, keeping them free from that pest, the Red 
Spider, rather than luxuriant gross-growing ones. Usually at the time it is wished 
to have flowers, the plants are not only placed where they can receive all the light 
possible, but also are subjected to a higher temperature than is congenial to their 
nature, and which, we are satisfied, is very unfavourable to the production of flowers" 
In the instance described, where flowers so fine and in such numbers were produced, 
no artificial heat was applied, nor any means of protection, further than was neces- 
sary to screen the plants from firost. 

With these brief suggestions, and the facts adduced, we will leave our readers to 
be guided by their own discretion as to how far, or in what way they act upon them. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW OR BEAUriPUL PLANTS FIQURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR APRIL. 

Aristolo'chia giqa'ntea. Sir W. Hooker, writing of this species, says : — ** It is in reality a 
very striking and handsome flower, and rendered more worthy of cixltiyation in consequence of 
the absence of the horrid stench which will prevent the much larger blossoms of A, gig<u, Lindl., 
from ever becoming fayourite inmates of our stoves." It is a climber, with rather large, cordate, 
acute leaves, and flowers composed of a perianth very large, nine to ten inches long, if the curva- 
ture of the limb is taken into consideration. The tube is cream-white tinged with green ; the lower 
(pendent) half is oblong, inflated, obscurely veined, three-angled at the back, and having two pairs 
of oval depressions or glands at the base ; the tube thence becomes contracted, bent like a syphon, 
then enlarging and becoming excessively inflated on one (the anterior) side ; again it becomes 
contracted, and at once expands into the ample, singularly concave, almost conchiform limb, 
reticulated with veins, prominent on the outside, where it is cream-coloured, mottled with pale 
purple ; within, it is white, or nearly so, but the veins are purple, and the areolae sprinkled with 
purple ; the margin is waved, and is split down at the anterior edge ; the apex is tipped with an 
apiculus or short tail scarcely an inch long. Within, towards the mouth of the tube, the colour is 
much deeper, and of a more uniform purple." Bot. Mag., 4221. 

Arxo'psis pelta^ta. ^* An extremely curious new genus of Aroidea, discovered by our firiend 
J. S. Law, Esq., in the neighbourhood of his residence, Tanna, district of Bombay, and of which 
tubers were kindly sent by him to the Royal Gardens, where they flowered in August, 1845. It is 
one of the best marked and smallest of any genus of the Natural Order, and reminds one more of 
the growth of a Cyclamen than of an Aroideou$ plant Ramusaiia vivipara of Dr. Wright, Sir W. 
J. Hooker considers a synonyme." Bot, Mag., 4222. 

Aphela'ndra aurantia'ca. ^ Handsome as is the weU-known Aphdomdra cristaia, the present 
species far exceeds it in the size and rich orange-colour of the spikes, and it possesses another 
advantage, in the flowers appearing upon small handsome-looking plants. We regret that we 
cannot add to the little information given by Dr. Lindley, respecting the history of this plant. 
Nothing certun is known of the country. It was presented by Mr. Henderson, of Pineapple- 
plaee, to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it flowered in the stove in the autumn of 1845, and 
where it made a very striking appearance." Bot. Mag., 4224. 

Angina palu'stris. A plant introduced to our gardens by Ph. Miller, in 1731, from the West 
Indies. It was long cultivated at Kew, but never flowered there. It was first flowered by Mrs. 
Sherboume, of Hurst House, Prescott (a most successful cultivator of tropical fruits), in June, 
1843, in the stove ; and the fruit represented ripened in August, 1845. The chief value of the 
fruit consists in its beauty and rich fragrance, not being edible ; indeed by some it is said to be 
poisonous. It forms ^ a tree, six to fifteen feet in height, with ever-green, elliptic-ovate, very 
acute, g^rouB leaves, or rather short petioles. Peduneles lateral, but not axillary, solitary, sin^e- 
flowered. Calyx greenish-yellow, each with a red blotch within, deeper in the inner petals. 
Stamens and pistils numerous, crowded. Fruit ovato-rotundate, yellowish-brown when ripe, 
deep orange within, formed of a congeries of closely compact acini." Synonymes, A. glabra, 
A, aqwUica, A. vliginosa, Bot. Mag., 4226. 

Bouva'rdia lonoiflo'ra. ^ Bowoardia is a Mexican genus of Subiaceotu plants, named by Mr. 
Salisbury in compliment to Dr. Charles fiouvard, who was formerly superintendent of the Jardin 
du Roi at Paris. In most of the species the flowers are small ; here they are large, pure, white, 
and exhaling a delicious Jessamine-like fragrance, whence it becomes a most desirable stove plant. 
We know not if any garden possesses this charming Bouvardia, save that of the Eari of Derby, to 
whom I am indebted for the specimen here figured, and who received it from Ifzabol. It in- 
habits also Santa Anista, according to Humboldt, where it is called Plor de San Juan, and the 
vicinity of Queretaro and Huanajuato. My Herbarium possesses also native specimens from Mr. 
Skinner, gathered in Guatemala. In habit and form of corolla, this is closely allied to ffindna ; 
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but the seeds, according to CavanUles* figure, are those of CofftaoMB^ not of OincAofiace«.*' It is 

a branching shrub, with ovate, acuminate, entire leaves, bearing its flowers terminaUy, sometimes 

two or three together, at other timea the upper part of the branch is trichotomously divided into 

a coiymb of several, ten to twelve, large, snowy, very fragrant blossoms. Synonymes, AgvMtiak 

Umff^lora. Bet. Mag., 4223. 

£iu'ifTHEMUM ALBiFLO^RUM. ^ We are so accustomed,*' writes Sir W. Hooker, ^ to the bright 

blue of the flowers of an Bramthemwnf that it is not easy at first sight to persuade oneself that the 

present plant is of that genos, with its long almost virgate racemes of snow-white flowers : yet a nearer 

inspection will show that it has all the essential characters of it. The fertile stamens, it is true, 

are not esserted ; but neither are they in S* montanwmry an acknowledged species of Era/iUheiMm^ 

It was raised from seed from Bahia, by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Ck>., of Exeter, and by them 

kindly sent for the pages of this Magazine in November, 1845. Its foliage is large and handsome, 

dark-green, and its long spikes or racemes of pure white blossoms render the plant a pretty, 

though not a gaUy-coloured object It is cultivated in the stove." Bot, Mag., 4225. 

Indigo'fe&a dbco^ba. Mr. Fortune found this species cultivated in the nursery gardens at 
Shanghai, from whence he forwarded it to the Horticultural Society ; it is thought probable it 
may prove hardy. In the Journal of the Horticultural Society it is thus described : — ** A dark- 
green handsome bush, with somewhat glaucous branches. The leaves are pinnate in form, two to 
five pairs and an odd one, quite smooth on the upper ude, but slightly covered on the under 
side with very fine hairs ; attached by their middle ; the leaflets are exactly ovate, with a short 
bristle at their end, between one and a half and two inches long, of a very dark-green colour ; and 
to each pur there are two short bristle-like stipules. The flowers grow from the axils of the 
leaves in horizontal racemes much shorter than the leaves themselves ; they are a light rose- 
colour, and very handsome." It is a very free-growing greenhouse plant, flourishing in almost 
any kind of soil, and requiring an abundant supply of water in summer. £ot. Beg., 22. 

Plumba'oo zetla'nica. Except that it is inferior, and has white flowers inste&d of blue, this 
species is simihir to the well-known P. capensie. Dr. Lindley, writing of it says : — ^^ There are 
few species indeed which have a more extensive geographical range than this. Dr. Royle states 
that it occurs in the plains of India as far as 30° north latitude ; we have it now before us from 
Madras, Burma, Ceylon, and Timor ; and Dr. Brown found it as far to the southward as Port 
Jackson in New Holland. In none of the instances that have come under our observation, is 
there any difference of the least moment in the forms which the plant assumes in so many different 
climates." Bot, Beg,, 22. 

Sarcochi^lus calceo^lus. ^ This very singular species is a native of Manilla, whence Mr. 
Cumming sent it to Messrs.. Loddiges, of whose Catalogue it is 1554. The lengthened stem is at 
variance with the usual habit of SarcochUuSy as also is the lip, so far as the very large size of its 
middle lobe is concerned. But no other distinctions appear to exist. The resemblance of the 
lip to a slipper is too obvious to require being pointed out ; it is, however, but a &lse resemblance 
after all, for it has no hole for the foot, being solid and spongy, and in reality closed up by a pair 
of little ciliated warts." Bot. Beg., 19. 

SiLE'NE scha'pta. The Journal of the Horticultural Society states : — '^ This proves to be a 
beautiful little herbaceous plant, producing a great number of spreading slender downy stems, 
which form compact tufts, and are terminated near the extremity by four or five bright purple 
flowers more than an inch long. Of these flowers, that at the extremity of the shoot opens first, 
and those below it one after the other in succession, so that the branches are, by degrees, covered 
all over with blossoms. Itir stems do not rise above six inches high, and render it well suited for 
bedding out, or for cultivating among collections of alpines, or for rock-work, over which it will 
bend gracefully." A perennial, hardy, producing seeds fr«ely ; was received by the Horticultural 
Society from Dr. Fischer, who obtained it from the Botanic Garden at Dorpat, and it has also 
found its way hither through France. Bot, Beg., 20. 

Schube'rtia obaveo^lens. This plant has already been noticed by us as Phyda/iUhus a/wn- 
comu8 : Schubertia aiuicoma is also a synonyme. Dr. Lindley's figure was taken in the Nursery 
of Mr. Glendening of Tumham Green, who says : — '' When Stepha/notU florilmnda made its 
appearance it was generally considered, and justly, the finest twining plant in cultivation. The 
present subject is not inferior to it under good culture. The flowers are rather larger, and quite 
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B8 fragrant ; they are likewise produced in great profusion. The plant which was exhibited 
hy me before the Horticultural Society last autumn, and awarded a Banksian medal, remained in 
bloom quite four months ; thus rendering it a most useful and desirable plant at a season peculiarly 
distinguished by paucity of flower." Bot. lUg., 21. 

TaiCHOSA'NTHBS coLUBRi'KA. Dr. Luidlcy writes : — ** We believe that the sole possessor of 
this curious pkmt is Sir John Hay Williams, Bart, of Bodelwyddan, near St. Asaph. In 
growth the species resembles a cucumber, with leaves ten or twelve inches across, and varying in 
form from heart-shaped to three or five-lobed. The flowers are white, and beautifully cut into 
delicate threads, whence the botanical name TrichosantheSf which Sir James Smith translated 
HairhlosBom, The fruits, which hang down from the rafters to which the vines of the plant aro 
trained, resemble serpents, are six feet long, and when unripe, are singularly striped with green 
and white, which changes to a brilliant orange." BoL Beg^ 18. 



N£W OR INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLT FLOWERED OR DESERVING OF NOTICE, IN 
THE PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

Aif CUBA japo'nica, var. Every one knows the beautiful variegated Aucvha japonica. Mr. 
Low of Clapton has plants of a striking variety of this old favourite (imported, we believe) ; its 
foliage is thrice the size of that generally borne by the conmion species, and has a broad band of 
whitish-gold variegation down the middle; towards the margins they are of the usual colour. If it 
should continue to be distinguished by the novel marking above alluded to, it will make a beautiful 
slirub for the flower garden ; we are doubtful it will not ; indeed, we observed in one instance, it 
was simply producing the leaf of the common Attcuba ; possibly, grown in a dry gravelly situation, 
it might preserve its distinct features. 

Bego^nia In one of the stoves of the nursery of the before-named gentlenum, a very 

pretty species of this genus is flowering. It is from India, is one of the less strong-growing 
shrubby kinds, erect-growing, and having rather small, oblique, oval leaves, which are finely 
toothed, and their petioles, as well as the stems of the plant, reddish-blush colour. The flowers are 
borne profusely at the axils of the leaves, in small panicles, resembling those of B. nitidtif but are 
smaller, and more of a blush coloiir. 

CiNERA^RiA, vars. Among an immense number of seedling Oinenmai in the Nursery of the 
Messrs. Henderson of the Wellington Road, in fine bloom, the following were exhibited at the Horti- 
cultural Society's Booms, and received a certificate of merit : — Boy cU purple, Boyd crinuony IsabeUth 
and Beauty of St. JohiCsWood. The two first are fine colours, as indicated by their names ; Isabella is 
lilac and white ; and Beauty of St. John's Wood crimson and white. They are not novelties either 
as regards their colour, or the shape of their blossoms ; but are highly meritorious as bearing 
broad expansive heads of bloom, and luxuriant foliage ; indeed nearly the whole of the seedlings 
are distinguished by similar features. 

Dysoput'lla stella'ta. Observing small plants of this pretty plant in flower at Kew the 
other day, we were reminded of beautiful specimens exhibited in the beginning of December at 
the Horticultural Society's Rooms, in Regent Street, by Moore, gardener to the Earl of Auckland. 
It a good deal resembles a Bedstraw as regards the* disposal of its leaves and flowers ; the former 
are linear, produced in whorls at short distances apart along the stem, which is surmounted by a 
long spike of deep violet flowers. The plant is an annual, a native of India, inhabiting swamps, 
therefore requires heat and abundance of moisture to enable it to grow well. The plants in 
question were very fine specimens, and viewing them as flowering in winter, in conjunction with 
their colour, it is a plant of considerable importance. 

Fu'cHsiA . To the Horticultural Society, at a meeting in Regent Street on the 7th ult., 

the Messrs. Veitch sent a new member of this genus, a native of Peru. In general character it a 
good deal resembles Fuduia fulgens as to habit, but it has no corolla ; its beauty therefore consists 
in its calyx, which is very long, and those on the principal plant exhibited, were a pale rose- 
colour ; a specimen bearing flowers of a darker hue was present ; the flowers ai*e produced freely 
at the base of the young shoots. The foliage pretty, somewhat heart-shaped ; and altogether it is 
a very beautiful, and most distinct species. 

Habrotha'mm'S fascicula'tus. Although we have previously noticed this fine plant, we 
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cannot refrain from doing bo in the present instance. A specimen flowering in the large conserva- 
toiy at the Horticnltaral Society's Garden at Chiswick, is a truly splendid object. In general 
appearance^ when not flowering, it is not unlike a small plant of Brugmanna tuaveolens, the foliage 
is similar in shape, but of course not nearly so large, and much less smooth. The flowers are 
borne in immense large leafy panicles, some of them eighteen inches and upwards in length, and in 
great prolusion ; they are tubular, waxy in appearance, of a deep orange-crimson. The plant has 
been little regarded in consequence of the treatment it has experienced being unfavourable to the 
derelopement of its true character. In conjunction with this last cause of the plant having been 
slighted, Oettrum ro9eum has been extensively distributed for it. It is in reality a flne thing, 
excellently adapted for a conservative wall, and the borders of a greenhouse conservatory. 



OPERATIONS FOR MAY. 



In the average of seasons, and almost universally, the principal work of this month consists 
in furnishing the flower-garden and pleasure-ground generally, with plants for a sununer display 
of flowers. In some instances, according to circumstances, such as a particular locality being 
frequently visited by late spring frosts, a late autunm display of flowers being required, the beds 
being occupied with spring-flowering plants, or their being of unusually small dimensions, &c., it 
may be advisable and necessary to postpone till as late as the middle of June even, placing the 
plants out It should be borne in mind that the plants preserved to plant out thus late, will 
require particular attention to maintaining them healthily, and induce them to become good and 
established plants ; freely potting and plunging them when potted, pinching off the whole of their 
flowers before they come to maturity, Slc, will be instrumental in insuring their welfare till they 
are required. 

Except in cases mmilar to those already mentioned, the various beds should not now require 
preparing for the reception of the plants. Presuming they do not, but that in accordance with 
previous instructions their being got properly ready has been attended to, we i^ill direct attention 
to the actual operation of putting the plants in the ground. As it is generally performed, a 
drcumstance frequently the fertile parent of very considerable mischief is the neglect of 
ascertaining whether the balls of the plants being turned out are properly moist ; their not being 
so, in scores of instances, is the cause of the plant dying off, and invariably the certainty of many 
dragging on a lingering existence for a considerable time. The great number of plants every 
spring turned into the open ground, are in a peculiar manner previously liable, from various 
causes, to become dry ; principally from the majority of tliem having been long kept in small potF, 
consequently the balls of earth they are growing in, from frequent waterings, are rendered firm, 
and the soil often bound solidly by masses of roots. The least degree of dryness under these 
circumstances once becoming established, it will be imagined that, rather than its being lessened 
by the quantity of water casually given to the plants, a state of perfect drought will inevitably 
succeed. Again, these numerous plants in small pots, exposed as they too frequently are to the 
full glare of sun, and in addition, the quantity of roots powerfully and continuously extracting the 
moisture from the soil they grow in, renders a few hours of the description of exposure referred 
to, sufficient to completely dry them to parching, to which condition, if they arrive, nothing short 
of the immersion of the whole ball of earth, for some time in water, will restore it to a proper 
d^ree of moistness. To small plants, like those under consideration, a state of perfect saturation 
is necessary to the healthy preservation of their roots, during the prevalence of hot and clear 
weather. 

From whatever cause the balls of plants about to be placed in the ground are dry, or becoming 
so, that dryness, to whatever extent it exists, must be removed by soaking the whole ball of 
earth in water ; for, if planted without undergoing such operation, they are certiun to 
have their state of dryness increased, and watering to any extent, or scarcely a lengthened period 
of rain, will render them otherwise. The ball being directly sheltered by the plant, and the 
looseness of the surrounding soil affording a ready medium for tiie escape of any quantity of water 
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natimUy descending upon it, or artificially applied, accounts for soch being the case. In addition 
to well soaking every plant before depositing in the ground, it is an excellent plan to saturate the 
whole after they are placed there, and previous to the butCm^ soil being finally arranged, which, 
when disposed of, should be made to cover the part watend. Such a method is more effectual 
than watering an unlimited number of times in the ordinary way. 

The aptness of plants to become dry at this period of the year, and the same injurious conse- 
quences ensuing, is equally likely to be exhibited under every variety of circumstance ; more 
especially amaU newly-shifted ones ; these latter, in common with those of larger dimensions, having 
recently undergone a similar operation. Large specimens of Oranget, Bhododendront, A Uingicu, &c., 
growing in tubs, or the borders of the conservatory, climbers planted in the last, or other erections, 
and even numerous specimens of more valuable things, growing in the open air, in sheltered 
situations, will be immensely benefited by being occasionally completely drenched with water. 
In short, during the present and ensuing month, too much attention cannot be bestowed upon 
those plants we have instanced, in seeing they do not suffer finom lack of moisture. An occasional 
watering with liquid manure, administering it according to the nature of the plant, will give a very 
serviceable stimulus, at a season when a vigorous growth b much to be desired. The cautious 
culturist will easily distinguish in the case of those plants we have directed attention to, which 
requires water to the extent we have stated, and which it would be injurious to administer it to ; 
the proper examination is the surest preventive of injury from this source. 

Beyond the work in the floral department of the open air we have already noticed, nothing but 
the most ordinary operations require attention* We scarcely need allude to such as the proper 
training of dimbers, as their growth requires it ; much may be done by early attending to 
them, thinning out thdr shoots, and laying tiiem in, so as to have a mass of flower over the whole 
plant, thereby hiding in a very agreeable manner the old and bare stems, &c. Many plants in the 
open borders will require staking, training agreeably to their habits, removing some of their 
flower stems, &o., so as to secure to those remaining the energy of the whole plant, to produce a 
fine bloom. 

The attention required by cultivated plants in general, consists in such a course of treatment 
being applied to them as secures the healthy acting of the conditions they are subjected to ; to 
notice in detail the more prominent points requiring to be particularly regarded, such as the 
admission of air to the structures in which they are growing, the regulation of temperature 
according to the degree required by the plants, and eq>edally the application of water in a proper 
manner, &c. 

Any plants necessarily delayed being potted, through being in flower, &c., with those specimens 
requiring reshifting, must be treated with that care the advanced period of the season renders 
necessary. Greenhouse plants as they go out of flower will bear severely cutting back, pruning 
them to any required shape : a continuation of disbudding those growing, arranging the branches, 
and training the young wood, while it is easUy acted upon, is necessary. The proper regulation of 
climbers should be unremittingly pursued. 

The directions in our last Calendar respecting Orchideoua plants, must still be applied, and, in 
addition, much vigilance in shading is required. Some cultivators do not approve of shading 
being practised to any extent in the treatment of this wayward fiimily of plants. Experience has 
long since convinced us of its beneficial effects, not only when applied to OrchidecB, but to all 
cultivated in glass erections. It is directiy serviceable in screening from injury the young growth 
of New Holland and greenhouse plants ; also Che inmates of the stove ; and not the young growth 
of plants only, but also the leaves of numy. Camdlias are in an extreme degree susceptible of 
injury from the full glare of the sun upon their foliage. A further way in which it is highly 
useful is, by its enabling the inflorescence of plants to continue, after it is expanded, a much 
longer time than when fully exposed to light ; independentiy of the very gratifying manner in 
which it allows all flowers and plants to be viewed, compared to what they can be without 
its aid. 

The numerous tender annuals, for flowering in pots, or intended for a late display in the flower 
garden, can now be admirably brought fraward, and accommodated in the pits lately occupied by 
half.hardy, and tender perennial plimts, &c. 
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FUCHSIA MACRANTHA. 



(Larfe-flovered Fnehsbul 



C'faM. 

OCTANDRIA. 



Order. 
MONOGYNIA. 



Nuhtral Order. 
ONAGRACEiB. 



OsKUic CBAitAcrB&.->C^yjr, tabe adhering to the 
OYarium at the baee* and drawn ont at the apex into 
a eylindrloal foor-okf t tube, whose lobee aoon fall off. 
Petal* four, alternating with the lobes of the calyx, 
and inserted in the upper part of the tube ; very rarely 
wanting. Stametu eight. Ovarium crowned by an 
uroecdate gland. 8ipU flUfonn, crowned by a capitate 
Btigma. B€rrff oblong, or ovato-globose^ four-valved, 
four-celled, many-seeded. 

Sfbcific CHABACTBii. — Pto»< a dwarf evergreen 



shrub. Leavei ovate, aonte, alternate, entire, smooth, 
dark-green above, purple beneath, large ; young leaves 
tinged with purple above ; ptiioU short. Flowers in 
partial dusters, pedunoled, drooping, longer than the 
leaves. Calpx, tube slender, tapering to the base, 
very long, pale rosy crimson ; segments spreading, 
oblMig, pale rose, tipt with green. Corolla wanting. 
Stamem unequal. Stple protruding much beyond the 
stamens. Stigma globular. Fruit oblong. 



This is the plant noticed at page 94 of our last number ; the Messrs. Veitch 
inform us Sir W. Hooker has given it the above name. It is a native of Peru, 
where it was found by Mr. W. Lobb, 300 miles from Lima, and by him sent to the 
Messrs. Veitch 's establishment at Exeter. We have previously stated where, in a 
flowering state, it was first brought into notice. From the plant we allude to, its 
owners kindly favoured us with a specimen, the subject of the drawing from which 
our plates have been prepared. 

The great excellence of this species, apart from its own worth as an ornamental 
plant, consists in its complete distinctness from others. This feature is the more 
conspicuous, from the great number of hybrid varieties now existing, and continually 
accumulating. So numerous are they, that our Ftiehsia taste is quite surfeited, and 
yet we quarrel not with the number of varieties, but with the sickening extent to 
which they are distinguished by names, when there is so little to justify its being 
done. F, macrantha has, of course, fjamily features ; it is most like F. fulgens, 
being dwarf, and similar in habit, but it differs from that species in its very fine 
dark-green foliage, and the gay colour and immense length of its flower-tubes. In 
this latter respect it comes near to F. corymhiflora, but the form of inflorescence in 
the two species is quite different, and completely so the colour of their flowers. The 
true hue of those of F. niacrantJia, we are informed, was not discovered by the plant 
exhibited at Regent Street, nor their size, for the Messrs. Veitch acquaint us they 
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have had flowere more than six iuchee in length. The pknt in question bloomed 
at a season very unfaTOorable to the high colouring of its floivers ; there is, therefore, 
no doubt but that, under &vourab1e circamstances, the floweia will be of a colour - 
tliat will render it a more enga^i^ species than it even then gave promise of being. 

The Messrs. Veitoh are singularly fortunate in introducing to the country such 
popular and ornamental plants as these FuchMot, the present species, and F. 
terratifolia, the fine Siphocampytiu eoccineut, tea. Doubtless it affords them as 
much gratification as their good luck must deserve encouragement 

We scarcely need allude to the chance of some really distinct varietdes being 
raised by hybridising with this species, for the probability is, that by this time 
twelvemonths, we shall be informed, by advertisement, of the existence of some 
" Superb new Fuektia, cross between F. macrantka and ," &c., &c. 

It will propagate with as great &cility, and doubtlesB flonriah under similar 
treatment to Uiat usually applied to other Fuchsias. Its fitness for training in the 
standard form vrill be at once understood. Our woodcut represents its natural 
character. We understand the Messrs. Veitoh purpose lettii^ it out early this 
month. 
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EUSTOMA EXALTATUM. 



Claa$. 
PBNTANDRIA. 



(Tali Enttoma.) 



IfaiuralOrdtr. 
OENTIANACEJB. 



Order. 
MONOOYNIA. 



QmKMUc Cbaractsr.— CaZyx deeplj llve-oleft, baring 
the backs of the sagmeots more or leas winged. Corolla 
with a fimnel-shaped tube, which is contracted a little 
at the apex ; and a deeply fiTe-oleft limb, which is 
longer than the tube, and la variegated below the 
middle aboTe. Stamens flve, inserted near the middle 
of the tube, and a little longer than it ; filaments erect, 
linear-lanceolate; anthera rather aagittate. Ovarium 
oblong, one-celled, succulent ; with short, stipitate pla- 



centas. Stple short, erect ; stigma large, deeply two- 
lobed. Seeds scrobiculate. 

Bpaciric CHARAcrsR.—Ptonl annual. Stems twete; 
leaves oborate-lanoeolate. CtUyx segments winged on 
the back.— Don'f Gardening and Botanp. 

BYnmnuBB—Eustoma exaltata, E. silenifoUum, 
Lisianthtu ex4titatu*t L. glauei/olius, Chlora exaUata, 
Uranantkus glauei/dlius. 



This is a deserving companion of the beautiful Eustoma RusseUianum, better 
known as lAsiantkus Russellianum, It is unlike that species in its whole parts being 
smaller, and resembles it in being wholly of the same glaucous hue, grows erect, as 
it does, and produces its flowers in the same manner ; but they, in addition to being 
smaller, have a whitish blotch at the base of their petals. Various names have been 
given it by different botanists ; some account of them may be found at page 70 of 
our last volume. The present is accorded it by Dr. Lindley, as the one it justly 
ought to bear. 

The same species, or slightly differing varieties, have a very wide botanical range 
in North America, numerous stations in which continent are recorded where such 
have been found. Near half a century has elapsed since it was first known, but as 
an object of culture it has only recently attracted attention. 

Beautiful and well-known as is E, RusseUianuniy its splendour is seldom developed 
by cultivation. Neither have we yet seen our present subject, its kindred species, 
occupying that position it is entitled to as an ornamental plant. The great mistake 
in their treatment arises from regarding them as annuals : though they may be so, 
naturally, no good is achieved by cultivating them as such. They properly should 
be considered biennials, and their seeds carefully sown in gentle warmth, in late 
summer or autumn ; . and when up, ought to be potted before they become the least 
drawn, and, if possible, kept steadily grooving till they flower. Previous to their 
doing so, however, considerable skill is required to keep them healthy, and induce 
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them to become large, and, by repeatedly stopping their shoots, bushy plants ; which, 
when they have grown to, and flowering freely, are truly ornamental objects. 

A close, warm pit, or stove, is most suitable for growing them ; their flowers are 
also more finely developed in such structures, but a warm greenhouse is sufficient for 
them to expand their blossoms in. Both species are most apt to suffer from drought; 
care, therefore, should be taken, that sufficient moisture is ever supplied to them. 
Propagation is best effected by seeds. E. exaltatum will increase by cuttings, though 
at the expense of the energy of the plants so raised. Light loam and sandy peat 
form a suitable soil. 

Our drawing was prepared, a considerable time since, from flowering plants in 
the collection at the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

Eustoma is Greek for beautiful mouth, in allusion to the beauty of the corolla in 
the members of this genus. 
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EPIDENDRUM VERRUC6SUM. 





(Wartad EpMeBdmrn.) 




CtM. 




(Mtr. 


OTNANDRIA. 


Natural OrJUr. 
0RCU1J>ACEJB. 


MONANDRIA 



Oaimic CBARAotnu—CalifX wnilng. CwoOa with 
llTe oblong tprMdJng petelt. Labtllum without a horn 
at the hue, tubular, emtemobDig the oolumn, with a 
broad, eroot plate. Column terete, placed below the 
gennen, glbboue. Anthert ooncaTe. CafituU oblong, 
tbree-alded, onoHielled, three-Talred. Seeds numeron*, 
extremely minute, roundish. 



Spscnpic CmAnA€ftwau-^Pteudo-lmUft OTate. Liave* 
■word-ahaped, obtuse. Scape with the pedicels and 
ovaries warted. Baeemes nodding. Sepals and petal* 
linear-lanceolate, acuminatCb Labellum three-lobed; 
lateral lobes subfiBloate, acute ; middle one otsI, ore- 
nulated, with two ridges at the base. Column with 
two wings, truncate. 



Orchid growers, who haye an extended acquaintance with the family, do not 
require to be told how extensive a genus Epidendrum is ; but many of our readers 
may not be aware that it comprehends more species than any other in OrcMdacea, 
Upwards of one hundred and forty are enumerated in the most recently-published 
catalogues; and they do not contain all known, new species being continually 
discovered. Many are not more interesting than our native weeds, others are curious 
only ; such, and the former, are valuable in a botanical point of view alone. On the 
other hand, numerous species are highly valuable^ both from their scarceness and as 
being amongst the most beautiful of the tribe. Our pages bear satis&ctory testimony 
to this fiujt. 

The form of vegetation in the genus varies very considerably ; a great number 
have pseudo-bulbs of the form of true bulbs, surmounted by a pair of long, linear 
leaves, from within which rises the flower-stem, in some a few inches high only. 
The pseudo-bulbs of others are, as well as the leaves, very large, vaiying from the 
same shape to being greatly elongated, their foliage leather-like, in some instances 
even homy, and the flower-stems often feet in length. Various of the more uninte- 
resting, in place of pseudo-bulbs have long leafy stems, with their inflorescence borne 
at their summit, in the panicle and bianched-spike figure ; in colour being of various 
shades of green, brown, and dirty white. The colour of the flowers of the better 
kinds is varied, as may be learnt from pur figures. Many species have a very agree- 
able fragrance. 

Of the botanical features of E. verrucogum. Dr. Lindley has the following: — 
" It is not very nearly related to any kinds hitherto discovered : belonging to the 
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same set as E. Usielatum and CaitdoUii, from all which its stems and flower-stalks, 
closely covered with minate asperities, and iu rich crimson flowers, which are as 
much aa three inches in diameter, readily distinguish it. The closest affinity is 
perhaps with E. phcenieeum, a narive of Cuba, and ^ured in the Sen. Orchid,, t. 46, 
and E. Hanburii, mentioned in this work {Bot. Beg.) at No. 60 of the misceUaneous 
matterof the present year(1844); but both these plants have the middle division 
of the lip two-lobed. and they are not, that we are aware of, fragrant " E. vemicotum 
poseesses this property. It has been introduced to the country by one of the many 
importations of the Messrs. Loddiges, who received it from Mexico. A drawing was 
obtained for this work &om floweiii^ specimens in their collection in the summer of 
1844. The subjoined woodcut illustrates its natural manner of growth. 

If grown in a pot, it should be potted in turfy peat, charcoal, potsherds, Ac. 
It is more characteristically accommodated when attached to a block of wood, and 
suspended in the Orchid house ; in either case, it should in other respects be treated 
like the Epiphytal section ; that is, allowed plen^ of heat, moisture, &c., in the 
growing season, being kept cooler when resting. 

Epidendrum is from epi, upon, and dendron, a tree; in allusion to tlie way 
membeni of the genus grow naturally. 
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BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA. 



(Gieat-flowered Bemunontia.) 



Clam. 
PBNTANDRIiL 



Order. 
MONOQYNIA. 



hatmrat Order. 
APOCYNACEiE. 



GswBiuc CHAKACfmn. ~-Calps of five follaceous, un- 
equal, erect aevmenta. Corotfa with a ibort tube and 
a large campenulate fire-lobed limb ; lobes ereot, 
OTata ; throat dntltute of scales. Stamens fire, in- 
aerted in the throat of the tube^ exserted ; anthers 
aaglttate* beardless* cohering to the stigma: hind 
lobes without pollen ; filaments free. StpU twisted. 
Ovarium two-celled, surrounded by a hypogynous 
five-lobed ring. Siiffma oblong, with a bifid point. 
FoUidtt two, large, oomblned, but at length separat- 



ing. Seedt furnished with a tuft of hairs at. the 
umbilical end. 

Bpxcipic CaARACTKK.— Plant a oUmbing eTergreen 
shrub Leavts broad, oblong-ovate; with a little 
point, tapering towards the base, smooth and shining 
above, but rather downy beneath. Calpx downy. 
Corolla large, white, greenish outside near the base, 
and darlc throat Young loaves and branches rusty <— 
Don't Gardening and Botony. 

BvnovYum.'^Behilct grandijtora. 



The superior method of plant culture in the present day is in no case more 
conspicuously eyident than in the truly splendid manner many of the finer stove 
and other climbers are induced to luxuriate and display their superb flowers as pot 
plants. A few years ago it was considered no small attainment to obtain a few 
solitary blossoms from any of the fine things alluded to, when they were favoured 
by being planted in the stoves, greenhouses, &c. Now it scarcely excites surprise 
when we meet with some of the really finest things in cultivation growing in pots, 
and loaded with bloom. We do not assume that climbing plants can be seen to 
advantage, or in their true character,' growing in pots : necessarily they cannot, 
for climbers of any description can never wear a too wild and highly natural 
aspect. But we wish the horticultural achievements first, of flowering many of 
these plants at all, and next, to doing so in such a superior manner in pots, to 
be properly estimated. 

BeaumotUia grandijiora is one of the finest of the class of plants above spoken 
of. It is a stove climber, a native of Ghittagong and Silthet, where it was discovered 
by Dr. Wallich, and by him sent to this country, about 1820. The plant is strong- 
growing, and has opposite, oblong, dark-green smooth leaves. Its flowers are pro- 
duced in corymbs, which are axillaiy or terminally borne, and arc very large, funnel- 
shaped. Under favourable culture, it flowers very freely from May to July. In its 
natui'al state it docs so from November to June, 
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Like various other similar plants, it is most at home when planted out in a 
suitable situation ; and, under such circumstances, is most worthy of admiration. 
But successfully cultiyated in pots, it would constitute an object which, considered 
in an ornamental light, would yield a large amount of satisfaction. 

We could wish to see the skill of the culturist more extensiyely brought to bear 
upon the fine race of plants of which we write ; for, apart from the splendour they 
possess in themselves, and the charming variety they create in collections, the 
majority have the essentially valuable property of beginning to flower almost as soon 
as they commence growing (which of course is in early spring), and of continuing to 
do so the whole period they grow. Limiting the extent of root-room allowed them, 
but maintaining all their roots in good health, by plunging the pots which contain 
them, giving others bottom heat, &c., are principal points of management requiring 
attention when endeavouring to grow them in pots. 

Increase of B, grandiflora can be effected by seeds, or cuttings, which strike 
freely under a bell-glass, with proper management. Decayed leaves and loam, or 
loam and peat will be found a suitable soil. 

We are indebted for the opportunity of preparing our drawing, to the attention 
of Mr. Brewster, gardener to Mrs. Wraye, of Oakfield, Cheltenham, in whose 
garden it was taken. 

Dr. Wallich is the author of the generic name, which he gave in honour of the 
late lady of Colonel T. Beaumont, of Bretton Hall, Yorkshire. 
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These is nothing which confers more beauty upon a country than the appropriate 
decoration of selected portions of ground ; and this it is which stamps the peculiar 
character of British Sceneiy. We pretend not to enter into the science or minutiflB 
of the Picturesque ; but it cannot be irrelevant to devote a few pages to the consider- 
ation of subjects connected with trees, and their adaptation to certain localities set 
^part for the purposes of ornament. In so doing, not only will reference be made 
to acknowledged authority, but recourse will be had to examples which may be con- 
sidered as models worthy of more general imitation. 

In the present instance, we select a pattern from an estate of very high preten- 
sions; and thoog^i prohibited, by motives of delicacy, from individualising the 
property, our readers may rely upon the general correctness of description. 

We shall have frequent occasion to aUude to particular trees, and therefore — ^in 
full conformity with the avowed object of this periodical — ^the botanical characters of 
each will not be overlooked. Their effect in the pietwresque, whether as single 
objects, or in composition as groups, must be deemed paramount ; and here we may 
pertinenUy cite the authority of the Rev. William Gilpin — a writer whose works 
ought to be in the hands of eveiy gentieman who professes to be an admirer of 
rural sceneiy. * 

*' Picturesque ideas," he says, '*lie not in the common road of genius and 
learning. They require, perhaps, a distinct fetculty to comprehend them — at least, 
they require more attention to the scenes of nature and the rules of art than men of 
letters in general, unless stimulated by a peculiar inclination, bestow upon them : 
such men, therefore, are improper judges." 

The choice of a situation whereon to create a great place is an af&ir of consider- 
able moment. This is not at the command of many ; and if we were to lay stress 
upon the opinion of the late Mr. Loudon, it might nearly amount to an impossibility. 
He said, that *' it is on situations considerably elevated, and at the same time varied 
on the surface, that the art of Landscape Gardening can affect the imagination ; and 
without operating on the imagination, no work of this art, or of any other, can ever 
be worth notice as such. No man of good taste will ever make choice of a low, flat, 
dull, sleepy situation, and a rich loamy soil for a country residence." 

In searching for a model whereupon to form an estimate of what must be con- 
sidered a fine property, well arranged in all its parts, we are tempted to select an 
estate which we have visited, and may be said to have gone over ; thus acquiring a 
personal knowledge of its construction and la3ing out, sufficient to verify a printed 
description that is faithful in its detail. 

Originally, the land in the greater part of its site was what might have been 
called a poor heath ; that is to say, there was heath-soil (peat, so called) at the 
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surfiace, sufficient to carry a covering of ling ; but the subsoil, to a great extent at 
least, abounded with stiff and binding earth, congenial to the growth of the oak. 
Advantage was taken of these conditions ; and thus a noble woodland was created, 
which now extends over four or five hundred acres. The property, which, about 
thirty years ago, was in the midst of this heathy waste, is now in high perfection, 
and, in description, admits of three divisions. It is approached, on two sides, by 
well-formed, rather circuitous, carriage-drives, branching out from the high roads. 
The main approach is above a mile long, and is adorned by fine native trees, all 
planted in groups or masses. This mode of planting is peculiar, and evinces the 
taste of the contriver and executer, because it enabled him to suit each tree to its 
appropriate soil ; so far, at least, as the natural capabilities of the several portions of 
land permitted. And as it must be evident to every philosophical admirer of " the 
woodland," that a mass of verdant and flourishing trees, consisting of one and the 
same species, is superior to an heterogeneous admixture, where one sort flourishes as 
in contrast with another, debilitated by a soil antagonist to its constitution, we 
earnestly advise proprietors to study their land, and its capabilities ; and then to 
adopt the practice of select planting, upon the principle of adaptation : by which, if 
they attain not to much variJBty, they will, at any rate, secure elegance of form and 
vigorous growth ; for the former is mainly dependent upon the latter. 

The planting upon the estate in question was executed in masses of one kind in 
one place, and it included shrubs as well as trees : the herbaceous tribes, and the 
annual flowers in the dressed grounds about the villa, were arranged much in the 
same manner. In 1844, when we saw the grounds, the peculiarity of the sur£EU^ 
soil showed itself in all the lawns, where the covering was literally close-shorn heath, 
or ling, with only a very small proportion of poor wiiy grass. True it is, that the 
great heat and long-continued drought had then produced baleful effects on the 
herbage of every kind, and verdure was generally failing, yet enough remained to 
demonstrate the character of the native soil. 

As we enter the gate by the first lodge, and pass through the devious winding 
road, we find oaks blended with a few larches, then chestnuts and a few Scotch 
pines, then sycamores, limes, elms ; again oaks, larches, spruce firs, Scotch pines, 
beeches ; and lastly, after approaching the home-plantations, or park-enclosure, 
pines and firs mixed. In these exterior plantations, a considerable portion of the 
ground is preserved in its original wild state, being covered with the heath and 
dwarf-furze : this circumstance was pointed out to us by the proprietor, in 1844, and 
its effect was most striking. The romantic wildness of the scene was such as to 
cause a perfect blending of natural with artificial beauty, and this was so admirably 
managed, that as we approached the second fence, the former became gradually 
jsoftened into the latter ; so that beyond the inner entrance gate to the park, the 
trees — chiefly of the pine and fir kind — are so thinly scattered, that each has ample 
jToom to extend all its branches, from the base upwards, without being crowded by 
.the adjoining trees. 
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We are delighted to meet with a written authority which confirms and amplifies 
what we saw and passed through, several years after the description referred to was 
penned hy the late Mr. Loudon. Then — ^that is, at the former period — ^many of the 
suhjects, though rich and thriying, were small ; but in 1844 a fulness of growth had 
been attained, which demonstrated the skill and judgment of the designer. 

He had been assisted, doubtless, by a landscape gardener of great judgment, but 
the proprietor himself was the actuating mainspring; for, of the more than a million 
trees thus presenting themselves in detail to notice, all in symmetrical beauty and 
in natural position, every one had been planted by him, under his own supervision, 
with the exception of a very few lordly oaks, elms, &c., seniors, whose i^es fisLr sur- 
passed those of any one now living on the demesne. 

By trees planted in the order above described, so as to develop all their indi- 
vidual beauties, the utmost effect is produced, and this is also increased by judicious 
pruning, particularly as affects the fir tribes. These -trees are in general fiEur too 
thickly planted, whence they draw each other up, and by the lashing and crossing 
of the branches, every appearance of figure or proportion is speedily destroyed. 
When firs or pines are planted, as here, at proper distances, a few trees, comparatively 
speaking, *' produce the appearance not only of a thick plantation, but of one of the 
greatest variety, and a continually varying succession of outline presented to the eye, 
when driving along." Such, at least, was the opinion of Mr. Loudon. , 

Gilpin, writing of the Scotch fir, which, he says, is commonly held in contempt, 
observes, that '4t is seldom planted as a single tree, or in a judicious group, but 
generally in close compact bodies, in thick array, which suffocates and cramps the 
trees ; and if they ever get loose from this bondage, they are already ruined ; their 
lateral branches are gone, and their stems are drawn into poles, on which their heads 
appear stuck as on a centre ; whereas, if this tree had grown in its natural state, all 
mischief had been prevented. Its stem would have taken an easy sweep, and its 
lateral branches would have hung loosely and negligently, and the more so as there 
is somiething peculiarly light and feathery in its foliage." 

While on the subject of the Fir tribes, a few lines may be devoted to the eluci- 
dation of their botanical characters. All of them are arranged under the Jussieuean 
Order — ConifertE — Gone-bearers. The flowers, male and female, are produced on 
the same individual, or upon two trees (i. e, are momzciouA or diadouB), The male 
or sterile flowers consist of a single stamen, or of a few united together. The anther 
is two or many-lobed. Fertile flower is usually in cones. Ovary in the cones spread 
open, and appearing as a flat scale, without style or stigma. Fruit consists of a soU- 
taiy naked seed, or of a cone. The order comprises two tribes. 1. The Ahie9 or 
Fine tribe, of which the genera are, I, Pinus, the true Pine ; 2, Abies, the Spruce 
Fir; 3, Larix, the Larch. This last contains the true Cedar of Lebanon. Cun- 
ninghamia and Arawaria are noble trees of recent introduction. Tribe 9 contains 
the Cypresses. The genera are, Cupressus Thuja, or Arbor VitflB ; Juniperue, of 
which the common Juniper is one species ; another is the Virginian Juniper, or red 
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Cedar. These are all beaatifiil when grown in soil which they affect. Cunning' 
hamia, AraucarUi, and Dammara^ are magnificent furniture for the noble lawn ; and on 
this subject we refer to an article on the Pinetum of Dropmore, which appeared 
in vol. iii., 1128, of the late Mr. Loudon*s Oardenen' Magazine. 

The classification of trees in the woodland scenery around a mansion is a novel 
feature : the park demands the skilful adaptation of single trees, or of small groups 
placed in situations where a new effect is produced by every change of position ; but 
another department remains to be considered, and upon this mainly depends the 
grace and beauty of the whole, — ^it is the gem set in the centre of the sylvan 
boundary ; we allude to — 

The pleasure-grounds in the vicinity of the maxision. In this fine estate, created 
by the present proprietor, these grounds present a lovely picture, diversified with 
every species of softened beauty upon which the eye can delight to repose. A noble 
lawn extends in one connected whole, but so modified with fine masses of trees and 
planted clumps, that there is no platitude or sameness to be detected. In former 
years a wretched piece of water lay by the side of a steep bank. This pond has been 
extended to 80 or more acres, by filling up a valley, and other pieces of water have 
been added, to the extent of 10 acres more. This small lake is varied in its figure : it 
is not a flat, tminteresting sheet of water, but is so disposed, so varied in its figure, 
so interspersed with trees and plantations, aided by one or two bridges, apparently of 
rough unhewn stone, that the whole water-scene is quite disguised and broken. 
Wild fowl resort in abimdance to the water, and everything conspires to add romantie 
beauty to the whole. The planting of the home, ornamental grounds, is in beautiful 
keeping. Above 13 miles of noble gravel walks lead through its varied scenery. 

The islands, promontories, and shores of the pieces of water, overhung with trees, 
are most judiciously placed ; while near the dwelling, trees have been placed in small 
groups, the roots of many so judiciously raised above the surface as to give a slight, 
but yet natural protuberance. Among these trees stand pre-eminent the scarlet 
oak, {Quercus coccinea,) which flourishes here with peculiar luxuriance. The tree is 
one of the finest of the American species ; its leaves are six or more inches long ; 
they change to a rich scarlet, and continue long on the tree. Nothing, in point of 
colour and figure, can rival this oak, unless we except a perfect copper beech ; both 
are admirable, and calculated to stand as solitary trees in conspicuous situations. 

Grotto Scenery is here and there attempted : in one instance a rude garden, 
made up as it were of rocky masses on the sloping sides of a vast excavation, is 
surmounted by a terrace-shelf, which passes round it In showery seasons, much 
water enters, and remains within, forming a pond with a side of rock : in 1844 the 
object was defeated by the excessive drought, and the cavity was dry; but one 
circumstance excited particular attention, and it is worthy of notice. The soil on 
the sides was evidently yellow clay. At four places near the surface, but still on the 
sloping sides, as many large Hydrangeas were planted among the masses of rock ; 
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the heads of flowers were quite hlusy every sign of the nsoal pink tint being absent ; 
while on the terrace-border, not ten yards remote, the same plant retained the 
customaiy hae. We were assured that no attempt had been made to effect this 
change ; and, indeed, we observed that in a few places, and near the former plants, 
the water which oozed from the yellow loam was deeply stained with solution of iron. 

The Blue Hydrangea, and the mode of its transformation, were at one time 
subjects of some interest. We possess a letter firom an Italian Count, addressed to 
us expressly thereon ; but cannot now recur to it. The writer described particularly 
the method adopted in Italy ; and in his attempts to imitate them here, he alluded 
to a considerable proportion of fine iron-filings, or rather of knife-grinder*s dust, 
mixed carefully with black-sandy peat. Among all the receipts given verbally, or in 
print, we have found none that produced the desired effect. That of the Italian 
Noble might succeed, but it was till now lost sight of; certain however it is, that 
the soil about the rocky bank was a ferruginous clayey loam, and the water which 
passed near the Hydrangeas appeared of the coloinr of pale malt liquor : hence, it 
was a solution of per-oxide of iron in some acid ; most likely the sulphuric. 

We have thus digressed firom the delightful subject of this communication, and 
our allotted space is filled. May we be permitted to hope that the few imperfect 
hints thus offered will be productive of some good, by inducing those who possess 
means and opportunities, to improve their scenery by the scientific introduction of 
picturesque masses ? 
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This noble plant being so well known, and to a greater or less extent, with 
various degrees of success, cultivated by almost all who have any pretensions to be 
considered growers of exotics, we might have some scruple in penning the remarks 
we are about to make, did we not feel more than assured that, however litde anything 
that may be stated respecting it, tends to place it in a more engaging light, it will 
be highly acceptable. 

We are led to notice it because — seeing some time ago a house principally 
occupied with Camellias which were turned into the open border, in flower — ^we have 
scarcely since, beheld a collection in any state with pleasure, certainly not with feelings 
of satisfaction. A brief account of the plants we allude to, and the circumstances 
under which they were flourishing, will better enable us to establish the position 
respecting the Camellia^ we are anxious to assume. The house, then, in which they 
were growing was altogether of the old-£BLshioned description. It was an elevated 
span-roofed building, constructed of wood, with one side and the ends glazed ; the 
mansion to which it was adjoined forming the other side. Its aspect being west, its 
elevation considerable, the frame-work and sash-bars all of wood, and the glass in 
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small panes, it will be inoiagined a yeiy great degree of shade prevailed in the 
interior ; the last point we are desirous of drawing particular attention to. 

The plants were planted against the back wall, at the ends of the house, and 
some specimens in circular compartments, in the middle of the floor ; the borders 
were raised aboye the floor, the soil which composed them being supported by stone 
edging, nine inches to a foot high. No particular method of training the plants 
was carried out ; nor were they trained at all further than those against the wall 
having some of their main stems simply £ibstened to it, to hide that portion seemingly 
occupied by the plant, the remainder of which was allowed to extend laterally, or 
in the direction of the middle of the house. In short, beyond the training good 
management would insure being carried out upon them, they were permitted to 
grow as naturally as it can be imagined they would. We need not enter into 
further detail than state, that at the time they came under our observation they had 
grown to very fine specimens, the foliage being of the healthiest deep-green hue, 
and that they were enveloped in a profuse display of bloom, forming objects which, 
for splendour, could not be equalled by any other plants. 

As it was the Camellias flowering in the manner, and existing under the 
circumstances, described in the foregoing paragraph, that most strongly attracted our 
attention to their superiority when so growing, we have gone into minute detail 
respecting them, to enable us the more confidently to draw the attention of our 
readers to the object we have in view in the present paper ; which is, to show the 
value of growing the CamelUa as a turned-out plant, but more particularly to bring 
into notice the great extent to which circumstances will permit of its being so grown ; 
and to embrace this opportunity of recommending attention to -any points in the 
general management, too little regarded or not at all understood. 

Our first point — ^the superior manner in which the Camellia flourishes when 
grown in the open border — ^we need say little upon ; for any one paying the least 
attention to plants, and the causes which contribute to their flourishing or prevent 
their doing so, will at once appreciate the advantages such a plan affords. The 
consequence of any plant having a free and healthy medium for its roots, is, that it 
quickly attains a considerable size : the CamelUa having done whidi, it is in con- 
dition, presuming that it flowers as CamelUas are wont to 'do, to be seen to true 
advantage ; to such advantage, in our estimation, as it ought ever to be seen. The 
same effect is created by the small ragged-looking plants that we usually meet with, 
bearing their two or three blooms, as large specimens of any kind of plant having 
small flowers create, when they sparingly bear blossoms. All deservedly disregard 
the plant in the last-instanced case, and they would as equally do so the Camellia 
bearing two or three blooms only, whatever value it mi^t be of as an individual 
variety, if once an opportunity of seeing the CamelUa in its true character was 
afforded them. It is true, they can be grown to large specimens in pots, as they 
do, and frequently are ; but it is the exception to see them really healthy, except 
in rare instances, when thus growing. The small spare foliage, its unhealthy-like 
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aspect, and the short, scraggy branching of the plants, added to these appearances 
when they flower, the smallness of their blooms, Ac, is, it must be allowed, weak 
evidence in fitYOur of growing large plants in pots or tubs. Indeed the mifrequency 
with which we meet with large specimens where they have only been accommodated 
in the way under consideration, is a sufficient test of what we now advance ; for it 
is too frequently found that, beyond a certain age. Camellias cannot be induced to 
maintain a passable appearance under pot culture. This is invariably the case, where 
collections are grown. In 'such places, an evil extensively prevaQs of keeping too 
great an assortment. There is the less excuse for such an error being cherished, 
when it is recollected how little distinction of colour exists among the different 
varieties. The naturally consequent evil flowing from this source is, that no one 
plant is justly regarded and cultivated, through inability, from want of room, to 
accommodate any properly. This brings us to consider the extent to which Camellias 
may be well grown in an easy manner, by planting them out. 

It is of course understood that by planting them out, doing so under glass is 
meant; £ot although considerable success has in some instances attended their being 
grown in sheltered situations in the warmest parts of the country, in the open air, 
it never will be able to be carried out to any extent, if even better success had been, 
experienced ; and for this reason, that the earliness with which Camellias flower, 
renders them very liable to have their bloom buds destroyed by winter weather. 
And from the same cause, it rarely happens their bloom can be ei^joyed, except 
as cut flowers. 

No obstacle worthy the name of such exists where a greenhouse is at all possessed, 
to some suitable situation being found for the accommodation of one or more plants, 
fevouring them with the advantage of having no restrictions to the extent they are 
allowed to root and grow. The fine feature they constitute when flowering, suffi- 
ciently justifies their being maintained there the whole season ; but, in addition to 
this, the dark-green foliage forms a pleasing and refireshing object at all times. It is 
too frequentiy the case that greenhouses can seldom accommodate more plants than 
are placed there for preservation ; but, as we have in another place recentiy stated, 
these structures by judicious management may be rendered more free of the kind of 
plants alluded to, than they usually are. When such is done, the principal obstacle 
to their being rendered the interesting places of resort they ought at all times to be, 
is removed. 

We take now, of course in our mind's eye, those gardening establishments in 
which perhaps one such house only exists. The situation in an erection of the kind 
alluded to, in which a Camellia should be placed, is easily determined ; the more 
isolated the position it occupies the better for its welfare, and for its being seen to 
advantage. Great care should always be taken that it is not so placed that its roots . 
or branches come within the drying influence of the flues, hot-water piping, or what- 
ever the heating apparatus may be. 

The CameUia is peculiarly adapted to the purpose for which we have just recom- 
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mended it. Blooming as it does at a time when flowers are so scarce, one good speci- 
men in bloom, would have an enchantingly enlivening effect. And then, through 
the summer, what better than its fine foh'age to contrast with gay tender annuals 
and other showy plants, usually grown under such circumstances ? 

In preparing to turn any plant out, the principal object is to insure effectual 
drainage; for, though the Camellia likes abundance of moisture, no plant suffers 
more firom stagnation of it about its roots. A large body of soil is not required to 
enable a plant to flourish ; good soil, being chosen, a coAparatiyely small quantity is 
sufiGlcient. A rich maiden loam, with a proportion of rotten dung, or peat and 
loam, is suitable. Old specimens can easily have the soil in which they are growing 
enriched by liquid manure, &o. 

It is not uniYersally understood how advantageous it is to the CameUia to grow 
it in partially shaded structures. It always flourishes best in such ; for its foliage 
cannot bear — ^indeed is invariably much ii^ured by — exposure to strong light ; but 
during the period it is miLlring its annual growth, it is essentially necessaiy to well 
shade whatever structure it may be perfecting in. 

We may appropriately introduce, in conclusion, a few words on the possibility of 
. having, by skilful management, Camellim in flower six or eight months in the year. 
But, to do this, they must necessaiily be cultivated in pots. It only requires healthy 
plants to commence with, every means being taken to nn<tinf.nin them so, and the 
early inflorescent habit induced in them by most careful — ^in other words, veiy 
gradual and gentie— forcing. The principal point is, after they have flowered, to 
develop and mature the annual growth — ^which it will be imagined there is some 
difficulty in doing in December and January. There is, however, no obstacles which 
perseverance may not overcome, and which is not worth overcoming, to enable a 
display of CameUia flowers to be had from August to April. The bloom continues 
perfect in the winter a much longer period than it does as the season becomes more 
advanced. 

CameWas, under any circumstances, are greatiy benefited, at the time they are 
growing, by the careful application of artificial heat, more so than by maintaining a 
high temperature through keeping the house closed, which, in place of properly 
aiding the young growth, only tends to its elongation. It is a great oversight not to 
practise thinning the bloom-buds of these plants, repeatedly and extensively, before 
they approach complete maturity. The advantage of doing so is very imperfectiy, if 
at all, understood. 
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It is too often the mournful experience of all acquainted with the flower-garden, 
and the whole of the outdoor floral department, how very frequentiy the beauty 
of the plants is destroyed in its very zenith by frost, a^ early as the beginning 
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of September. When frosts occur thus early, they bring a change over the whole face of 
nature, and, comparatively speaking, sweep away every vestige of a flower at one blow. 
^The efiPect of such frosts is ever lamentably evident ; but the mischief accomplished is 
increased in proportion as they are^arly or severe. And, however much we may regret 
the occurrence of what we describe, we can do little to soften the traces of desolation 
they leave behind ; and frequently less, by guarding against the mischief we some- 
times discover to be approaching. It not unfrequently indeed happens, that we are able 
to discover the approach of our enemy, but the utmost we can do by way of fortifying 
against his attack is, to fly to the various descriptions of covering materials, employing 
them to guard the beds in the most conspicuous situations, or the choice masses of 
plants, and it may be, some particular specimens flowering in a favoured point of 
view, &c. What is sometimes practised in cases of early frost is, dashing water 
upon the frost-bitten vegetation immediately before it commences to thaw; and very 
feir succesSj when freezing has not been too keen, sometimes results from such a 
washing, in the instance of Dahlias or other succulent plants. But, as we have 
already said, all we can do amounts to a mere trifle ; for though we may be success- 
ful in saving our plants to the extent we have stated, we are too well pleased with 
such success to risk its being lessened ; and as the plants saved by our exertions are 
invariably of importance, we forthwith hasten their removal into complete security, 
by taking them up and propagating, or disposing of them as circumstances may 
squire, &c. Therefore, the conclusion we arrive at here, and which, without excep- 
tion, is practically arrived at, is, that upon the flrst appearance of frx>st, the floral 
season is over. We naturally, then, turn to our conservatories, greenhouses, &c. 
But here, too, things begin to have a faded appearance; the energy of our 
plants is departing, their flowers droop, are weaker than they recently were, begin to 
be produced in less abundance ; the liveliness of their colours, and their natural 
hues, no longer prevail. It being seen then, that the charming accompaniments of 
summer, both naturally and under artificial circumstances, are ceasing to exist at the 
season in question, we must apply to Art, and see what can be done when Nature is 
assisted by her best aid. The succeeding paragraphs will be devoted to doing so. 

It is well known that among the almost infinite variety of plants with which we 
are acquainted, there are those which, by developing their flowers at the season Nature 
induces them so to do, gratify us by their presence throughout the various seasons 
of the year. Great accommodation and large means enable such to be commanded 
to a gratifying extent, as regards numbers and variety. But limited resources natu- 
rally can attain but few of the luxuries we allude to. We purpose therefore to 
supply, in some measure, the deficiency, by bringing into notice some of the plants 
which are most suitable for our object, and to show the mann^ in which they can 
best be made so. 

The season we have in view — ^fiom the close of autumn to the period when forced 
flowers come in — ^is in a singular manner distinguished . for scarcity of blooming 
plants. One naturally blooming then, and almost invaluable from doing so, we 
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scarcely need name it: is the Chrysanthemum. Beyond this, we shall instance none 
as blooming at their own season, as it is our purpose to show what can be done 

by retarding those which flower at other periods. The Camellia we have shown the 

• 

value of ; next, perhaps, for usefulness, are Pelargoniums — the scarlet and fancy 
kinds ; Heliotropes, shrubby Calceolarias, Aloysia citriodora, several sweet-scented 
leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, China, Hybrid China, and many late-flowering 
Roses, &c. Those we have instanced are specimens of the kind of plants we 
mean. And here it may perhaps be well to introduce a caution, to prevent their 
being spumed in consequence of their commonness. Many other choice plants of a 
similar description, the better kinds of annuals, &c., are quite as appropriate for our 
purpose. And now as to the best method of growing them. They all are, it is at 
once perceptible, things that are cultivated without any difficulty ; but as it is not upon 
the profuseness of the manner in which they flower, nor upon their individual or col- 
lective display of bloom alone, that their interest and beauty depends, but upon the 
extent to which they separately are handsome specimens, in conjunction with their 
being induced to flower only at the period their bloom is required, some skill is 
requisite. 

Not the least important part of the matter is the choosing proper plants to 
commence with : they should not be mere cuttings, nor those old and worn-out, but 
vigorous well-established plants. In the case of the softrwooded quick-growing 
things, the size it is wished they should attain must regulate the time they are^ 
commenced to be cultivated, and also the extent of pot-room allowed them. Their 
pots should ever be kept plunged in some suitable situation, and should be rather 
small in proportion to the plants than otherwise. Training consists in dealing with 
them according to their habits, inducing them to become as handsome specimens as 
possible. All their bloom should be plucked ofl* before it comes to maturity, up to 
a certain period, when it may be left to expand as it is wished to employ it. The 
sweet-scented leaved plants mentioned are so distinguished from their possessing 
that property, and are very useful as giving an interesting variety. The Roses 
alluded to are amongst the most valuable things mentioned, and of course, from 
their naturally late-flowering habit, will bear encouraging treatment. 

To prevent disappointment from the extent to which any of the plants men- 
tioned may be expected to flower, we may allude to what everyone must understand, 
but which many may overlook. It is the fact that, although the energies of the 
plant are not expended in perfecting flowers, they are considerably drawn upon in pro- 
ducing those which are repeatedly removed; and fisLrther, are directed to the increase 
of the size of the plant There are of course many very excellent plants that 
ean, by skilful management, be induced to flower in the way we are directing 
attention to, and which we have not instanced: — ^the Double Chinese Primula, and 
numerous other greenhouse and stove plants. 
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NBW OR BBAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR MAY. 

.£ei'PHiLA G&ANDiFLo'&A. SiT W. H. HookoT writefl :— << Of the native country of this very 
pretty shrub, I regret to say we are ignorant. We are indebted for flowering specimens, in 
December, 1845, to Mr. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, Kensington, who received plants from 
Mr. Makoy, of Liege, under the erroneous name of yellow Bondeletia ; and about the same time 
also from Messrs. Lucombe and Pinoe, of the Exeter Nursery. It is quite dear that this is no 
BonddeHa, nor any MubiaceouB plant, but a true jEgiphUa, with singularly large yellow tubular 
flowers, well worthy a place in every collection, flowering as it does in the middle of winter in a 
warm stove, and then the flowers are succeeded by the glaucous-blue berries." Bot, Mag,, 4230. 

Baiui adb'sia bo^sba. ** This singular and beautiful genus was named, by Linnseus, in honour of 
a Spanish botanist^ Michael Bamadez. Eight species are characterised m the * Prodromus' of De 
Candolle, but so imperfectiy, that though probably the present is mduded among them, I think 
Dr. Lindley has done wisely in making of it a new spedes ; and he has given an excellent spedfio 
character, here quoted, and a very characteristic figure. It is a native of South America, like all 
the other spedes, but its exact locality is not noted. All that seems to be known about it is, that 
it first flowered in the Duke of Northumberland's collection. With us, it blossoms in the stove in 
the winter months, and is really a plant of great beauty, frt>m the bright deep pink of its flowers. 
I possess specimens of what I consider the same, both from Peru and Brazil, and it probably has 
a very extensive range in the continent of South America.'' BoL Mag., 4232. 

Cedro'nilla palli'da. Frederic Scheene, Esq., gave seeds of this plant to the Horticultural 
Society, in whose garden it produced flowers last autumn. It is a native of the North of Mexico, 
and '<as a spedes it is known by its leaves being invariably blunt, and somewhat heartrshaped, 
even next the inflorescence, by tiieir under surface being so closely covered with a very fine down, 
that the littie pits or secreting cavities are concealed by the tube of the corolla being very littie 
longer than the calyx, and its lobes being rounded." Its labiate flowers are produced in spikes, and 
are pale-red. It is expected to prove a useful flower-garden plant Bat. Beg,, 29. 

Faoopt'&um ctmo'sum. a Buekwhe<U, a native of Chinese Tartary, whence it was received by 
the Horticultural Sodety from Captain Munro. Of some authors, it is Polygonum cymotvm, and 
P, aciUatufn, <* It is a hardy perennial of the easiest culture, growing freely in any common 
garden soil, and increased either by seeds or dividing the roots. It flowers the first season from 
seed, and is well worth cultivating as an annual ; for it blooms freely from July to September, and 
grows from one to one-and^a-half foot in hdght, forming a rather spreading bush. Like other 
BttchwheaU, it is a favourite resort of bees.*' Bot. Beg., 26. 

MusssvfDA ma'crophtlla. Dr. Wallich found this spedes on the mountains of Chundragiri 
and Nagaigoon, in Nipal, blossoming during the rainy season, and bearing fruit in winter. Dr. 
Lindley writes : — '* Like other plants, it requires a season of rest, and therefore must be kept 
rather dry during the winter ; for, if allowed to continue growing, it will ultimatdy become feebW 
Bot, Beg,, 24. 

Maxilla^ria'macrobuz/bon. This species. Sir W. Hooker states, was ''sent from Sierra 
Nevada, Santa Martha, by our collector, Mr. Purdie, to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It has some 
characters in common with M. aromatica. Hook. Exot., Fl. t. 219 ; and with M, cruenta, Lindl., 
Bot Reg., 1842, t, 13. Fix>m the former it may be known by the larger size in every part of the 
plant, by the scentiess flowers and different shape of the lip ; from the latter, by its small dif- 
ferenUy-coloured blossoms, by the very HiwmmilAy labellum, and the absence of the crimson blotch 
on its under side." Bot Mag., 4228. 

Oxy&am'phis MACBOSTY^Li. Writing of this plant. Dr. Lindley states : — ** It is a very pretty 
greenhouse shrub, which flowers in October and November, and grows freely in sandy loam and 
peat. It rises to the height of four or five feet, and loses its leaves in the winter, at which time it 
should be allowed to sink to rest. Its flowers, half crimson and half rose-coloured, are very 
pretty, and appear in short close racemes from every axiL The leaves are much like those of 
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Bome TephrofUa,** The Horticultural Society received it in 1837, from the Botanic Garden, 
Saharanpore, from Dr. Falconer. Bot. Reg,, 28. 

Oncid'ium la'cbbvm. Among the q>eoie8 of Ondditm^ to which the general term of Chive- 
leaved may be given, and the type of which is 0. ceboUeUy this, and 0. ionffifoHumj are the hand- 
somest. It agrees with that species in the length of its leaves, which are as much as two feet ; 
but it differs in having a smaller panicle, sharp column-wings, very narrow fiUcate side-lobes on 
the lip, and a single-ridged tubercle at the base of that organ, placed at right angles to a flat, some- 
what concave swelling, which ahnost connects the side-lobes." The Messrs. Loddiges received 
this plant from Panama, where it is a native. It flowered in their celebrated collection in 1844. 
Bot. Reg., 27. 

PiNGUi'cuLA o&chi'dioides. ^ Among the many interesting objects to be seen at the Koyal 
Gardens of Kew during the latter part of the present winter (1845-6), was a number of pots of 
this moBt lovely species of PinguiaUa in full blossom, plunged in Sphagnum and other mosses, in 
cool stoves, where they flourished as well as if they had been in their native mountiuns of Mexico. 
Living roots were sent to us by Mr. Repper, from the Real-del-Monte, which, as soon as planted, 
began to exhibit the two forms of leaves here represented, the upper or inner ones almost 
resembling those of an Echevtria.** The lower leaves are " small, numerous, closely imbricated, 
ovate, acute ; the apex a little reflexed." From the centre of the tuft, formed by the two kinds of 
leaves, the flower-scapes rise in considerable numbers, bearing bright-purple, Fio/et-like flowers, 
which have a long curved spur. Bot. Mag,, 4231. 

Si'da vitipo*lia. " One of the handsomest of the genus," states Sir W. Hooker, "but too 
much of the ' Mallow ' kind to be a general favourite with cultivators. Seeds were sent from 
Chili to Mr. Yeitch, by his collector, Mr. W. Lobb, in 1844 ; and plants blossomed in the green- 
house in May, 1845. The plant was first, however, brought to Europe by Capt. Cottingham, in 
1836, and was cultivated in the open border, in Dublin, for three years, without any shelter. In 
England generally, however, it requires the protection of a greenhouse.** This is Ahutilon viii- 
folium of Dr. Lindley and other botanists. It is a tall-growing shrub, with alternate, cordate, 
many-lobed leaves \ and bearing terminal, corymbose racemes of large, showy, bluish-lilac flowers. 
Bot. Mag., 4227. 

Sola'nuu ltcio'ides. ** This charming shrub was found by Mr. Hartweg in the Valley of San 
Antonio, in Peru, and flowered in the Garden of the Horticultural Society, in November, 1845. It 
has a neat habit ; the flowers are of the richest sapphire-purple, enlivened by a bright-yellow eye, 
and in the wild state appear in dusters, so as to load the little spiny brandies. The name is a 
happy one ; for, in its natural state (as in No. 1302 of Mr. Hartweg's * Herbarium '), it is very 
much like a dwarf Lyciwn harfxUum.^^ It is not new to Europe, having been known more than 
half a century ago. Under cultivation, ** it is found to be a greenhouse plant, which appears to 
succeed in almost any sort of soil, but to prefer sandy loam, mixed with a little rough peat To 
flower it well, it seems necessary to place it out of doors during summer, in some exposed situation, 
where it can remain till the end of September. By that time the flower-buds will be formed, and 
they expand in a short time after the plant is taken in-doors. It is easily propagated from cuttings, 
and must be regarded as a good addition to our autumn-flowering greenhouse shrubs." Bot. 
Reg,, 25. 

ToRE^NiA eden'tula. <' This very pretty annual made its appearance in some earth in flower- 
pots in the stove at Kew, and had, no doubt, come from some part of the East Indies. I at first 
supposed it was the Torenda anatica, L., but a slight comparison of the calyx and flowers con- 
vinced me of my error ; and I find it to correspond exactly with a spedes from Assam, in my 
Herbarium, marked by Mr. Bentham * T, edeTVtvlaJ It is, probably, found also in other parts of 
our Eastern possessions, and will, doubtless, appear under that name in the forthcoming volume of 
De CandoQe's *Prodromus.' The broad calyx, as long, or nearly so, as the tube of the corolla, is 
very characteristic of this spedes, and the two deep purple blotches which render the blossoms so 
bright and lively, are conspicuous, even in my dried spedmens." The plant is erect-growing, 
** but weak," branching much, the branches opposite, and square, with opposite ovate, acuminate, 
serrated leaves. The flowers are bome singly on peduncles which are axillary or terminal, and 
often clustered, and always shorter than the leaves ; and are composed of a corolla, whose tube 
is partially inflated, of a greenish-purple colour, with a fine rounded-lobed limb, whitish, varie- 
gated with purple ; the two lateral lobes each with a deep purple blotch. Bot. Mag., 4229. 
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NBW OR INTERESTENG PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED OR DE8ERVINQ OF NOTICE, IN 
THE PRINaPAL METROPOUTAN NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

Achim'enes longiflo^ra, var. The Messrs. Rollisson have a distinct variety of this fine plant, 
differing from the common A. lon^ora, in being more dwarf and bushy in habit, and in having the 
under- surface of its leaves of a deep sanguineous hue. The flowers are more circular, and also 
much darker in colour. 

Anther'icuu caru^leum. a plant with long grass-like leaves, from the midst of which rises 
a large erect panicle of purple SUyrincliium-\\kQ flowers. It was sent from the Birmingham 
Botanic Garden to the recent Chiswick Exhibition. 

BiFRENA'BiA iNODo^RA. This Orchi is in the collection of Messrs. Rollisson, of the Tooting 
Nursery. In general aspect it resembles Lycaste'Ifarriaonioe, but has larger pseudo-bulbs, which 
have at their apex a black marking, giving them the appearance of being tipt with horn. The 
leaves are also larger, and those which came under our observation were covered with minute 
warty excrescences. The flowers are about similar in dimensions and shape to the plant already 
mentioned, but the interior of their petals and sepals are of a bright rosy hue ; the lip is small, 
and curves underneath the flower, and is darker in colour than the sepals and petals. 

Cu^PHEJL hin'iata. A spccics bearing this name is flowering in the stove at Messrs. Rollisson's, 
of Tooting. It is an erect free-growing plxuat, with opposite lanceolate leaves, the margins of 
which, their surfaces, and in short the whole plant, especially the calyx, is beset with long bristly 
white hairs. The flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, along tiie upper portion of the 
branches, with much freedom. They consist of a tubular calyx, green at the base, tiie upper part 
purple, but appearing almost white, from the number of the bristle-like hairs above described. 
The petals, two in number, as in the other species of this fantastic genus, are situated at die upper 
side of the mouth of the calyx, are circular, and intensely brilliant crimson ; at their base, and 
occupying the mouth of the calyx, are the stamens and anthers, both of which are enveloped in a 
brilliant light purple woolly substance. 

Chibi'tia sinensis, a plant with oval crenate leaves, having long white hairs on their upper 
surface. . The flower-spike rises six or eight inches, and bears two or three flowers at its summit. 
Flowers labiate, lower lip three-Iobed, upper two ; interior of the flower marked in a ridge-like 
manner, with bright orange. The upper lip marked with the same colour on its inner surface. 

Chlo'R£A ti'rescens. This is a terrestrial Orchid, with glaucous green leaves, and a leafy 
flower-stem, situated closely upon which is its deep yellow flowers. The colour of its flowers ren- 
ders it somewhat of a novelty among terrestrial Orchids. It was sent to the recent Exhibition of 
the Horticultural Society, by Mr. Cameron, Curator of the Birmingham Botanic Garden. 

Ery'throchiton Brazi'liensb. The Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, had this 
plant at the late Exhibition of the Royal Botanic Garden, Regent's Park. It is a fine stove plant, 
with long acuminate leaves, and bearing spikes of white and brown flowers, whose corolla has a 
large spreading limb. The calyx is brown, nearly as long as the tube of the corolla. 

Htpocyr'ta stri'gillosa. a succulent stove plant, having straight branches and opposite 
lanceolate woolly leaves. The flowers are deep scarlet, singularly shaped, b^ng tubular and 
almost closed at the mouth, which is a circular orifice, then suddenly swelling into a keel-shi^ped 
throat, which gradually tapers to the base. It is not a new plant, but is not frequently induced to 
flower freely. We have observed specimens blooming at Messrs. Henderson's and Rollisson's. 

Ixo^RA incar'nata. This is a very beautiful vigorous-growing stove plant, with glabrous oppo- 
site leaves, and peculiarly delicate flowers, which are produced with much freedom in corymbs. 
The tube of the corolla is very long and slender, of a delicate bluish colour. The Messrs. Loddiges 
have it in flower. «^ 

Jasmi'num dianthifo^lia. An interesting plant, with opposite linear-lanceolate leaves, and 
small white flowers, which are terminally borne, and have a most powerful fragrance. It is a sin- 
gular, rather straggling grower, but withal very pretty, though its flowers are but sparingly pro- 
duced. The Messrs. Rollisson have it flowering. 

JusTi'ciA sehperflo*rens. In the Nurseries of the Messrs. Low of Clapton, and Messrs. Rol- 
lissons of Tooting, plants bearing this name have for a long period been flowering. It is a species 
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widi ovate-glabrous leaves, and its flowers are prodaced in dose spikes. The specific name is 
strikingly appropriate, for all its energies are expended in flowering. 

MuaSiE'NDA fro'ndosa. This is a singular and interesting stove plant, but not of recent intro- 
duction to the country. It resembles 3/. macrophyUa in having those curious white bracts ; its 
flowers are also very umilar to those of that species. The plant, however, is altogether fiiuch smaller 
and fjEur more interesting in appearance. The long-petioled glabrous leaves strikingly contrast 
with the white bracts, which are similar in size. 

Nordmanm'ia co&dipo^lia. The Messrs. Low had flowering, in the winter season, a plant 
bearing this name. It is a hardy herbaceous plant, with tender green leaves, and producing a close 
panicle, six inches high, of watery blue flowers, the corolla of which reflexes in a curious manner 
as soon as it becomes expanded. We observed the same thing in flower at Pine-apple Place about 
the same time. 

Onci'dium phymatochi^lum. From the delightful collection of the Rev. J. Clowes, of 
Broughton Hall, Manchester, a plant of this species was sent to the recent Exhibition at Chiswick. 
It is the first which has disclosed flowers in this country. It is a species of recent introduction, 
and attracted at the Exhibition a good deal of attention, as much on account of its singular 
appearance as firom its novelty. The plant consists of lai*ge flat pseudo-bulbs and leathery oblong 
leaves ; the one in question had two large panicles of singular ^roMto-like flowers, which have a 
yellow lip. The individual blossoms are as much like those of some small-flowering Brama as 
can be imagmed. Nothing is much more familiar to our ears than the exclamation of strangers 
on first beholding Orchid flowers — ^ How like some insect ! " &c. The resemblance of the mass of 
flowers borne by die plant of which we write, to insects floating in the ur was complete, espe- 
cially when viewed a little distance off. The slender branching of the panicles, compared with the 
flowers, was the cause of their being so. 

Oncid'ium con'colob. The Messrs. Loddiges have several plants of this beautiful Onddivm 
flowering ; it is a remarkable species, very unlike the generality of OncidiufM. It has rather 
small pseudo-bulbs, which are surmounted by a pair of rather narrow leaves. The flower-spike 
rises from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, bearing numerous flowers, which are wholly of the most 
pellucid yellow. The upper sepals and petals -are ovate. The lower sepal is forked, large, and 
extending beneath the very long, broad, brilliant, yellow lip, which it approaches in a manner so 
as almost to appear as if it were supporting it 

Rho'dosiemma oarde^nioidbs. The Messrs. Veitch had this plant at the last Chiswick 
Exhibition. It is an open-branched shrub, with oval leaves, and bearing freely clusters of whitish 
long-tubed flowers, which are of short duration only. We have observed it in several of the ■ 
London nurseries through the past winter season. 

TfeT&ATHE^A verttctla'ta. This is a most beautiful little greenhouse plant, of slender growth, 
having whorls of small linear leaves thickly studded along its branches ; at their axils the flowers 
are produced in great profusion on short peduncles. The flowers principally consist of a flat 
circular corolla, which is bright-blue purple, deepest at the base of tiie petals. The subject of 
this notice was sent to the last meeting of the Horticultural Society in Regent Street, by the 
Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place. The Messrs. Low, of Clapton, flowered plants of it in the 
beginning of this year ; but their plants, from being in a warm house, did not produce their 
blossoms of th9 fine hue of the one above spoken of. 

Thunbbb'oia Fby'eri. This is a beautiful variety of this genus, growing freely, and flowers 
in the greatest profusion. Its flowers, smaller than some other varieties, are brilliant pale orange 
with a greenish white throat 

Thunber'oia cubt'sops. We cannot refrain from noticing this plant as it recently appeared 
at the Royal Botanic Society's Exhibition, frtnn Mr. Gaines, Nurseryman, Battersea. It was 
growing in a rather small pot, and trained to a &n-ehaped trellis. It literally was studded 
all over with bloom-buds, though few flowers were expanded upon it But tiiose out were 
remarkably fine, and the plant was luxuriant, and the picture of h«ilth. It had apparentiy been 
favoured with bott<»n-heat. Our object in thus mentioning it, is because it so seldom is found in 
such a condition. Its appearance proves that it is equally as fine a thing as we have re pr e s e nted 
it, and also shows what can be done by skilful management. 
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It should erer be the aim of all directly and indirectly connected with the carrying out of 
gaidening operationa, to inaure everything being done with the atrictest regard to neatneia and 
order ; this ia erer reqiUBitey and greatly enhances, when adhered to, the enjoyment sought in 
pursuing the culture of a garden. But needful as it is at all times to keep tins principle in view, 
it is unusually necessary to do so at the season Nature is wearing her best garments ; as at this 
time of year, and in a season like the one we are experiencing, nothing should be disregarded that 
conduces to a feeling of satisfaction from this source. It may be ftirther adduced, that ^what we 
would here direct attention to is not more Taluable as promoting pleasurable enjoyment by its 
effects, than it is beneficial where practised ; whether as regards, in the instance of cultiTated 
plants, their welfare, or that of those existing under less artificial circumstances. We need 
scarcely allude to the manifold points of management now requiring attention, from the amuDging 
and training of a clump of flowers to the weeding of a walk in the open air ; or from supporting 
the most delicate climber, to ridding a plant of insects in the plant structures. 

In the Orchid house, flowers and fragrance bountifully reward the culturist ; ererything, there- 
fore, must be done for their and its preservation, that can be practised without the risk of injuring 
the plants. A dry atmosphere is most favourable to a long continuance of the bloom of this family, 
but it can seldom be subjected to it in a house devoted to their culture, without withdrawing from 
it that humidity necessary at this period. Removing any particular pUnt or plants to a suitable 
situation is the only alternative, if their flowers are desired to be preserved ; but it is one we are 
unwilling to resort to, except in especial cases ; for not only is the interest of a flowering plant 
materially lessened by separating it from its family, but also the plant is liable to a check, 
(particularly if it is circumstanced in the way we allude to for any length of time), which it is 
most desirable to avoid. It is equally necessary, also, to have an eye to the production of bloom 
among these plants in its embryo state, as it frequently happens that the pains and watching of a 
whole season is rendered of no avail by the ravages of some insect, damp, the other extreme, 
drought, &o. Tow or cotton wool is an excellent material to prevent the attack of various 
insects, when placed round the flower-stem or the base of a whole plant the embryo flowers of 
which it may be desirous to preserve. Stamhopetu should be regularly attended to, securing to their 
flower-spikes sufficient room to extend, preserving them from damp by the withholding of water to 
as great an extent as possible. The management of this feunily in other respects, such as properly 
shading, application of moisture, regulating the temperature, witahly supporting the various forms 
of its inflorescence, &c., will continue to require diligent attention. In the stove many plants 
will need re-diifting ; in doing which, regard should be had to the length of time they may be 
expected to grow, the dimensions it is wished they should attain, &c. Each specimen and indi- 
vidual plant in this structure should now be accommodated with sufficient space to enable it to be 
quite firee of its neighbour ; and this, that all may fully perfect their growth. Thinning the shoots, 
arranging the branches, cutting out superfluous ones, continual attention to training, &c., con- 
tribute much towards the same end, — shading, watering, and syringing the plants overhead being 
duly regarded. A good drenching with the garden engine has a very beneficial effect, when 
occasionally practised in the stove and greenhouse ; and even the Orchidea would be much 
improved by an occasional saturation. The cleanness, perfect freeness from dust, &c. of the 
leaves, and their dark-green hue, amply testify to the good effect of a watering of this description. 
In practiang it, care should be taken that a fine day is chosen ; and after the operation is gone 
through, all the air possible should be admitted to dry up any superfluous moisture ; and the 
bloom of any plants must of course not be wetted. The various methods of obtaining a suitable 
atmosphere in plant-houses, such as casting water on their floors, syringing among the pots and 
the walls, may be freely resorted to, particularly in clear and bright weather. 

Similar treatment to that just recommended for stove plants is equally applicable to greenhouse 
plants, the difference in the temperature required by each being properly cared for. The flowers 
of many plants in both erections could be advantageously thinned as they progress to perfection ; 
not only would those remaining be much finer, but the plants themselves would be greatiy 
benefited by being less exhausted than when permitted to bear a profuse bloom. Many of 
the more delicate greenhouse plants necessarily require to have the number of flowers tiiey 
perfect confined within certain bounds. Some cultivators do not permit the bloom of their plants 
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to remain till natonl decay takes place, but remove it after it has been developed a certain 
period, GreenhoQCie plantB as they go out of flower should be pruned if it is requisite, previous 
to commencing their annual growth. No opportunity of giving fidl air to all plants, wherever it 
can be admitted to them, should be lost sight of. 

The practice of growing various jnnall stove and greenhouse plants in cold frames through the 
flommer season^ is not resorted to as much as the advantages attending it justify. It is not 
generally known that Meh-Caeti, &c. flourish well in the structures alluded to, when the weather 
is of the description ordinarily experienced in summer, and the frames are kept sufficiently close 
to produce ^e requisite temperature. Many of the hardier stove plants are greatly benefited by 
being rendered still hardier, and having their annual growth well matured in the situation we 
refer to. It is better knovm how greatly greenhouse plants are improved when they are placed 
in the cold frames through the summer. Their b^ng so finely under command, thereby enabling 
proper treatment to be applied with much greater facifity tlum under ordinary circumstances, is 
not the least advantage attending their being grown where we allude to. It is an excellent plan 
to plunge the pots of small plants, and large ones too, indeed, in coal ashes, or appropriate material 
tiirough the summer, whether they be growing in pits and frames or in the open air. The 
practice ia as beneficial, and as effectual in protecting the roots of plants from injury by boming 
and drought in summer, as it is in shielding them from harm, by frost, in winter. 

Propagation of various plants, inmates of the structures above alluded to, must now be thought 
of ; it is well to begin as early as possible^ to have opportunity of making repeated trials in case of 
iU success. This is particularly the case with those who have not very favourable accommodation 
for striking cuttings. 

In the flower garden, the principal work is still continuing and completing the turning out of 
plants ; and aiding those already turned out to become well established. In addition, of course, 
regarding the necessary tying and training of climbers, and those plants approaching a flowering 
state; and others, as their progress renders support by staking, &c. necessary. Laying in, 
securing, and thinning the shoots of plants growing against conservative and other walls, sliould 
have regular attention, as well to increase the fineness of their bloom and general appearance this 
season as to secure their future welfiire. 

All bulbs, as they mature, should be lifted, and carefully dried for stowing away. We do not 
allude to those of valuable kinds only, or such as are required to be removed to make room for 
other plants, but the whole of bulbous plants, which should be taken up annually, and properly 
preserved, till the season for planting them in the ground again returns. Such treatment is greatly 
conducive to their producing fine bloom, and being in other respects luxuriant. The opposite is 
the consequence of leaving them to grow an indefinite period in one spot. It is not necessary to 
permit bulbs of any kind to remiun in flower beds they may be occupying till their foliage dies 
off ; they may safely be removed as soon as their bloom has faded, if it is required, and due care 
is exercised in doing so, by contriving to transport them with large baUs of earth, and cautiously 
replanting them i^ain. 

The propagating out-door eariy-flowering herbaceous plants, such as are valuable, or those it is 
wished to increase, will require commencing. The most of these will strike freely, if placed in 
light soil under a north wall and covered with a hand-glass. Layering Carnations, and |>iping 
Pinks that have been forced, must continue to be pursued, to provide plants for a similar purpose 
another season. Pmks about coming into flower diould have their blossom-buds thinned, at least 
those which are considered of importance. CamcUioviSy also, which are cultivated in pots, and are 
vahiabie for liieir merit, or from other causes, and indeed all kinds, should be similarly treated, 
keeping them properly supported. Thinning the bloom -buds of these beautiful flowers slieuld not 
be delayed too long, for by so doing the fineness of the flowers remaining are lessened, and the 
whole plant unnecessarily weakened. The calyx of Carnation and Pink blooms, to prevent their 
bursting should be assisted to expand by equally dividing the segments. Such operation, if 
practised in due time, would in great measure prevent liie necessity of placing a tie round the 
calyx to keep the bloom compact. 

RoseSf and all plants intended for forcing the next season, should be stimulated to grow strongly 
and form firm wood ; all their flower-buds being removed to assist their doing so. 

Any large specimens of evergreens removed late, or at all, and requiring watering, will be 
mudi benefited by a nralcfaing of decaying leaves or rotten stable dung. Other trees also, under 
rin^lar cxreumstaaoeB, would be like benefited, if dealt with in the same way. 
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FRANCISCEA HYDRANGE^FORMIS. 



CIOM. 

DIDY1VAMIA. 



(H7dnmgie»>like FnndscM.) 



Naiwrml Order. 
BCROPHULARlIcEiB. 



Order. 
ANGIOSPERMIA. 



Osirnuc Cbabactjbb.— See page 87. 

BpBcinc CnARAcrm,-^ Plant an e v er gr ee a ahrub, 
stem ft little bnnohed. Leaves oblong, aoute, canei- 
iorm, ftt the baae quite glabroue, yeHowiah-green be- 
neelh, eabwtkdlkitaly aggregate, broad, a foot long ;- 



bracteae lanoeolate, piloee, oiliated and scale-fonned, 
aggregate* Cvmee of flowers terminal, hemlBpherieal, 
large. Calpsf hairy. Corolla of a beautiful bluish- 
Tiolet.— Dtffi'f Qardening and Botany. 



Tms species is a natiye of the province of Eio Janeiro, Olaya, and other parts 
of Brazil, where it was originally discovered and specified by Pohl. Mr. Gardner, 
the *' Botanical Magazine" informs us, found it in the Organ Mountains in 1837, 
from whence he sent seeds that were raised in the Botanic Gardens of Eew and 
Glasgow, which establishments, doubtless, have since aided in furnishing collections 
with the plants they now possess. 

Fine as this stove plant is said to be, it has hitherto had no opportunity of 
developing the high character given it : though it has sufficiently discovered what it 
really is. Raised in botanical establishments, in close companionship with thou- 
sands of other plants, it is not expected it can have been afforded that accommodation 
necessary to develop its real exceUence. Passing from the establishments referred 
to into Nurseries, and there undergoing a probation, and propagated with a severity 
that must impair the energies of the plants, — added to this, the length of time con- 
sumed before it reaches the hands of those who have to restore its energies and 
bring out its true character, — it is no wonder that it is, as axe too many of our finest 
plants, comparatively a long time after their introduction to the countiy, before they 
occupy that position their merits ultimately insure to them. 

As an ornamental plant it has qualities which will claim for it a welcome 
admission among all inmates of a stove, possessing as it does the freedom of growth 
and disposition to bloom of its predecessors, and attaining naturaOy proportionately 
small dimensions ; its ample foliage, numerous and large heads of bloom, their fine 
colour when first expanded, and singular property, (in common with other members 
of the genus,) of changing to one almost opposite, constitute no small recommend- 
ation. 
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It may be propagated similarly, and haTe the same treatment moider cultivation, 
as other members of the genus, with the exception that its more robust nature will 
require more liberal management. 

This is one of the great number of plants that can be grown (if properly 
managed and trained) to any, the most engaging shape which most sets ofif its 
ornamental character, without the aid of that artificial support which too frequently, 
by being injudiciously and untastefuUy employed, detracts from the appearance of 
many a fine plant. It may be thought we should have chosen a less robust subject, 
one more evidently requiring the kind of aid to which we allude, to make such a 
remark upon ; but we would remind those who think so, that the less any plant 
requires artificially supporting, the more insufferable is the appeaiitnce of such 
support when improperly, or, it may be, at all employed. 

Our drawing of this fine plant was permitted to be taken at Eew. 
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BARNADESIA ROSEA. 



(Rose-coloured Barnadnia.) 
«««. Order. 

SYNQENESIA. POLYGAMIA -«:QUALI8. 

Natwral Order. 

COHFOSITjE. 

GsNiBic CvLXK^csmu ^ Capitulum many-flowered, Spccirrc CnkUActwuu— Plant a shrub. Headt </ 

homogamoiu. Involucre turbinate, muoh Imbricated, , flawera eolitary, ovately cylindrical, pubeeoent, seoUe. 



inner scales radiating. Receptacle clothed with slender 
pfliform, spiral, dense palec Floreit dissimilar, exte- 
rior ones biligulate, with a broad, four-toothed lip ; 
interior ones filiform, central ones tubulose, fire- 
toothed, or all bilabiate. Stamens altogether, or the 
exterior ones only, monadelphous. Achenium turbinate, 
densely dothed with silky down. 



Florets with an oblong emarginate lip, villous, some- 
times filiform. Central tubular florets wanting. Fila- 
ment* free. Receptacle with the hairs not twisted. 
Pappu* rigidly plumose. 



A VERY interesting plant, the texture and appearance of whose foliage, and the 
spines upon its brauches, render it somewhat like a Pereskia, while the form of its 
leaves, their number, its style of growth and slender branches, their woody nature, 
and numerous spines are forcibly reminding of some of the commoner Berberises. 
Its flowers are at once singular and beautiful, from their structure and bright colour. 

It is the first figured, and perhaps only completely specified member of the 
genus, which comprises several species, natives of South America. Dr. Lindley is 
the author of the specific name, which he published, with a figure of the plant, 
some years since. How, or the period when it was introduced, or the particular 
locality it inhabits, is not recorded. It first flowered in the collection of the Duke 
of Northumberland, at Syon. The authority before mentioned thus speaks of its 
botanical distinctions: — ** According to De CandoUe, all the species are mona- 
delphous, except B. laxa, and in that plant there is a solitary tubular flower in the 
disk; but here the stamens are not monadelphous, nor is there a solitaiy tubular 
flower in the disk ; in the place of the latter there is a space which pours forth 
honey in abundance. It also appears that the hairs of the receptacle are not 
twisted spirally as in other BamadenaSy but are soft and straight." 

. We have invariably found it indulged with a place in the stove, which perhaps 
most suits it ; but a close greenhouse in the summer months would be sufficient. It 
deserves considerable attention, for, nicely managed, its appearance will repay the 
care expended upon its culture. The freedom of its growth, elegant habit, and 
singular character, so unusual among plants it will require associating with, 
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independent of the beauty of its flowers, which are borne with freedom, solitarily or 
in pairs, at the ends of the young shoots, and their production in winter and early 
spring, render it valuable. 

Sandy peat or leaf-mould and loam, is the kind of soil it flourishes in. 
Propagation is easily effected by cuttings. 

Our drawing was recently prepared, by the favour of Messrs. Knight and Perry, 
from plants which flowered in their establishment. 

Linnaeus gave the generic name in honour of Michael Bamadez, a Spanish 
botanist. 
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ALPINIA NUTANS. 



Cht$». 
MONANDRIA. 



(Nodding-flowered Alpiuia.) 

Nalwrmi Order. 
SCITAMINEA. 



Order. 
MONOOYNIA. 



Gnnaic CnAJUcrmR.— 'Anther double. FUamenU 
not elongated beyond the anthers. StpU the length of 
fbe filament, recetred In the furrows of the anther. 
Sliffma obsolete, trigonous. Capsule fleshy. 

Bpactnc OoARAcna.— Plant a terrestrial epiphyte. 



Leatfe* lanceolate. Nectary obsolete, thiee-lobed, 
folded at the margin. CapnUe membranaceous, woolly. 
BrHQOKYiaA^^Renealmia nutam, Zerumbet specie- 
SUM, Olobba nutans, Q. sylvestris. 



We seldom meet mth ibis old and beautiful plant in our stoyes, which, though 
possibly not adapted for universal cultiyation, is highly deserving a place in eyeiy 
collection where it could be provided for in a suitable manner, &om the great beauty 
of its flowers. It is a native of the East Indies, from whence it was introduced half 
a century ago by Sir Joseph Banks. 

To be seen truly to advantage, it should be associated with Hedychiums and 
similar genera, and planted out in the stove. Thus treated, and flourishing and 
flowering, as the last-mentioned genus does in the large Conservatory at Chatsworth, 
it would be really splendid. Those who see such plants as they are generally 
grown, have no idea what a fine development of character they exhibit, and what an 
aspect of tropical luxuriance they become invested with when treated in the manner 
spoken of. The extent to which they can be so accommodated is not, to be sure, 
very great, for such erections as the one alluded to are not at present numerous ; 
but the time is approaching when they will neither be few nor far between. 

The present species is taken from the genus Renealmia, and placed in Alpinia, 
by Mr. Roscoe, in an early volume of the "Linnean Society's Transactions." Our 
descriptions and the synonymes given are from one of the older volumes of the 
** Botanical Magazine," which had been indebted for them to the work before 
mentioned. 

The plant is a perennial, with herbaceous stems, which rise several feet, thickly 
studded with fine foliage, which is laterally disposed. The leaves are lanceolate, 
and sheathe the stem with their base. The flowers are borne in a drooping raceme 
at the summit of the stems, and are produced early in spring. 
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It most not be concluded, from what we have said of the mam^menl of 
A. ntUant, tliat it cannot be successfullf grown in pots, for it can, and is ; as plants 
have recently come under oar obaermtion that were flowering, although they were 
comparatively small Bpecimens. 

Increase is effected by division of the roots. A rich soil, such as good loam and 
well-decayed manure, incorporated, with ordinary stove-temperature, is required. 

We are indebted to R. G. Lorraine, Esq. for the opportunity of preparing our 
drawing. 

The Tignette below represents the natural character of the plant. 
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ERIOSTEMON SCABRUM. 



(Ronfh Brlostanon.) 



DECANDRIA. 



Order. 
BIONOOYNIA. 



hatwral Order. 
RUTACE^. 



OxHCRic Chaxactsr.— Cte/yx flve-parted, perma- 
nflnt. Petals five, maraeweiit as wall as tha stSTnens 
Stamens ton, the five opposite tha patals shortest, all 
shortar than the petals, free, flat, hispid, fringed, 
tapering to the apex into a thread, which bears the 
anthers. Anthers heart-shaped, appendionlato at the 
^pex. Stifle flTe-forrowed, rery short, hispid or smooth, 
terminated by a flye-ftirrowed stigma. Fruit of flre 
oarpels, which are Joined together at the base, each 



containing one, rarely two seeda— IHm'« Gardening 
and Botanif, 

BPBcrnc Charactsb.— Pkin< a dwarf erergreen 
shmb. Leaves linear, aonto, alternate, oorered with 
minute asperities, many-veined, dull green, rather 
large. Flowers axillary ; peduncles one, sometimes 
two-flowered. Caljfx regular, segments tooad, bluntly 
oyatsw Corctta polypetalooa Petals oblong, whitish, 
deeply tinged with pink. 



The present, till now unpublished species, is a member of an unassuming but 
yery attractive genus of hardy greenhouse plants. It has long been in the collection 
of the Messrs. Loddiges, of the Hackney Nurseiy, who imported seeds from Sidney, 
New South Wales, many years ago. Like E. huxifolium, it flowers long and veiy 
freely in spring and summer, and though its flowers are not quite so large, it is 
superior to that species in being devoid of its stifihess, and rigidly formal appearance, 
but has not its lively green foliage. In habit it is rather dwarf, branches much, and 
in a free and elegant manner. 

There are many small-leaved, small-flowered plants, and which do not grow 
naturally to a great size— of which E, huaifolium and scabrum are instances — ^that, 
under cultivation, are grown to and maintained as veiy large specimens, as though as 
such they were in a state of greater perfection. But it is an erroneous idea to 
suppose they are ; for, though in age free production of bloom distinguishes them, 
they have lost that vigour, rude health, fineness of bloom, and robust disposition 
which constituted their peculiar charm. And more than this, though their flowers 
are numerous, they are small and enfeebled, both as regards texture and brilliancy 
of colour. The foliage, too, is produced small and sparingly, and the whole plant wears 
a debilitated aspect. An occasional specimen of the foregoing description may be, 
for the sake of variety, advantageously kept, but such will not bear comparison with 
those that are in the prime of their existence, delighting in rudeness of health and 
vigour. 
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The members of the genus Eriostemon are. very easily grown ; the treatment 
applied to the commonest greenhouse plants being sufficient. Notwithstanding, 
strict attention to training, and good management in other respects, are by no means 
thrown away when exercised upon them. Equal portions of sandy peat and fibrous 
loam, with an admixture of some such material as charcoal, potsherds, &c., form a 
fine mediimi for their roots. Propagation by cuttings is not difficult to effect. 

The Hackney collection, by the kindness of its proprietors, furnished the subject 
of our drawing, about twelve months ago. Erioste7non is from the Greek words erion, 
woolly; and $temon, a stamen; the stamens of the flowers of the genus being 
remarkable for such a feature. 
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VEGETABLE ELECTBICITY. 

A GREAT deal of mystery is involved in this subject, to which we have adverted 
occasionally ; and in all probability it will be long ere the mind shall be enabled to 
penetrate the veil that has obscured it. Still, however, the light that has already 
dawned is considerable, and recent discoveries have been of a nature and importance 
which must furnish a stimulus to more energetic researches. 

The late attempts to introduce electro-culture upon the fiEirm, though attended 
only by negative results, have not been useless ; this we shall attempt to prove by 
an appeal to a treatise which has recently appeared in the Edinburgh Journal of 
Agriculture ; but previously, will take a retrospective view of the theory of a French 
philosopher, that appears to have been almost forgotten. 

In the years 1826-7, and 8, M. Dutrochet, correspondent of the Institute of 
Paris, undertook to investigate the peculiar motion of the fluids in the leaf of the 
greater Celandine, which had been observed by M. Schultz, of Berlin, who satisfied 
himself " that he saw two distinct currents, one ascending, the other descending ^ 
M. Dutrochet soon after published four papers, the first entitled, " Uagent immediat 
du mouvement vital, devoile dans sa nature, et dans sa mode d'action, chez les vege- 
taux et chez les animaux" The author gave it as his opinion, that " the motions of 
fluids in plants depends upon two currents of electricity, setting with very unequal 
force between the denser fluid of the tree and the lighter fluid of the soil ; the more 
powerful current setting from the soil to the tree, and so producing absorption, by 
conveying aqueous particles into the roots through the vegetable membrane called the 
epidermis." Notwithstanding his own ingenious and almost conclusive experiments, 
concordant in their results with others which are produced by voltaic action, M. 
Dutrochet relinquished his theory: but since the publication of Dr. Faraday's 
Researches, and more recent magneto-electrical experiments, the evidence of a pre- 
dominant, all-pervading electric agency, becomes undeniable ; and it will not be 
long before the philosopher will claim it as his only interpreter of all the leading 
phenomena of vegetable and animal nature. 

When M. Dutrochet made his experiments, there were few professional men, or 
philosophers, who were at all prepared to admit the agency of this elementary mat- 
ter in the phenomena of vegetable life and nutrition ; hence the mathematician 
would be inclined to refer to the pure science of numbers and calculation any natural 
phenomenon, rather than to an agency which could not, in the then state of know- 
ledge, be discovered, or traced by any of the senses ; and this appears to have been 
the case with M. Dutrochet. Still, there were minds which penetrated the mysteries 
of truth, by the aid of analogical evidence, and boldly announced their opinions. 

Thus in 1827 a writer, under the initials T. P., called the attention of the 
cultivator to the following facts, which, though little attended to, were palpable, and 
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not to be impugned. " Vegetables," he observed, " abound in pointed tenninations 
communicating with juices passing through capillary tubes, and possessing strong 
conducting virtues, all of vrhich circumstances must concur to adapt them for 
imbibing electric effluvium, and diffusing it through their substance. The iacts 
of the constant positive electricity of the atmosphere, and the adaptation of vegetables 
to imbibe it, seem necessarily to lead to the inference that they are continually 
acting in this manner upon the atmosphere. But the inference is strongly confirmed 
by applying vegetable points to the cylinder or prime conductor of an electrical 
machine. Even a thorn or a thistle will vie with, if not excel, the sharpest needle 
in this property ; and it may be observed, that they are figtr better fitted to act upon 
the electricity of the atmosphere, as the deposition of moisture consequent to the 
ttithdratting of the effluvium which holds it in a state of vapour, so far from dimin- 
ishing their conducting virtue, as in the oese of metals, is the very principle of their 
nutrition ; so that there is reason to conclude, that the action of eveiy point fur- 
nishes it at once with the means of its vitality, and its growth and maturation. 

A fetv blades of grass held towards the knob of a charged jar, the circuit being 
completed by the human body, will silently but quickly effect its discharge. This 
admirable adaptation of an atmosphere, constantly containing electric effluvium, to a 
system of vegetation, presenting strong conducting points at every extremity, in 
connection vnth the capillaiy tubes capable of imbibing and transmitting it through 
their juices to every part of its substance, forcibly indicates their mutual utility and 
dependence." 

Nothing can afford stronger proof of electric action on vegetation than the 
existence of points^ which are found, by actual experiment, to attract and conduct 
away the fluid excited by the common electrifying machine ; but there is another 
consideration which ought to be taken into the account, and that is, the decom- 
position of all those substances vnthin the soil which we call manures. It is plain 
to every one at all familiar with electro-chemistry, that not a particle of any organic 
matter can be resolved into its elements without the agency of powerful disturbing 
forces ; and, as a curious coincidence, it has been clearly shown by the experiments 
of organic chemistry — ^which, thanks to Liebig, have become the order of the day — 
that, in the vegetable " organism," all the specific, peculiar products of each combine 
their elements in a manner totally at variance vnth that of ordinary chemical 
arrangement. In the latter, the inorganic constituents combine in certain and 
definite proportions ; either simply, as unity vridi unity, that is as one equivalent of 
acid, with one of its alkaline base ; or, if not restricted to one, yet always in some 
multiple proportion of that equivalent; thus, "the same chemical compound 
invariably contains the same elements in unvarying proportions." But in organic 
chemistry, the elern^mts of gum, sugar, oils, essences, balsams, vegetable acids, are 
not so arranged. Those are, indeed, but three or four in number ; yet they combine 
in a way, and to an extent, altogether complicated and extraordinary. When we 
contemplate the agency by which these infinitely diversified combinations are 
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produced, and ascertain it to be the light of the tun — the vivifying principle of 
Nature, the assured source and fountain of electricity and magnetism, and, as a 
natural consequence, of that effect which we term heat — ^little doubt can remain of 
the relationship which exists between electricity and vegetation, or that the latter 
and all its productions are excited and governed by it. 

We now claim attention to a paper of extraordinary merit, which forms the 
second article in the last number of the "Journal of Agriculture," {March, 1846,) 
" On the Electro-culture of Farm Crops" by that eminent Electrician, Mr. William 
Sturgeon, Editor of the "Annals of Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry," &c., 
Ac . &c. It does not, in reality, apply to farm-crops alone ; but being written for an 
agricultural work, and Electro-culture having, during the previous year, become a 
prominent subject, the writer consistently addressed himself chiefly to agriculturists. 
But the few extracts which our limits permit us now to offer will evince that 
the principles of the article apply to every vegetable production, useful or ornamental. 

Our Author appears to take as his foundation the great principle (which a variety 
of experiments, familiar to electricians, have demonstrably established) that "the 
particles of electric fluid are repellent of each other, a property which finds its 
analogue in all aerial fluids ; hence it is said, with propriety, that the electric fluid 
is elastic, and that bodies similarly electrified repel each other. From the results of 
another class of experiments we infer, that bodies in different electric conditions 
attract each other ; and as no facts are known to contravene this inference, it has 
become an established principle in electric science. Upon these attractions and 
repulsions the doctrine of electro-chemistzy is essentially based; and to those 
principles alone are chemical changes due. The elements of compounds have only 
to be assailed by electric forces more powerful than those which hold them together, 
and decomposition is a certain result ; and bodies which will not associate with each 
other under ordinary electric circumstances, can easily be forced into combination by 
the aid of additional forces properly applied. 

" Contemplations on electro-chemical forces, thus disencumbered of complexity, 
are well calculated to afford a clue to those atomic operations which select the appro- 
priate materials, convey them to their destination, and elaborate them in the structiu'e 
of every vegetable tissue that is formed within and upon the surface of the land." 

The second great position assumed by Mr. Sturgeon is Electro-polarity, occa- 
sioned by electric disturbance. Such is the condition of the prime conductor of a 
common machine when at work. " Now," he observes, " as this is a universal law 
when electric fluid is transmitted from one body or object to another, it follows that 
the electro-polar state of the air contiguous to growing plants causes the latter to 
become electro-polar, even when they are in the act of transmitting fluid to the 
ground, their upper parts being negative relatively to the roots, while the latter, in 
their turn, are positive to the contiguous manure and soil, to which they deliver up 
the fluid (or rather, such portions of it as are not retained for the expansion and 
growth of tlie plants) as faithfully as the leaves and stems receive it from the air." 
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*' From this train of reasoning we are led to some of the most interesting facts in 
vegetable physiology. The electro-polar condition of plants qualifies them in an 
eminent degree for the performance of those operations which develop electro- 
chemical phenomena ; and what is very remarkable, the laws of this beautiful branch 
of electricity are rigidly enforced, and admirably complied with, in the decomposition 
of carbonic acid gas by their foliage ; for, in this process, the electro-positive carbon 
is drawn to the electro-negative poles of the plants, in precisely the same manner as 
any electro-negative pole artificially made would release the carbon fix)m the oxygen, 
and select it in preference. This remarkable fact, firmly based as it is in the strict 
principles of electrical action, not only establishes a correct view of the modus 
operandi by which plants are enabled to acquire food through the instrumentality of 
their foliage, but appears to me well calculated to give a clue to every operation by 
which vegetables become nourished, and elaborate their food in all the variety of 
structure they so abundantly and beautifully assume." 

Here we are constrained to quit Mr. Sturgeon's Essay, which, however, must be 
resumed in our next, as space is not now at command to do justice to it, or its most 
interesting subject. On that future occasion it will be made to appear that electro- 
culture is equally applicable to the flower-bed, the parterre, and the cx)nservatory, as 
to the open fields of the farm. 

In the meantime, it should seem that Mr. Sturgeon has embodied in the thirty- 
seven pages which his article embraces, all that a philosophic and zealous electrician 
could collect, in the present state of our knowledge. Avoiding theory, he has 
adduced and relied upon evidential facts ; and so fieur, he does honour to his science. 
But there are minds which see that " the end is not yet," and therefore hail " the 
great hereafter." By isolating electricity, we convey a false idea of its nature and 
properties. But when we refer it to the sun, and conceive that in its beams a some- 
thing that overwhelms thought, a spiritual elementary essence, is conveyed to all 
nature, and fills every atomic particle with itself; conferring upon the whole , as upon 
every individual, all that constitutes the means and causes of what we term attraction 
and repulsion — in a word, all that holds nature, in its integral whole, or in its 
minutest parts, together, while it provides for an incessant disturbance, change, and 
interchange of position, — we acquire a feeling, at least, if not a demonstrative 
assurance, of an agency which could account for every phenomena in material 
creation. A mind so constituted (while inwardly convinced) is, of all others, the 
least disposed to dogmatise — ^it is, on the contrary^ only confident in hope ; and, 
viewing the slow but sure advances in discovery, it only ventures to announce that 
the day is not remote when the terms negative and positive, vitreous and resinous, 
attraction and repulsion, so far as they are now applied to our electricity, magnetism, 
and chemistry, shall be all and severally merged in one grand theory of Solar 
Induction, simplifying every principle, and uniting indissolubly every link in the 
grand chain of caascs and effects. 



CYRTOPODIUM PUNCTATUM. 

Those of our readers who were fortunate enough to eee the splendid Orchid 
which is the subject, of this notice, as it appeared at the fii^t Chiawick exhibitiou of 
this season, will be glad b) find wa are thus noticing it. And those who did not see 
it, will be able from our description, and the accompanying vignette, to learn what a 
striking eiample of skilful cultivation, and truly noble object it was. 



To convey an idea of its general appearance we cannot do bett«r than employ the 
truthful remark of a noble personage who beheld it at the exhibition mentioned. It 
was remariied to be a " Palm, with Orckidaceout flowers," and certtunly such a com- 
parison was no fenciful one, for the lai^ stem-like pseudo-bulbs, rising from five to 
six feet from the surface of the tub in which they grew, and furnished on their upper 
portion with long lanceolate foliage, each leaf stretching longitudinally from two 
opposite sides of the stem, the lower ones from eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
the others gradually diminishing in length to the summit of the stem, formed in 
their general outline what might be justly compared to the fan-like leaves of some of 
the large Palmt. 

The plant consisted of eight or nine of the large sterna above described, which 
had grown in an irregular circle six feet in diameter, within which remained the 
pseudo-bulbous stems without foliage, the growth of previous years, marking by their 
various degrees of strength, the increase in luxuriance the plant had successively 
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attained. These stems composed the centre of the plant, but were almost hidden 
by the luxuriant large leaf-bearing ones. Without these latter, from their base, 
and immediately under shelter of their foliage, describing a still larger circle, rose 
the inflorescence, three to four feet high ; its form was a branching panicle, sup- 
ported on the upper part of a strong stem ; its figure an irregular triangle whose 
sides were about eighteen inches. The flowers, individually, are naturally smaller 
than it may be imagined such a plant would produce, and their colour, though not 
of a bright nature, was gay ; the sepals and petals haying a yellowish-green ground, 
spotted with bro\niish-crimson. The lip formed a miniature representation of that 
of Oncidium papUio. The whole of the several portions of vegetation described, grew 
from a centre not more than a foot in diameter, occupying a tub about two foot 
across, and thirty inches to three feet deep. The plant growing naturally in the order 
stated, and having no more support, arrangement, or training, than was necessary 
to prevent injury to the inflorescence, which from the innumerable quantity of blos- 
soms, the luxurious manner the short ramifications of the panicle which bore them 
clustered together, the light colours, aided by large bracts similarly marked, and the 
healthy foliage, constituted a most superb specimen. The young annual growth had 
arisen nearly to the same height as the flower stems, and was strong and promising. 

The fineness of the plant of which we write, was due in a greater measure to 
superior cultivation than may be imagined ; for instance, fancy the fine foliage which 
principally gave it so noble an aspect not to have been present, to have been dead 
or partially so, the plant would have been immeasurably less fine in appearance. 
Now, under ordinary cultivation, the leaves of Cyrtopodiums and the present species 
also, begin to decay as soon as the pseudo-bulbs are perfected. Hence, except when 
flowering, they are usually uninteresting, if not unsightly objects. 

The plant in question is the property of Sir George Staunton, Leigh Park, 
Havant. Mr. Scott, that gentleman's gardener, under whose skilfiil management 
it was brought to the state of perfection it exhibited, informs us that it was especially 
treated with a view to prevent its losing its foliage, and which was effected by not 
suffering it to get too dry, or completely rest a long period in winter. It was, Mr. 
S. acquainted us, purchased five years ago at the Messrs. Loddiges' establishment, a 
small plant, and that it has been kept in a moist stove, the temperature of which, 
in summer, ranged from 80 to 90 degrees, and in winter from 60 to 65 degrees, 
that the soil it has been grown in is sandy, turfy peat, used in a rough sUite, mixed 
with sphagnum moss. 

The genus Cyrtopodium, according to the Messrs. Loddiges* Catalogue, is rather 
extensive ; though few species are yet described. They are chiefly natives of Africa, 
and South America. Our present subject is of rather modern introduction, and is a 

native of Brazil. Those already known are not strikingly distinct from each other. 

The great interest with which our plant was regarded, and the admiration it 
drew forth at the meeting it was exhibited at, is a proof of the tendency such subjects 
have to give a zest to the increasing taste for Horticultural pursuits, and drawing 
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attention more extensively to the great and deeply important department of Natural 
History, the Vegetable Kingdom. The Orchidaceous family, indeed, from its very 
extraordinary character, peculiarly tends to what we aUude, no better evidence of 
which is, the wide extent to which it is now grown, cuid the perfection its members 
are brought to by cultivation. 

Noble as the Cyrtapodium we have been describing appeared, it was not seen to 
the greatest advantage, in consequence of its standing on the ground. It would have 
appeared far larger, and more noble, if it had been elevated a foot or fifteen inches, 
which we understood it would have been, had it not been vezy late in the morning 
when it was brought to its position. 
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Tu£ operations of which the above simple terms are the names, are as familiar 
to every one at all acquainted with any description of gardening occupation as the 
terms themselves, that is, as £Eir as *' pruning and training " being practised to a 
certain extent, and for certain purposes, are concerned. But, beyond this, in a general 
view of the case, or as at all, according to its importance, it is very rarely practised, 
and therefore cannot be, in a wide sense of the expression, sufiGiciently understood. 
Believing this, assured it is indisputable, we shall proceed to deal with the subject 
in a manner that will render it suitable, and we feel convinced, acceptable in our 
pages. 

We are principally and too much acquainted with " pruning and training '* as 
part of a course of treatment ; recommendations to have recourse to it, instructions as 
to its objects, utility. Sec,, and directions for the mode of proceeding to cany it out, 
too invariably treat it as though it was a thing of secondary importance, which 
indeed, under certain circumstances, it does become. With one or two worthy 
exceptions^ but in those the views of the subject confined to certain limits, we have 
never met with the practice under consideration dealt with as embodying a great 
principle, the proper application of which is capable of producing various important 
results, developing themselves under profitable, politic, highly gratifying, and en- 
chanting aspects. With the two first we have necessarily nothing to do here. 
** Pruning and training," as it relates to the production of superior timber, or induces 
a tree to provide gratifying shade for the sweltering Deer and heated Ox, as it creates 
the disposition to produce the melting peach and juicy grape, does not come within 
our province. Our present business with " pruning and training " has little con- 
cern beyond the production of ornamental effect, a consideration of it as it applies to 
which, it must be admitted, embraces a very wide field indeed ; and though it is our 
intention to keep within certain limits, we may be tempted to range in a manner 
that will appear contradictory to our stated purpose. 
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In searching for a point on which to seize, in order to illustrate the compre- 
hensive view we take of the subject, we start by imagining we are pursuing our 
course among some picturesque scene, and fall in with, in an unsheltered barren 
situation, a stunted-branched Oak or deformed Pine heightening the character of 
the scene, and according with all surrounding objects ; to change which would be an 
act of folly — ^to attempt to do so a still greater. This imaginary case is instanced as 
an extreme one, in which every attempt to effect any good by "pruning and 
training " would be fruitless. The natural circumstances of the situation so com- 
pletely operates to nullify its influence, that except it were changed, or exceedingly 
modified, it were unreasonable to expect the least approach to a fiavourable result 
It is Qot admitted that by no possible agency could such an order of things be 
established as would permit, and even facilitate the valuableness of " pruning and 
training " being evident, if not to its fullest extent, at least in degree. 

Having given the foregoing as the extreme of circumstances under which we 
consider the practice of the operations in question would be of no avail, but to a near 
approach of which we are quite satisfied they may be profitably employed, we wiQ 
proceed to trace down and bring forward instances where " pruning and training " 
may be practised, and be highly beneficial. We walk into the wide-stretching acres 
of a noble park, and approach a fetultless specimen of Horse- Chesnvt, Sycamore, 
Ash, Oak, or any of the hardy genera ; we say a faultless specimen, because the 
most symmetrical proportions, the most perfect development of every part is there 
exhibited. It extends, and may be sweeps the ground on all sides with its perfect 
ramifications; our only regret in reference to such a monument of perfection is, 
that it is not in a wood of others of similar age and dimensions, but is there alone in 
its beauty and perfect completeness. And it is not because there are no others, 
that timely pruning and training could not have rendered them all such. None may 
have been practised upon it, but it happened to grow handsome when young, its 
several parts being nicely balanced, and nothing intervened to destroy such balance ; 
consequently it attained maturity, developing continually the same handsome features. 
Now, a large and aged tree is beautiful whatever be its shape; it enlists our venera- 
tion from the moment we behold it ; its time-worn branches call forth the best 
feelings of our nature. How much more an object of admiration is it when it combines 
beauty with age — ^the great beauty we have above described ! To change the scene, 
and feast our vision upon a finely formed Willow, or drooping Birch, as their 
branches dip to the reposing lake, or ripple the passing waters of a gentle stream, 
by whose sides they may be flourishing. How expansive is their proportions, what 
an extensive and well-filled outline do they describe, so conspicuous, arising or 
expanding among the scraggy forms by which they are surrounded ; and yet they 
may have received no aid from " pruning and training," in unfolding the inherent 
beauty their charming forms exhibit ; but the want of it in the younger stages of 
their neighbour's growth is mournfully evident now. Again, we come upon a 
towering Spnice Fir, a perfect pyramid of evergreen vegetation, whose lower branches 
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have long made the ground their resting-places, rising c^ain and spreading in the 
vigour of their growth, and rendering more strong what appears the basement of so 
grand a superstructure. 

This last description brings us nearer home, brings us to look upon one of the 
same natural family, the Cedar of Lebanon, in all its grandeur ; and those only who 
have seen a member of this noble genus aged, large, and completely perfect as a 
specimen, can appreciate its magnificence. Here we stop to remark, that no tree is 
more profited by pruning, the effects of which are brought out by accompanying and 
judicious training; and none earlier, in a small state, or more lastingly exhibit the 
good effects of what we refer to. Neither do any require an earher or continued 
application of the practice than the Cedar of Lebanon ; for it is a simple truth that 
where one large, really well-proportioned, handsome specimen is met with, twenty 
that are ungainly, if not deformed, are found, — and yet such are objects of admiration 
almost universally, though not on account of their beauty. 

The conclusion of the foregoing paragraph having brought us to the ample lawn 
or extensive pleasure-ground, to which the Cedar of Lebanon is too frequently 
confined, we will examine these in the case of the stately Beech or fragrant Lime, 
our favourite Thorn, and ancient Portugal Laurel ; the flowering Acacia, the modest 
Yew, a graceful red or white Cedar, or even the lowly Savine, and scores of others, — 
not whether pruning and training in their case would have been beneficial, for we 
will imagine them as perfect as need be : but whether half-a-dozen, a score, or an 
unlimited number of equally beautiful objects occupying the sites of those that do 
not come up to our standard, would not, we say, at least be as acceptable as the 
solitary one or two which exist, or those we would raplace. To show that what we 
have in view is universal in its application, we need only remark that the garden 
whose extent could only accommodate half-a-dozen or a pair of shrubs or trees, as 
objects of ornament, as well as that of the cottage \diich possesses the solitary Holly 
or Box, and the orchard of half-a-dozen fruit-trees, might as well have them 
uniformly handsome, and their beauty as well as utility developed, as in the case of 
the latter possessing straggling wretched objects, and the preceding cut into conical 
arbours, or tiers of balls, and trained, bows and crosses, which are much more 
difficult to produce. 

Having seen the extent to which subjects exist, which pruning and training, as 
operations to create ornamental effect, can be practised upon, and described specimens 
that were by accident examples of what ** pruning and training *' would with certainty 
effect, we glance at the proper manner of canying it out. 

Now, no one will deny that every tree of whatsoever kind possesses, in different 
degrees, according to its nature, the inherent capability of growing to a very orna- 
mental object In other words, no trees or shrubs from choice, so to speak, grow in 
' an ugly form ; it is not its own fault that it does so, but the fault of circumstances ; 
so that the actual work of " pruning and trainii^ " is the proper direction of a power 
capable of being developed in a gratifying manner, and inherently disposed to do so, 
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but which disposition is rendered powerless bj circumstances. To be effectual, the 
practice should be commenced upon a subject as early as there is vegetation whereon 
to operate, and continuallj carried out ; this done, in the case of hardy rare shrubs 
and trees, or any intended for ornamental effect, till the one or many individuals are 
placed in their final position, and afterwards until such have become completely 
established, would be doing tlie main part of what is required ; for, by that time, 
the general form would be developed, and a proper balance of vigour and regularity 
in its parts being once created, little after care would insure its maintenance. 

The summer season is the best for the practice of " pruning and training ; '* the 
operation carried on then, though it is not alone the period when it -should be 
attended to, is far more effectual than in the generally understood — ^as proper alone 
— ^period, the winter. The whole energy of any plant or tree is then in an acting, 
working condition, completely under control. As a proof of this fact, witness the 
proceedings of the Prize Gooseberry grower, and the result of his exertions in giant 
fruit. The manager of the Vins and Peach, and the fineness of the firuit, is 
another example. The principle of pruning and training is exactly the same when 
applied in reference to producing an ornamental tree, as in the case of the fruit 
For instance, we can as easily direct its energy to increase the strength of a weakly 
branch here, or to produce a shoot there, as the Chape and Gooseberry grower 
directs that which goes to the increase of their fruit into channels for that purpose. 

By pruning and training we wish to effect something more than prevent, in the 
case of an ornamental subject, one portion — ^it may be a single branch of a tree — 
striking in a direct longitudinal manner from its side, or assuming the character of 
a second leader, or any other position, absorbing the whole energy of the plant to 
its own imcouth increase, presenting the unkind spectacle of the evident robbery of 
its junior, weakly associates, all members of one common parent. But as we have 
already stated, to be of service it must be practised in and through all the stages 
of the young plant's growth. We cannot render an aged, ill-formed tree, handsome, 
or very little, if any more ornamental, than it is as it has naturally grown. In 
descending to examine at what age or size the practice of ** pruning and training " 
ceases to be effectual, or of any service, the kind, extent to which it requires doing, 
&c., must be taken into consideration. We may, however, state that, though in 
some instances it may be better to prune later than not at all, no amount of after 
care will compensate for its early neglect. 

Farther upon this, as regards the general subject, we have little to say, we may 
add, however, lest it should be argued that by so extensive a system of " pruning 
and training," a monotonous and too uniform effect would be produced ; which is a 
consequence that need not at all ensue, because, even with the same species, one 
unvarying form of object need not be set up as a standard and followed. And 
besides, the pruning and traim'ng we treat of is intended to remove obstacles in 
the way of a uniform development of vegetation, to establish a proper proportion 
between all its parts, and not to confine it to a certain outline of figure; for 
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though we may rigidly prime and train two plants of the same species, it does not 
necessarily follow they are to be exactly of the same shape. And again, we do not 
expect to obtain the beauties of contrast, by employing several plants or trees of 
one species, but seek it in different species of a genus, and different genera. 

Up to this point we have considered " pruning and training " by itself, as to 
what it is capable of alone. In canying it out it should always be thus considered : 
what it is able to effect would then be much more likely to be attained. It is 
secondary only to insuring a plant such proyisions for its roots, as from its nature 
will cause and encourage it to grow, which of course lays out the foundation of all 
success, and any fineness it may attain ; and " pruning and training," is dependent 
upon it, inasmuch as, without something on which to operate, it is not expected to 
prove its nature, much more to produce any result 

We have said nothing of the principle we have been dealing with, as it relates 
to plants cultivated in pots. It is practised to a much greater extent upon them 
than things of a hardy description, as it is not only better understood, but its effects 
are more palpably evident. It is, however, here, £ar from experiencing that universal 
application it ought and will, as the better knowledge of plant culture, confined 
within circumscribed limits now, is farther extended. As it is in the hands of every 
culturist, it is practised to some extent, though very seldom to so great a degree, at 
the time, or in the manner it ought. 

In this lengthy paper it is conceded at once we have employed language more 
figurative than we are wont, but offer no apology for having done so, if we are at all 
successful, by so doing, in directing attention to the subject more in its extent. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR JUNE. 

Am'sbllia AFRICA' n a. Dt. Luidley wrote of this plant in 1844, m follows :— ^ While we toe 
writing on this subject, we would also mention another most noble plant, specimens of which 
might certainly be procured by any of our African merchants. When Mr. Ansell was ill from 
the effects of the Niger expedition, at Fernando Po, he found in Clarence Coxe, growing on the 
stems of the Oil Palm (Etait gwianenns) an epiphyte with a slender-jointed stem about two feet 
long, having at the upper end many stiff, plaited lanceolate, five-ribbed leaves, and a terminal 
panicle of flowers as laxge as those of Vanda Boxhurghii^ with dark purple spots on a pale 
ground. Of that plant we possess a dried specimen, with one of the lower branches of the panicle 
in good preservation, and as it proves to be a new genus, we take this opportunity of naming it 
after its discoverer." The Rev. John Clowes, and the Messrs. Loddiges^have received, since the 
above was written, this truly fine Orchid. The latter gentiemen flowered, in the beginning of the 
year, the plant the subject of the present notice. Bot. Reg., 30. 

iEscHiNA'ifTHus purpura'scbns. JEichinantkw cdbida, Bignonia, albida, Trichotporum 
aUndwm, and Lysionotus atbidtu are recorded by Sir W. J. Hooker as synonjrmes of this plant 
** It is a species readily distinguislied from the rest of the genus by its sinuAte-tootiied leaves, by 
the dark purple-brown prominent midrib on the under side, by tiie long, purple, subulate lacinite 
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of the calyx, the green corolla, having its limb spotted with dark (mrple or blood-oolofor, and its 
ciliated or fringed margin. It has recently been introduced to our own stoves by Mr. Yeitch, 
through his collector, Mr. William Lobb, from Java. It inhabits the mountains. It is a free and 
abundant flowerer, and blossoms in March, and loves heat and moisture.*' Bot. Mag., 4236. 

Bouva'edia plaVa. ** The little greenhouse plant now figured," Dr. Lindley observes^ ** was 
introduced into this country by M. Van Uoutte, Nurseryman, Ghent, and is mentioned in his 
Hortus as having been published by M. Decaisne, in the Flora. It appears to be very distinct 
from all the species previously described, and is, we presume, a native of Mexico. That, however, 
is not stated by the anonymous author of the < Hortus Van Houtteanus ; ' in which work the 
leaves are said to be speckled with purple, a circumstance that has not come under our observation. 
The flowers, however, axe a dear, pure yellow, and droop gracefully from their slender purple 
•* footstalks." Bot. Reg,y 32. 

Ctpripe'dium baeba'tum. ^ It is with no small rehictance," states Sir William Hooker, ^ that 
I represent this as a species distinct from Oypripedmm. vemutrnm, Wall, tw BoL Mag. t. 2129, and 
Exot Fl. 1 35, or even from the C. pu/rpwrahtm, Lindl. Hot. Beg. t. 1991, the only distinguishing 
character being in the < purple hairy shining warts which border the upper edge of the petals ' in 
our present plant. But asmredly such warts, in a greater or less degree, do exist on those of 
0. vmtuttim, though they are obsolete in C. purpuratum. Probably the different loci&lities were 
considered to strengthen the idea of specific difference, the C, venustum inhabiting the north of 
India, about Nepal, and the two others the Malayan Islands : but the mountains of tropical India 
are now well known to produce similar species to those of the less elevated regions of the nortli, 
and such appears to be the case in the present instance. The colour of the lip in C, barbatum is 
different from that of O. venuatwn ; but in two beautiful flowering specimens sent to us by our 
friend Mr. Yeitch, from Java (from which our figure was taken), one exhibited the dark purple 
of C. barbcUum^ the other the pale colour of C. veMutum. The leaves, in like manner, vary in 
intensity of colour and marking, and in the absence or presence of brown dots on the under side of 
the foliage.** C. Javanicum is a synonyme. Bot. Mag., 4234. [The two Cypripediwnt above 
referred to are those noticed at page 71 of our present volume.] 

' Cirrhope'taluu thoua'rsii. Epidendrvm umbeliatum, BolbopkyUum longifiorum, Zygoglowvm, 
umbellatum, Cymhidium umbellcUum, " For the illustration of this exceedingly curious Orckideoua 
plant," writes Sir W. Hooker, " we are indebted to Dr. Lindley, who observes that the species 
inhabits the Society Islands, Java, the Isles of France and Madagascar, and Manilla. It 
requires a littie dissection, and the removal of the long lateral sepals, to distinguish the beauty and 
the elegant marking of its flower. The generic name was given by Dr. Lindley, from the pre- 
vailing tawny colour of the blossoms, as exhibited chiefly in the sepals : ki^^s, tawny, and ircTa\oy. 
The plant requires heat and moisture to bring it to perfection, and it then seems to flower at 
various seasons of the year. Our figure was made at the Royal Gardens, in December, 1845.*' 
Bot, Mag., 4237. 

Callia'ndra Ha'rrisii. ** A very handsome stove plant, of straggling habit, but, if supported 
by sticks, easily kept in good form, and highly ornamental, with its copious, rather large leaves, 
and its very handsome crested tufts of flowers, consisting, indeed, almost wholly of stamens, but 
those stamens so long, so numerous, and of so bright a red, as to be hi^y ornamental. The 
species is a native of Mexico ; it is of easy cultivation, and easily increased by cuttings. It was 
introduced to our stoves by Thos. Harris, Esq., of Kingsbury, whose name it bears. As a genus, 
CaUiandra (from KdXXos, beauty, and avi$p, Spbs, the stamen, in alhiaon to one of its most striking 
characters, the beauty of the stamens,) is dismembered very judiciously by Mr. Bentiiam, from 
the over-loaded genus, Inga, and includes such as, altogether natives of the American continent, 
resemble Inga in the flowers, and Acacia in the fruit Sixty species are described by Mr. Ben- 
tham, L.C." Synonyme, Iiiga ffarrimi. Bot. Mag., 4238. 

Fu'cHsiA Macra'ntha. Writing of this plant. Sir W. J. Hooker says : — ^" If this be not the 
most brilliantiy-coloured of Fucfuias, it certainly can boast the largest flowers, and it bears them 
more copiously than any other species. It is moreover quite an undescribed species, first, how- 
ever, found by Mr. Mathews, climbing on trees in lofty mountains at Andimarca, Peru, (n. 1197 
of Mathews* Collections,) and it has been long in our Herbarium from that source ; and next by 
Mr. Veitch's collector, Mr. William Lobb, detected in woods near Chasula, Columbia, at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 feet above tiie sea.'* Bot, Mag.y 4233. 
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Maxilla^iua Wa'bbsana. ^ This is a v«ry distinct and very lovely spedes of Maxilkuia^ 
first detected, as it would appear, in Brazil ; at least it was, according to Mr. Loddiges, cultivated 
there by Mr. Warre^ after whom it is named. Our plants were sent from St Martha, New 
Grenada, by our collector, Mr. Purdie, and flowered in the Royal Gardens, and at Syon, in August, 
1845. The deUcate and almost snowy, or yellow-white of the ground of the flowers is beautifully 
contrasted with the rich purple of the inside of the lip." BoL Mag,y 4235. 

This is Warrea tricolor of Dr. Lindley. 

Odoittoolo'ssum membbana^cbum. ^This delicious species^" writing of it. Dr. Lindley 
says, ** for so it deserves to be called, on account of its agreeable odour and deUcate flowers — 
this delicious species is quite like 0. CervanUtiiy flgured in this work at p. 36, of the 
volume for last year, in general appearance, and may possibly be a mere variety of it. It differs, 
however, in the following respects : — Its flowers are white, and rather larger, and the lip is spotted 
at the base ; its petals are much blunter ; its lip is very deeply heart-sliaped, and quite rounded at 
the point ; the two front teeth of the lip are shorter, and less hairy ; and the concavity at the 
base of the lip has a much smaller central tubercle. In other respects the two plants may be 
considered as being identical. They are bolh Mexican, and may be regarded as among the finest 
species of that coimtry." Boi, JReg., 34. 

Pri'nula involucra^ta. ** This is a neat and very desirable sweet^cented little hardy alpine 
perennial, which grows freely in a soil composed of sandy loam and leaf-mould. It attains a 
height of six inches, flowers from March to May, and sometimes a second time during the 
growing season." When in a state of dormancy, it should be preserved comparatively dry, to 
prevent the chance of injury from damp. It has recenUy been <' raised in the garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, from seeds frt>m the North of India, presented by Captain Wm. Munro," and 
was said to have beenfoimd in the neighbourhood of water, 1 1,500 feet above the sea. BotJteg., 31. 

SAXiF&A'aA THTSANO^DBS. ^ The coufusion that reigns among the Berganian Saxifrages of 
India has been mentioned at fol. 65 of the volume of this work for 1843. It has, no doubt, arisen 
from the inadvertant intermixture of different species under the same name, as is sufficiently 
shown by the example before us, which was sent from India as the true 8. ct/iata. But it cannot 
be that, because its inflorescence is compact and nearly simple, its leaves hirsute on both sides, 
and its calyx perfectiy smooth. It is in reality a plant of which dried specimens were distributed 
from the India House, before the return of Dr. Wallich, under the name of 8. liguUUa, But it 
differs from & liffulata in its short petals, more diminutive inflorescence, and hirsute crenated 
leaves, which are by no means cordate, as those of ligtUaia always are." It is a dwarf, hardy 
perennial, flowering in April. £ot, Beg., 33. 

NEW OB INTERESTING PLANTS EXHIBITED IN LONDON OR ITB SUBURBS, IN FLOWER, 

OR DESERVINQ NOTICE. 
AcHiMB^NBS pa'tbns. This long-desired lovely species of a lovely family is in the possession 
of the Horticultural Society, and was in present flower, at their last meeting in Regent Street. 
Mr. Hartweg met with it at Mexico on his way out to California on another botanical exhibition, 
and despatched it to this country by post. Tlie habit and appearance of the plant is like that 
of A, gromdjfioroj and its flowers bear some resemblance to those of that species, but are unlike 
it in having a curious spur, and being of a much finer colour : at least, some varieties are. There 
were two varieties px«sent at the meeting above mentioned, one with larger but paler flowers than 
the other, and with the spur larger and of a different colour to its flower. The variety with smaller 
flowers is much the most superior, its flowers beautiful deep bright purple, with the spur small 
and of the same deep colour. 

AneuLO^A spbs. — Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, had in a collection 
of Orchidea he exhibited at the recent meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, a very fine member 
of this genus, with somewhat slender long psendo-bulbs, bearing seven flowers, something in colour 
and shape like those of Acineta HwnholcUi, but much l^^ger, and the colouring in larger spots and 
blotches, the lip rather large ; a dull crimson colour ; the flowers supported on strong peduncles 
nine inches to a foot high. No perfect foliage was borne by the plant at the time of its flowering, 
further than the leaves of the young growth, which were rising in a fine healthy manner. 

ifisGBTNA'NTUUS pv'lcusr. This is a member of a very ornamental genus recenUy added to the 
fine species we already possess, by the Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, who have imported it from Java. 
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It is a hundiwme qieeies^ of (niling habit, with ovate^ obtuse, oppoBiie leaTeSy bearing axillary and 
tenninal pain or^dusten of flowen, which axe laige, and have a deep brownish calyx. They are 
waxy red and curved, with a fonr^parted qpreadiog limb, and a whitish blotch at their throat. 
It promisee to be a free floweier. 

B^&ke'ua SPSS.— Mr. Robertson, gardener to Mrs. Lawvsnoe, Ealing Park, had in his ooUee- 
tion of Orchidty at the last Chiswick exhibition, a very elegant Barkeria, similar in foliage and 
growth to B, lAndleyanti, and bearing, on a vezy slender stem, a spike of delicate lilac flowers, 
whose sepals are oyal and their petals broadly ovate, and slightly waved. The Up is similar in 
colour to the other parts of the flower, and is oorioualy folded back, and to appea r ance joining 
together. It is a very graceful and charming qtedes. 

Balbah'ira spks. — Another importation of the Messrs. Veitch's. It is a native of Java, and is 
an open-branched plant of slender growth ; has fine lanceolate leaves, which are irregularly pro- 
duced in pairs, or whorls of three and four leaves. The handsome flowers are borne on long 
peduncles, their large flat corolla, bright rose, deepest at the centre, and it has a long spur, A 
plant was exhibited at the recent Chiswick meeting. 

Canpa'nula no'biub. a species of Mr. Fortune's introducing, a native of the North Province 
of China, quite hardy, and in general character like the Canterbury Bells, Campannda media^ 
but according to its appesranoe when grown in a pot, much less strong ; it has long-petioled 
rough, heart-shaped leaves, and produces a rather slender spike of large bell-like flowers, which are 
a brownish-lilac colour out but paler inside. It was produced from the garden of the Horticultural 
Society, at a meeting of that body in Regent Street. 

Cu^PHEA platyce'ntra. A plant bearing this name was exhibited at the June meeting of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, by Mr. &nith, gardener to Joseph Anderson, £sq., the 
Holme, Regent's Park. It was stated to have been recdved from South America, in 1845. It 
is a straggling-growing, long-branched plant, with lanceolate opposite leaves and axillary flowers, 
composed of a channelled scarlet tube, being at oaee the calyx and corolla. The singularly 
situated petals usually found in the members of this g^uis are not present in this species, but 
where on the upper side of the mouth of the calyx they are usually attached, there is a blotch of a 
whitish colour. The mouth of the tube is fringed. 

Didymoca'rpus cuni'tus. This species is one of the Messrs. Veitch's recent importationa. 
It was present from them, on the 2nd of June, at a meeting of the Horticultural Society, at their 
Regent Street Rooms. It is a stove plant, with rather short much-wrinkled leaves, deep-green 
above, and of a deep sanguineoushue b^ieath ; the flowers rise fr^m among the leaves, which form 
a compact cluster on the surface of the soil, and are solitary, supported on rather long peduncles. 
They are tubular, and have a small divided limb, white, with a yellow streaked throat. It is an 
interesting addition to the stove. 

Dendbo^bium htme'nophyllum. a species with slender, rather tall stems, bearing a short 
drooping raceme of small greenish flowers, having a long spur, but possessing no beauty. It was 
present, from the same gentlemen, and at the same time as the preceding plant. 

Dichoriza'noka ovaufo'lia. This plant was present at the kst Chiswick exhibition. It is 
more Btrange4ooking than beautiful, and consists of a strong upright stem, the upper part of 
which bears the broadly-lanceolate, sesmle, dark-green leaves, the whole surmounted by a dose 
short spike of purple flowers. It was from the Messrs. Veitch^s. 

Heuo'phila tbi'fida. a very pretty annual, another introduction of Mr. Fortune's to the 
garden of the Horticultural Sodety, from whence it was sent to their rooms. Regent Street. It is 
a very pretty glaucous, slender, much branching plant growing about a foot high, flowering most 
freely, and having rather few, irregularly divided leaves, whose spreading segments are linear. 
The flowers are small, circular, blue, having white centres ; and are only expanded the early 
portion of the day, closing about noon, and soon afterwards falling off. 

LiGu'sTRUM japo'nica. The Messrs. Yeitch have recently imported this spedes, which is a 
beautiful hardy eveigreen, with fine dark-green, ovate leaves, and compound racemes of white 
fragrant flowers. A small plant was sent from Exeter to the last exhibition at Chiswick, which 
had two racemes of flowers. As a hardy ornamental evergreen, it is an acquisition, for a large 
specimen in flower would be a beautiful object. 

Nepe'nthes spes. — A plant of tlus genus was brought to the June exhibition at Cliiswick by 
Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandswortli, whidi has something of the foliage and 
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style of growth of N. distUkUoriOy with pitchers resembling those ef N. ampullacewm ; both leaves 
and pitchers are very thickly, and freely produced. It is a very interesting, hardy-looking species 

To&bVia asia'tica. This is a dwarf -growing, mnch-branching, traUing-like stove plant, 
bearing most lovely flowers. It has ovate, serrated, opposite leaves and flowers, which are pro- 
duced very freely towards the points of the shoots, and consist of a rather large green calyx, in 
which the flower is situated as in a sheath. The corolla approaches campannlate-shape, and has a 
tube which is deep purple inside. The limb Lb four-lobed, the lobes wide-spreading, their ground^ 
colour purple lilac, and the two lateral and lower ones have a very deep velvety black-purple 
blotch on each, which by its brilliancy casts a shade on the ground-colour of the limb. It was 
sent to the last Chiswick exhibition from Kew, and was exhibited in a box, which sheltered it 
above and on three sides, and the shade it was thus fiEkvoured with heightened in a peculiar 
manner the charm of its flowers. 

Tbopa'^olvu spes. — A curious phmt, a member of this genus, covered with a glaucous hue, 
and having many-cleft rotate>like leaves, with greenish-white flowers, of no beauty, but singular. 
It was sent to the first Chiswick exhibition, by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir C. Antrobus, Bart 
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This month ushers in the period when the culturist generally, as well as those who do not engage 
directly in the actual operations of the garden, begin to reap, in the out-door department, the fruit 
of their labours ; it occurs more in the case of the highly kept, modemly-managed gardens, than 
those which are less so, for those gardens most strictly managed in the modem style^ depend prin- 
cipally for their chief beauty and general display of flowers, upon the tender and exotic plants, and 
as these are seldom all turned out, and each point of the gardens completely furnished, till at least 
the middle of June, it will be easily understood little eflect is produced by this period, though indis- 
tinct glimpses of beauty begin to appear. The less scientific, more usual gardens, so to speak, fSrom 
consisting of less costly materials, and being composed of those plants, shrubs, and trees, more 
naturally accordant wiUi the climate of England, have, in proportion to the extent they are employed, 
a greater or less display of flowers, a more or less engaging aspect, from as early a period as the 
commencement of vegetation in spring. The two kinds of gardens alluded to, have each their 
respective excellences, advantages, and disadvantages. That most delightful is, perhaps, the one 
which combines a nicely regulated, judiciously arranged, and amalgamated portion of the features 
of each. But to the operations of the month : — 

The state of the weather is the great regulator of 4he principal work at this season : the hinge 
upon which the main garden work turns. If we are to experience a continuance of the drying, hot 
weather that has characterised the preceding month and chiefly that of May, our principal business 
is easily determined, and is comprehended in watering and shading. Would that the result 
of our labours was generally as satisfinotory in the former, as it is in the latter practice 1 Butsmall 
as is the result compared with the amount of labour, expended, it is our own fault if there is not 
some proportion evident ; for instance, if the care we exercise is restricted to the mere application 
of water, without any effort to insure any of it effecting what it is capable of, a great deal of labour 
is certain to be thrown away. Briefly to turn our attention to the flower garden, and the method 
of procedure there in reference to watering : — All we can do at most, is to preserve plants aUve and 
maintain them in good health ; bat we may make a great outlay of time and labour, and only effect 
this, or effiBct it with comparatively little. It is the experience of every one in hot drying 
seasons, that however much water we may pour upon the surface of the earth we wet no more 
than the surface, for it will escape in all directions upon, but will not enter the ground. The surest 
method of inducing it to do so, or rather the most servioeable plan of applying water to plants in 
the open ground, as we have directed in a recent calendar is, to remove the surface soil to a depth 
of an inch or two under some circumstances, and more or less according to the nature of the plants 
occupying the ground, and about to be watered, and loosen the soil exposed with a small fork or 
suitable instrument, and then at the time of watering pour on sufficient to complMif taiunUe every 
particle within reach of roots ; which will do more lasting good by being practised once a week or 
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fortnight, or lees often, m tiie case may be, tban r^^nlarljr pouring a certain qnantity once or twice 
a day in the nsoal manner, on the maface of the gromid. Thi8 plan carried out, alike in the case 
of newly-remoyed ahmbs or trees, laige masses of Bhododendrum, &e., requiring water, or the 
ordinary beds of the flower garden, will be highly beneficial. There may be instances in which it 
will be imposfflble to proceed in the way directed, and occurring to plants in the open ground, such 
as those that require as much attention in regard to watering, as pot plants ; but these cases, of 
course, constitute exceptions. By removing the surface soil, we do not intend it to be understood 
that it is to be lifted away to be again returned, which would be a tedious and almost impractic- 
able operation, but in the case of a flower-bed we would take a trowel and adjust to one side a foot 
in extent of the surface here, make a long channel there, and so on, and where practicable, employ 
a hoe, or spade, according to the nature of the plants, shrubs, or trees, so watered. In connection 
with this subject, we may add, that interposing some material to check eyaporation, shading, mulch- 
ing, &c.^as directed in former calendars, may be practiced with advantage. 

The actual work of the flower-garden and shrubberies, further than that referred to previously, 
is simply a repetition of daily and weekly operations ; such as pegging down the shoots of plants, 
stopping those that require it, to check their luxuriance, or induce them to branch, tying and 
training every description of plant, in whatever situation, requiring support, removing, any luxu- 
riant shoot that may show an inclination to monopolise the enei^ of its parent plant, to the disad- 
vantage of the other ramification of its branches, thinning out others, &c. Rigidly cut away all 
decayed flowers, and their seed-vessels, if seed is not wished to be saved. In training climbers, 
begin to leave the lateral growths unsecured, not being afraid they will look ragged and untidy. 
Great and beautiful effect is produced by timely attention to this point. The last direction will of 
course require some qualification in the case of a plant placed to cover a wall or open space of any 
kind. Attend to the removal of dead and decaying Rose-flowers,' cut back their gross shoots, and 
rout up suckers, not wanted. Propagate by budding, layering, and by cuttings, according to the 
kinds and circumstances. The flowers of Carnations must still be thinned ; any kind of insect 
attacking them exterminated ; their grass layered ; and, as well as that of Pinks, piped. Repot 
any intended for forcing, and place in pots such as are suflScienily rooted, and are for that pur- 
pose. Other descriptions of plants which are purposed to produce flowers in winter, should now 
be encouraged to mature their wood, and those growing may be stimulated to complete their 
growth. Continue to lift all bulbs as their foliage indicates their fitness for being taken up, 
exposing them in some cool airy situation, that they may be ripened in a natural way. 

To pot-plants great attention to a proper application of moisture is necessary, particularly 
small ones, and if continued dry weather should prevail, the principle upon which we urge its 
being administered to plants in the open ground, holds good in reference to them. Much may be 
done towards keeping young pot-plants suitably moist, by regarding our former directions to plunge 
them, Sec, Those inmates of the stove and greenhouse which are completing their growth must 
have their supply of water diminished, and be removed from within reach of growing stimuli. 
Many such from the stove may be placed in the greenhouse, and some of those from the green- 
house in the open ur, so as to secure the proper maturation of their wood. Those still growing 
will not bear slighting either as regards shading, or a growing temperature being maintained? 
proper re-potting, stopping their shoots, training, &c. 

Ordiidt demand various degrees of the application of the principle of treatment recommended 
for other plants, in the foregoing directions. Those beginning to show signs of having completed 
their growth must be gradually withdrawn from exciting influences, and placed in situations 
favourable to their well-being. On the contrary, the very many still vigorously growing will 
require the opposite treatment. • 

Sow some seeds of the favourite and choice annuals, as weU to flower in autumn, in pots, as in 
the open ground. There is no impediment to the seeds of some of the annuals alluded to being 
scattered in beds of the less permanent flowering plants, while they are still occupied, as they may, 
when up, be treated properly without the welfare of the legal occupants of the beds, or their own, 
being endangered, and they would quickly succeed the last-mentioned in flowering. 

CkrysanikemiMitu and other soft-wooded plants grown in pots must not be forgotten but steadily 
brought forward. Neither must propagation by cuttings, suckers, &c. of those numerous plants 
so easily and conveniently increased at this season be lost sight of. 



beauf6rtia splendens. 



CiM*. 

POLYADELPHIA. 



(Splandid Beuftnrtia.1 

Nmtmml Order. 
MTRTACEJE. 



Ordmr. 
POLYANDRIA. 



OsNBiuc CaAtUkCTKiL^ Tube of ealpx turbinate, 
liml) flTe-parted, lobes acute. Petals five. BundUt tif 
stanteru five, oppoaite the petala. Antktr* Inaerted by 
the ban. bifid at the apex ; lobes decidnoiia. 8tpU 
mifarm. Capeule corticate, inomsted to the tnbe of 
the oalyx, three-celled ; cellfl one-s ee d e d — Dim,*e 9ard. 
and Botanp. 



SPBcrnc CMAiucrBR.— Ptont an erergreen shrub; 
branchee slender, rather straggling. Leaves oval, broad 
at tbelr base, sesidle. blunt, alternate, entire, smooth, 
light-green, smalL Flowers in rather short clusters, 
scarlet. SUmeins in rather long paroela, on a long 
dair. &ple Tcry long. 



All we know of the history of this plant is, that it is a natiye of New Holland, 
from whence it is stated to have heen introduced in L830, and that Baxter, a 
trayeller in that country, and collector of its plants, is given as the author of its 
specific title. 

The genus Beaufortia was founded hy R. Brown, and comprises a few species 
only of interesting plants. The present member is free-growing, somewhat open- 
branched; its branches are rather slender, and bear their flowers in the early winter 
months. It differs from B. decussata, formerly depicted in our pages, in being less 
robust, and much more lively in appearance, especially when in bloom, in conse- 
quence of the difference in the colour of their inflorescence. 

A class of plants, of which the members of this genus, those of Melaleuca^ 
Calothamnus, &c., are instances, in the greenhouse, and Inga and others, in the 
stove, do not receive the attention they are worthy of ; vested as their beauty is in 
what is usually considered, viewing them in an ornamental light, the inferior parts of 
the flower, and many of them not being of a very showy character, they are passed 
over for more gaudy, but less deserving things. 

Independent of their flowers, which are indeed highly interesting, and especially 
beautiful, as is discovered when they are attentively regarded, they are distinguished 
by a great diversity of habit, difference of foliage, &c., and they are very hardy : we 
have known them, the greenhouse section at least, flourish and bloom under the 
hardest usage. A collection of plants with the style of inflorescence, alone, of those 
under consideration, would constitute a flne group, and be most engaging. 
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14G BEAUFORTIA SPLENDEN& 

Specimens flowering the latter part of the year 1844, in the collection of Messrs. 
Knight and Perry, hy the kindness of those gentlemen furnished the subject of our 
drawing 

B. splendent strikes readily from cuttings, and should be grown in sandy, light 
soil, such as maiden loam and peat, or leaf mould, with sand, &c. 

The generic name compliments a patroness of botany, Mary, Duchess of Beaufort. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM CORDATUM. 

(Cordat»-Upped Tooth-ToBpie.) 

CloM. Order. 

OYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

Nahural Ordn-. 

ORCHIDAGEJE. 



Gbnuiic Chjjuictbb.— PerianM showy, equal ; sepals 
and petals narrow, aoaminate, free. Ldbellum undi- 
vided, destitute of a spur, famished with a short olaw, 
whloh is oontinuous with the base of the column, 
having a crested spreading plate at the base. Column 
erect, membranous at the margin, winged on each 
side of the apex. AnOurt two-celled. PolUn-masses 
two, solid, with a linear caudlole, end a crooked gland. 



SPTCiric CHAnAcintL-' Plant an epiphyte. Pseudo- 
buWs oblong, compressed, two-leaved. Leaves broadly 
oblong, smooth, acute. Scape scaly, short, spreading. 
Baeemes dlstichouiL Bract* ovate, acuminate, mem- 
branaoeona. Sepals and petals linear-lanceolate, very 
acuminate. XofteKum oi»date, acuminate, eotiro, two- 
lobed at the snmmiL 



The species now preseDted belongs to the third " Xanthochilum, stained lip '' 
section of Dr. Lindley's arrangement of the genus m the " Botanical Register " for 
last year. In the section, " the species with a three-lobed lip comes first, and then 
those which have an entire lip are stationed in the following order : viz., such as 
have obtuse sepals and petals ; then such as have them acute ; and last come the 
species with very much acuminated sepals and petals." Our subject belongs to 
those characterised by the last features ; further, and indeed we need not have 
pointed to this, of its specific difference or general character, our plate saves us the 
trouble of writing. 

Modem botanical publications do not contain a figure of this fine plant : the 
volume for 1838, of the work previously quoted, first speaks of it as being then, the 
first time, flowered by George Barker, Esq,, of Birmingham, who imported it from 
Mexico, where it is a native. The drawing for the accompanying plate, through the 
favour of our usual permission, was prepared from a specimen in the collection, so 
famous for the superior manner in which it is cultivated, of S. Rucker, Esq., of 
Wandsworth, which flowered in January last. 

There is an idea, a too general one, respecting this very interesting tribe, that a 
great degree of heat, and a proportionate amount of moisture is indispensable to the 
welfare of all its members ; it is true of many, that such is essential to their wel&re, 
but it is not at all required to the extent commonly imderstood. A very small 
plant of 0. cordatimtf received by us some time ago, was secured to the rhizoma of 
a Fern, and placed in a situation where it was as cool and as much exposed to 
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abundance of air, as if it had been in an ordinary greenhouse ; yet, being fitvoured 
with shade, plenty of water, and a moist atmosphere, it grew in as fine a manner as 
could be desired. 

0. cordatum may be grown attached to the material mentioned, a suitable block 
of wood with something to root into, or potted in rough fibrous peat, sphagnum moss, 
potsherds, charcoal, &c., commingled, well elevating the pseudo-bulbs above the 
material in potting. The degree of moisture furnished to it when growing, must be 
regulated by the temperature it ei^oys ; it will succeed well with an ample amount 
of each, favouring it, when resting, with a proportionately reverse condition. It is 
increased by separating the pseudo-bulbs, which operation should be performed 
about the period the plant commences to make a new growth. 

Odous a tooth, and glosM a tongue, in allusion to the labellum, furnishes the 
derivation of the generic name. 
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CENTROPbGON SURINAMENSIS. 



Cfu*. 
PENTANDRIA. 



(Burinam Centropogon.) 



Natmrml (MUr. 
LOBBUAC&fi. 



MONOOTNIA. 



Gsmnuc Chabactu.— Calyjr with a mib-globow 
tnba Corolla with an entire tubet tabnlarly Inourrad ; 
upper lobes larger, falcate, galeate ; lower ones ipread- 
inf. Jntkert, the two lower onee OTately triangular, 
cartUaginona. Annulus fleaby. Berrjf globoee, two- 
oelled ; pericarp slnxder ; plaoenta laige. 

Spaaric CiLARAcraR.— S(«m timpto, amooth. Leaves 
elllptioal, acute or acuminate, ahortlj petlolate,toothed; 
teeth nnall, acute. PedieeU rather shorter than the 



leavee, bibraeteolate at the baae. Coijur with an hemi- 
qiherical tube; lobes lanceolate, acuminate, longer 
than the tube, slightly toothed. Corolla incurred, 
upper part snbrentricose ; upper lobes larger, recurved. 
Antkert much ezserted, hairy. Berrp globose. 

BYnoMYum^— Lobelia turiuameneie, L. epkeeroearpa, 
L. tpeetabilis and eom%Ua, Big^eampplue epectabilis, 
& maerantkue, & eurinameHtit. 



OuB description of this subject and synonymes are taken from De Candolle's 
'' Prodromus." It will be imagined, from their number, that the plant has passed 
through the hands of many botanists, which is the case, and which again conyeys 
the idea that it is an ancient species, which is also correct, for it was known and 
described more than half a century ago. 

It is placed in the genus it is now a member of by the author already mentioned, 
is a native of Surinam, whence it takes its specific name ; and, in addition, is said 
to be found in New Grenada and Brazil. 

As a useful and handsome plant, its claims to attention are considerable. It is 
a long and free bloomer, and producing its flowers as it does, in the early as well as 
greater part of the year, becomes valuable from that cause. In habit it is close- 
growing, and forms a dwarf compact bush, with, as will be seen, numerous large 
handsome coloured flowers, and abundant shining green foliage ; the leaves being 
much like those of a Peach, it cannot fail, especially in good hands, to be veiy 
ornamental. 

On the score of management, there is no grounds for apprehending it can be 
improperly treated, so easily is it induced to flourish and flower, and still it is not a 
common plant. It is generally regarded as requiring to be kept in the stove, and 
in the winter season it is then, in all probability, most useful ; but we have also 
seen it' succeeding in a very satisfactory maimer in a situation where greenhouse 
accommodation only was afforded ; further still, we are not aware of any obstacle to 
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prevent it flouriBhing in summer when planted in the open air ; it is as exactly 
suitable, and as likely to do so as other plants in the Order, which custom had once 
and long prescribed stove management for, and which now are found to do better 
there. If it should be found to succeed out of doors, it will be very useful for a 
sheltered border, if not in the flower-garden. 

This is another addition to the many subjects we have been favoured with from 
the collection of R G. Lorraine, Esq., of Wallington Lodge. 

Sandy loam and leaf-mould or peat is suitable soil, and it is easily increased by 
cuttings, or the sucker-like shoots found at the base of the plants. 



Xi*?^ .■rrarrf^o. 



IXIOURION MONTANUM. 



(MountaiB Isk-Lily.) 



CUut. 
DECANDRIA. 



MONOGYNIA. 



iVofursKMfr. 
AMARYLUDACBJB. 



Oiimuc Crailactbr*— C^^rm tunicate. StaUt brae 
teste, with axillary or terminal pedundee. Perianth 
deeplj-oleft, fnnnel-ahaped, half-spreading. FOamenU 
straight. ^»tt«r# versatile, ^yls straight. Capttdet 
oblong, striped, three-oeUed, three-valTed. Betdt 
numerous* oval-oblong. 

Spscific Chabactsr.— Corm ovate, about an Inch 
long. Leav€$ stem-claqiing, deeply-channelled, linear, 



acuminate. Peduncles azillaiy and terminal, one to 
three-flowered. Oermen slender, oblong. Corolla 
divided to the bottom, the outer petals narrower and 
less coloured. Filaments alternately equaL Capsule 
oblong, striated, three-oelled, three-valved. 

BvHONYMM*— ^Manr0<« tatarica, A. montamaf Al- 
strcemsria montana* 



The really fine plaat here represented, has, under various names, been long 
known to botanists. IxioUrion, the genus of which it is a member, and, as far as is 
yet known, an only member, was founded, some years ago, by the Hon. and Rev. 
the Dean of Manchester, who, two or three years since, imported bulbs, through 
Colonel Sheil, from Teheran, in Persia, whose hills is one of the stations it inhabits 
naturally. The bulbs in question first produced flowers in 1844, from which a 
figure was given in the *' Botanical Register" for that year. 

It is a scarce, highly ornamental, hardy plant, will flourish in common garden 
soil, and flowers in spring. Its bulbs are small, dark-coloured, and it produces 
foliage sparingly, having few radical leaves ; those few are linear and are a consider- 
able length. 

We met with the subject of our plate in May, flowering in a bed of bulbous 
plants which had been recently received from the same quarter, and through the 
same gentleman (Colonel Sheil), as those already mentioned, by Messrs. Knight and 
Perry, to whose attention we are indebted for the opportunity of preparing our 
drawing. 

Although the nature of J. montanum renders the open border its most appropriate 
situation, it is not there alone it can be seen to advantage ; for, saving that it is 
minus the fragrance, and has not such fine foliage, it is in every respect equal, indeed 
is superior to a Hyacinth of a similar colour ; its free and elegant habit puts to shame 
the mechanical air of that plant, and there is no doubt but it can be as easily brought 
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into flower early by forcing. This being effected, we leave it to be imagined bow 
acceptable its flowers and their colours would be among the inmates of the green 
house in the dulness of winter. ^ 

Its increase can be effected by seeds, which ripen freely, and doubtless also by 
ofisets of its bulbs. Whether grown in the open border, or in pots, to flower early, 
we would reconmiend that it be planted in moderately rich soil ; for though it may 
easily, without question, be induced to grow in a strong manner if furnished with 
one of a rich description, it is to be feared such a result would be brought about at 
the expense of the elegance of its habit, and the natural colouring of its flowers. 
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ELECTRICITY AND VEGETATION. 

The theory of Electro-culture is of general application : it is either a fiction, a 
fidlacj, or it is founded upon natural phenomena, which can neither be controverted 
nor disproved. 

When Dr. Forster announced his electrical experiments upon farm crops, he 
appeared to have acted upon the principle of an hypothesis advanced by M. Ampere, 
a French philosopher, namely, that the magnetism of the earth was induced by a 
continuous stream or current of electricity round the globe from east to west : he 
therefore placed his long poles, and strained his receiving wires between their sum- 
mits, in a direction north and south, corresponding with that of the magnetic meri- 
dian. But we are not sure that such a current prevails, although the diurnal motion 
of the earth from west to east might appear to sanction the idea ; and therefore Mr. 
Sturgeon (in the last section of his Electrical Essay, to which we referred last month,) 
proposes a new modification of apparatus foimded upon the prevailing currents of 
the wind. 

" Since then," he says, ** there is no reason to believe that a continuous electric 
tide in the air sweeps the surfiEU^ of the land from east to west, nor any means at 
our disposal to confine electric influences within the limits of a marginal wire in the 
ground ; there is no authority from fiGu;ts for making choice of the magnetic meridian, 

nor ought it to be expected that any gain is to be derived by bordering a plot of land 

■ 

with those that are underground. The prevailing winds in most parts of Great 
Britain are easterly in the spring, and westerly during most parts of the summer ; 
tiierefore a wire is stretched in a N.E. and S.W. direction, and another, beneath or 
above, crossing it at right angles near the middle" (see the 
figure). Mr. Sturgeon uses the words " pairs of wires," 
but it is evident that one wire across each pair of poles, 
is what he intended to express. 

The wires ought to be copper, because that metal is 
a better conductor, and is not so liable as iron to be 
corroded and oxidised. The poles should be elevated far 
above the influence of the plants which it is intended to 
excite, and they should also be remote from tall trees. 

The very mention of the latter, as excellent natural conductors, is sufficient to 
substantiate the theory of vegetable attractive power. 

It is not unlikely that where it is the object of the gardener to excite oblong or 
oval beds of plants, he would prefer the system of underground wires passing around 
the plot, and connected with the upper supplying wire by others descending by the 
poles, and fastened to those within the soil. But according to the improved modifi- 
cation by Mr. Sturgeon, " the principal wires at the bottom of the system, which 
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receive the fluid at the ground, ought to stretch from pole to pole, directly under 
those suspended above ; and from these main wires, or prime conductors, others 
ought to proceed in various directions, especially on dry land." 

In the figure, the round dots at the ends of the black lines indicate the 
•^ , ,. situations of the four poles ; the black lines them- 

'\, \ / / selves representing the main imderground conducting 

--" wires. The secondary dotted lines show the branch 
wires, which are joined to those main cross wires. 

When a stream of electricity passes into a con- 
ductor, whether from the air or from an artificial 
machine, it excites all the particles of which that 
— conductor is composed : they are all rendered polar ; 

, -' /' \ \^ and thus, as in voltaic electricity, an interchangeable 

'^ - * ' reciprocating series of attractions takes place, which 

assumes the form of a current : at the same time every exterior particle radiates, 
and communicates the fluid to any surrounding medium. Thus, in the above 
examples given in the figures, the cross wires upon the poles, receiving a charge 
whenever the atmospheric electricity is positive, convey the fluid from particle to 
particle, to the underground series — consisting of the four main, and twelve sub- 
sidiary wires — ^which then pour forth an electric effluvium, not only fiiom their 
points, but from their entire surfiBLce ; so that the ground becomes electrified to a 
considerable extent beyond the boundaries of the wires themselves. 

In dry settled weather the air is generally positive, and then so long as the 
ground shall remain rather free and moist there can be little doubt that a veiy effi- 
cient supply will be afibrded from above ; but as by becoming parched itsr conducting 
power is greatly lessened, it would be prudent to bury the ground wires four or five 
inches below the surfece, so as to secure the advantage to be derived from some 
moisture retained even dining the longest periods of ordinary drought. 

In order to explain the conducting power of soil, its increase during moist 
weather, and its abatement — ^if not almost total suspension — under an opposite 
condition, we will appeal to an h}^othesis, which some may deem extravagant, 
although supported by an experiment rather familiarly known. As it is admitted 
that electric and voltaic electricity cannot decompose any fluid or solid, imless that 
which is termed a current pass into and through it, the converse of the proposition 
is claimed, and our hypothesis requires that the current, or electric stream, shall be 
the inevitable concomitant of decomposition. Water, or ground moisture, is a 
conductor ; dry earth, which is composed chiefly of flinty matter, is the reverse : the 
conducting quality, therefore, is in proportion either great or small. 

Water is decomposable by electro-voltaic action ; that is, all and each of its 
particles are electrized, and reciprocally convey electricity from one to the other, 
with a development of the elements, oxygen gas and hydrogen gas. But the con- 
ducting or decomposable condition of water is greatly promoted by a small degree of 
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acidulation, and also by the presence of a certain quantity of manuring substances 
within the soil. 

Now, manured earth is precisely in the required condition ; and when a halo of 
electric matter is made to emanate from a system of wires in the one case, or from a 
circulating or bounding wire (Dr. Forster's) in the other, we assert that eveiy particle 
of radiated matter polarizes, and excites (with decomposition) a definite quantity of 
manured water, and thus prepares it for the plants and mainly promotes its intro- 
susception in the form of nutritive sap. The ornamental and flower-gardener will 
be able to perceive the principles upon which we advocate the application of electro- 
culture to those branches of his art. We describe general principles, leaving their 
local adaptation to his skill and judgment ; and now, in order to strengthen theory 
by an appeal to experiment, we beg the reader who, from attending lectures, or by 
medical treatment, is acquainted with the effects produced by electro-magnetic 
machinery on the hands and wrists, to retrace his peculiar sensations. The only 
point of moment which we insist on, is this — that so long as the hands remain dry, 
the feeling produced is generally insignificant; but if wetted, by immersion in 
w&ter, or in a weak solution of salt, a peculiar numbness, and inability, without 
great effort and power of volition, to unloose the grasp, are instantly produced. 

Water, therefore, is decomposed, and being the connecting mediiiin between the 
machinery and the skin, it polarizes the nervous vital atoms of the system, and 
develops their electricity. If this view be correct, the theory of atmospheric elec- 
trical action ceases to be problematical, and therefore the operation becomes a 
legitimate subject of scientific and patient investigation. 

Whatever may be thought of the practice of electro-culture in the large way, 
there can be no doubt of the instrumentality of plants themselves in conducting and 
appropriating atmospheric electricity. Every change of weather — hail, frost, snow, 
rain, or fog — is brought about by electrical disturbances. In a thunder-storm, the 
manifestations are peculiarly great. Mr. Sturgeon relates that, " on one occasion," 
experimenting with a kite, " a globe of fire, about the size of a musket ball, ran 
down the string to the ground. The points and edges of the grcLSSy for some yards 
around the young tree to which the kite-string was fastened, were beautifully 
illuminated ! " 

The conducting power of herbage, naturally, furnishes indeed the most plausible 
argument against the employment of wires ; and it has been proved that when the 
poles have not been sufficiently elevated above the summits of plants, the effects 
of the machinery have wholly ceased — the plants becoming their own attractors. 
But this natural action says nothing, because it is our object and argument to improve, 
and to show that we possess the means of improvement. 

We also desire to blunt the weapons of prejudice; and, therefore, as it has 
appeared to be the object of many writers to check further enquiries by boldly 
asserting that every attempt has terminated in a failure, we have with great pleasure 
seized the earliest opportunity to advert to the authority of one of the leading 
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electricians of tJhe'day, and earnestly recommend our enquiring readers — ^firiends to 
truthful science and improvement — ^to recur to experiment, and never to abandon 
research. 

Of one point they may rest assured ; if electricity can in dry weather be made to 
operate upon the watery portions of the soil, it will decompose the manure or vege- 
table organic matter therein contained ; and if so, will as certainly add luxuriance 
and richness of tint to the verdure of all plants : what effects it may produce upon 
the tintings of flowers we cannot conjecture, as authorities are absent ; but so far 
from economising manures, it will be found that by hastening their decomposition 
electricity will require a more speedy supply to be given. 

As the subject assumes importance, in both farm and garden, it will be interesting 
to consult the opinions of so judicious an observer of phenomena as Mr. Stephens, 
author of ** The Book of the Farm." Writing upon weather and meteorology, ha 
observes that the electrometer is an instrument of much greater utility than some of 
the instruments usually employed, " because it indicates with a greater degree of 
delicacy the existence of free electricity in the air ; and as electricity cannot exist in 
that state without producing some sort of action, it is satisfeuztoiy to have notice of its 
freedom." The best instrument is the condensing electroscope, or that usually 
called the gold-leaf electrometer ; its construction is easily ascertained by consulting 
any accredited book on the science, or by inspection at the makers of philosophical 
apparatus. The indication by the strips of leaf-gold is unerring, and affords another 
evidence of the truth of our theory ; for if these strips diverge, merely by virtue of 
the electricity which is conveyed from the air by a pointed wire, that same power 
may be attracted by another arrangement of wires. The great point being proved, 
minutiaB will form no serious difficulty. 
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There is, perhaps, no recreation more within the enjoyment of the multitude, 
more replete with real and lasting pleasures, than the study of the wild flowers of 
our hedges. There is such a never-fedling fund of variety, and so many remarkable 
and interesting features and peculiarities to occupy attention, that those who once 
flGurly embark in the work, are seldom at a loss for amusement — ^neither is it a 
frivolous trifling of time, but an amusement teeming with instruction and refined 
pleasure. To young gardeners, and amateur cultivators especially, it is a fund from 
which a vast store of hints and ideas may be derived, that will prove of no little 
importance to the successful direction of their operations. 

Highly, however, as we estimate the laudable desire to push enquiries into, and 
form a close intimacy with, the indigenous floral productions of our countiy, we have, 
at present, a further object in view than the mere recommendation to encourage a 
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botanical spirit. It is with their ornamental qualities, their capacity for improve- 
ment, and capability of contributing to the interest and effect of a garden, that we 
have now to deal. And who that has any knowledge of the spontaneous productions 
of British soil — ^the wild furniture of the hedge-rows, hills, and moors — ^will deny 
their merits and adaptability for such purpose ? 

Although, in the scattered and incongruous manner in which plants are usually 
found distributed in a state of nature, many British species individually possessed of 
flowers of considerable beauty and attractiveness fail to create a striking appearance, 
we cannot in all cases, on a strict consideration, attribute this inferiorily to the 
exotics of our gardens to any superior inherent excellence which the latter possess. 
The various modes by which the cultivator ameliorates the character, and adds to the 
effect of the plants of other countries, will tell with equal certainty, and to a 
corresponding extent, on those of our own. To go no further, even, than to afford 
them the advantage of being collected into a mass, we need seek no other proof of 
their showiness than a reference to some of those species which are more commonly 
met with naturally growing somewhat compactiy in large numbers, of which we may 
instance the yellow clusters of Daffodils {Narcisnis pseudo-narcissus), the fine blue 
flowers of the wild Hyacinth {SciUa nutans), so prevalent in our woods in spring, 
and the snowy patches of Saxifraga gxanulata, which adorn many of our mountain 
pastures. 

Every gardener is fiEumliar with the dazzling effect of a bed of scarlet Verbenas, 
and the comparative poverty of their appearance as single specimens scattered here 
and there ; and many occupiers of the parterre, separately less beautiful than the 
Verbena, when planted in sufficient numbers and proximity to supply a moderate 
unbroken breadth of colour, contribute an effect that could scarcely be imagined from 
the character of individual specimens. To the neglect then of extending the system 
of grouping adopted with exotics to native species, we may safely and Unreservedly 
ascribe their less conspicuous effect. It has been too much the practice where 
collections of indigenous plants have been cultivated, to adopt a systematic scientific 
arrangement, and consequentiy one or two specimens alone of each kind have been 
preserved together. Now, although we do not mean to dispute the utility or oppose 
the plan of planting collections expressly for a botanical end, we must nevertheless 
object to such arrangements being referred to, as a test of the capacity of British 
plants for contributing an ornamental feature to the pleasure-ground, or adopted as a 
means of creating it to the exclusion of other and more effective plans. 

Assuming the system of bringing together a mass of the same species as the 
first and most important step towards enhancing the value attached to native plants 
as an addition to the garden, we will now proceed to the consideration of the next 
matter that we have proposed to treat upon in the present article — their capacity 
for improvement. And here we have to regret that, whilst the florist has been 
assiduously directing his skill and knowledge to the acquirement of an improved 
race of flowers, by mingling the characters of different plants with a view to concen- 
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trate various desirable properties in one plant, there have been in comparison but 
few attempts to improve the wild productions of our own country. It is true they 
have not been wholly neglected ; but hybridizing has been confined almost exclu- 
sively to those kinds which manifest a decided tendency to sport naturally, and even 
since the process of artificial fertilization has been so much more iully understood 
and effectively practised on plants before unthought of, the attempts with native 
species have still been rare. 

We are far from believing, however, that the art of hybridizing and cross- 
breeding is yet but partially developed in regard of the extent to which it is 
practicable. The barrier at first placed to its range has already in some instances 
been broken down, for we are now in the possession of varieties produced betwixt 
plants of different genera. It seems reasonable to infer from this that the species 
of several allied genera may be induced to mix, especially such as belong to 
Labiatffi, Leguminosse, LobeliaceeB, and other natural groups, the genera of which 
possess many remarkable traits in common. And should the inference, that this 
capacity may ultimately be found to exist more extensively, be substantiated, a vast 
field will be opened for exertion, especially with a view to combine the showy cha- 
racters of some of the inmates of our greenhouses and stoves, with the hardy nature 
of indigenous kinds. But waving the matter of mingling plants of different fiunilies, 
if we confine ourselves merely to imiting species of the same genus, we shall find 
much room for enquiry and experiment, and with increased probability of success. 
We do not, however, mean to assert, that any two species even of the same genus 
may be joined in this manner, for the repeated trials of the florist have hitherto 
been baffled with many, and a question consequently attaches itself to the circum- 
stance. Failures are not always evidences of the impossibility of a thing ; much 
needful data may be wanting to ensure a successful result. 

In urging our plea for the attempt to concentrate the hardihood of native plants 
with the showier flowers of their more tender kindred, we shall perhaps be better 
understood if we adduce a few exemplifications. Our moors and mountains furnish 
us with two pretty plants, which produce seed plenteously, and are often admitted 
to the garden, the Erica Tetralix and E. cinerea. Now, varieties raised between 
different kinds of Cape Heaths are far fix)m uncommon, and there is no apparent 
obstacle to prevent the production of varieties combining the hardier character of 
our example with the more specious qualities of some of the latter ; and thus in 
process of time, confer on our pleasure-gardens an interminable diversity of novel 
and interesting hybrids. The lAnum anglicum may probably imite with L. trigynum ; 
the brilliant^flowering Veronica ChamcBdrys may be tried with the F. spedosa, to 
obtain a better foliage ; the little Oxalis acetosella with the 0. BoiHeana ; the pro- 
strate .4wtirr^muwi cymbdlaria with its more gaudy congeners ; the Primtda farinosa 
with P. pranitefis ; and we are aware of no impediment that should hinder the pro- 
duction of a Water-Lily partaking of the splendour of the Ngrnphcea rubra, or N, 
ctBTulea, and the loveliness of the common Species that floats on our lakes and ponds. 
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These instances, taken almost at random, may serve to indicate the land of improve- 
ment of which we conceive British plants capahle, hy fertilizing their seeds with 
foreign kinds. And many others, perhaps more appropriate, will doubtless at once 
present themselves to the mind of the thinking culturist. 

Although we have here limited ourselves to a consideration of tbe improvement 
that may be effected in British plants, the practice involved in the preceding obser- 
vations is capable of producing an extensive melioration amongst hardy plants gene- 
rally. But it would be foreign to the intention of the present paper to embrace a 
more excursive range ; we will now, therefore, proceed to other conditions capable 
of influencing the appearance of British plants. 

It must be obvious that when a plant is surrounded with grass or choked up with 
an intricate mass of other vegetation, it can hardly acquire more than the tithe oi its 
real intrinsic excellence. And when divested of weeds and furnished with a kindly 
soil, prevented from acquiring coarseness by complete drainage, and other induce- 
ments to keep the roots near the surface, pegged to the ground, or otherwise secured 
so that the flowers may be conspicuously prominent, it is surprising what an altera- 
tion is brought about in the power of contributing to ornament. 

As a general maxim, all excess of manure should be avoided, at the same time 
employing a moderately rich soil, or the flowers of many plants will be inferior in 
size. Leaf-mould should be awarded in preference to dung, as the latter promotes a 
rank luxuriant vegetation, rather than the perfection of a flowering state ; and if with 
this a portion of turfy peat earth be incorporated and the whole added to a common 
garden soil, observing to secure a dry bottom to the border, and never to make it 
deep, little fear need be entertained of the production of superfluous vigour. Such 
a compost will supply the necessary amount of food to the majority of species suit- 
able for a garden ; but it must still be remembered that certain kinds may require 
a treatment peculiar to themselves, to the nature of which their native haimts will 
usually afford a satisfiEU^tory index. 

The only other point which we shall at present notice is the conspicuous advan- 
tages procured, by thinning the flower-beds when excessively abundant, removing 
decayed flowers, and the rudiments of seed. Although it may appear somewhat 
paradoxical to speak of ameliorating the appearance of a plant by removing a por- 
tion of its flowers, yet such in reality is the result with a large proportion of species. 
The abstraction is more than atoned for by the greater size of the remaining blooms, 
and the undisturbed health of the specimen, which enables it to continue flowering 
for a longer period. And nipping off the decayed flowers, and preventing the 
formation of seed, are beneficial in promoting the same end. 

We now come to consider briefly the manner in which British plants should be 
introduced to the pleasure-garden. When the arrangement of a garden will permit, 
we are decidedly more favourable to devoting a separate portion expressly to the 
purpose, than to intermixing them with exotic species. There is, however, no real 
or weighty objection to the latter plan, where none but the more showy kinds are 
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employed, and these are favoured 'with all the aids of judicious cultiTation. The 
plea urged f^sunst them, that they evince a common or a weedy appearance, will 
then be superseded through the improved aspect conmiunicated by disposal and 
management ; indeed, it is a generally recognised fact in the popular system of 
decorating the pleasure-groimds, that masses of many of the commonest flowers 
create the most showy effect We allude now of course only to the extensive garden 
scene, and not to the limited flower-garden where an assemblage of all that is gay 
and beautiful, and individually interesting, is expected. 

The chief arguments in favour of a separate department for native species, are 
the unique appearance with which they invest such a spot, and the greater facility 
it affords for adopting any peculiarity of treatment. And let it be remembered, that 
in all cases groups or beds of the same plant prove more showy than a heterogeneous 
mixture of various kinds and colours : the latter have always a meagre and spottec^ 
appearance. And surely a garden with groups of every bright colour on the lawn, 
the rockery, and the lake, with all the usual adornments conferred by bushy shrubs 
and climbing species consisting entirely of the choice production of our fields and 
groves, cannot fiEiil to elicit a share of pleasure and approbation proportioned to 
the care expended on it, even though the cherished beauties be the natural oflspnng 
of our own mother-land. 
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The increase of the class of plants in question is so easily effected by cuttings, 
and almost at any time, that there are few who, from having some experience in 
raising such things, and finding it so easily accomplished, could be found to admit 
there is anything to leam upon the subject. Without staying to combat such a 
notion as this, we will proceed with our paper, which has for the foundation of its 
subject the fieu^t, that, notwithstanding the facility with which any plants are propa- 
gated, there is an essential difference between doing so in a proper manner, and at 
a proper time, and the reverse practice. 

The kind of plants we have under consideration, are all the half-hardy and 
tender things which now occupy our flower-gardens in summer, and their increase as 
it is effected by cuttings. Some, instead of taking cuttings of many of those plants 
which, as they grow along the surfiEu^e of the soil, strike roots into it from the joints 
and under-sides of their stems, take part of these stems, with their roots attached, 
and pot them ; but as such never form good plants, and as, indeed, it is only prac- 
tised where necessity compels a resort to it, no further remark in reference to doing 
so is called for here. The time for choosing cuttings, which, in the case of plants 
of ascertained value, and of which there is required annually a certain supply, and 
that should, instead of the period when they are taken being a matter of accident, and 
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subject to circumstances, be chosen when they will most easily root, should be suffi* 
ciently soon to enable the cuttings to form good substantial plants. Imagining they 
are to be selected from the beds of the flower-garden, the time when the best may be 
had, and when they can best be spared, is a period of five or six weeks from the 
time of the appearance of this in print. It is not asserted the kind of cuttings best 
to be chosen can then alone be found, but it is insisted upon, then is the proper and 
best time to choose them for our purpose, more because there is a considerable period 
required to enable the plants to become established and hardened against the winter 
than for any other reason. The kind of cuttings to be selected are such as embodies 
within the least compass the greatest amount of living principle ; shoots as nearly 
resembling young plants raised from seed as can be found: abundance of this 
description are, at the season in question, to be met with, rising as suckers from the 
base and shooting from old stems of plants turned out. Why such are best to be 
taken is obvious enough ; as they are, it may be said, from the heart of the plant : 
they possess a greater share of its energy and strength than other shoots, therefore 
are they better able to endure the dreary winter ; and in employing them there is 
the additional advantage, that, under any circumstances, they are the readiest to 
emit roots. The modem method of choosing those shoots of plants least succulent, 
and which are most likely to possess the germs of inflorescence, except in certain 
instances, is of no utility if carried out in selecting those of the plants in 
question. 

The circumstances under which plants, when they are raised, are to be preserved 
through the winter affect the way in which they are struck, though it does not 
interfere with the time when the cuttings are taken, or render it less necessary to 
obtain good plants. If they can be accommodated in the most fSavourable manner, 
that is, allowed all the room they require, in the most suitable situation, there is 
nothing more required after they are rooted than to pot them, ready for turning out 
when the period arrives. But, if in the other extreme, so little accommodation can 
be afforded for them, that their preservation and welfare, as compared with other 
plants, becomes of secondary importance, the manner in which they are placed to 
root is of different consequence. Having seen the proper time to choose cuttings, 
and the proper kind of cuttings to choose, the manner of inducing them to become 
plants next presents itself for consideration : this should always be done in that way 
which least excites and exhausts the living principle of the cutting. It is an over-sight, 
and " killing by kindness " principle to place the cuttings in too warm a place to root. 
The effect upon them invariably is, a quick emission of roots, and also a rank and 
exhausting growth, with no part of their organisation maturing as it incre&ses ; hence 
the plants so raised are, in the first place, in tenfold degree more difficult to preserve 
in winter, from their weakness and consequent liability to be destroyed by cold and 
damp ; whereas, if struck in a proper temperature, where they can be induced to 
form roots and mature n^thout becoming exhausted by immature and unprofitable 
development, they are infinitely more valuable, both as regards their capability to 
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endure cold and other hostile influences, and are also certain to be more serviceable 
eventually. 

All that is required to induce the whole of the hardy plants necessary to our 
flower-gardens— cuttings of them being chosen as before directed — ^to strike, is, to 
favour them with a cool, close, and moist atmosphere, such as a hand-glass under a 
North wall, or a common frame on an old spent dung-bed, when well shaded, would 
furnish, and even this is required but a very short period. The same may be said 
of such things as PelnrgoniumSt Verbenas, &c. : the latter we have propagated in a 
cold frame, stuck in a cutting-pot in the ordinary way, and occasionally shaded by a 
garden mat; and the former by thousands annually, when stuck all over the surfoce of 
an old cucumber or melon bed, without the least shelter from the blazing sun : under 
these circumstances, when well supplied with water, it is astonishing in how short a 
time, and what usefiil plants, can be raised. Of half-hardy plants there are many, 
of which the two mentioned are typical, that can be raised in an exactly similar 
manner ; but in this, as in every case, it is well to avoid a resort to extremes, by 
which we mean that while we would always raise Pdargoniums in the manner those 
just instanced were raised, and while many things. Verbenas, &c., could be raised 
similarly, we would yet give the latter a little vrarmth, because they would be so 
much benefited by it. To Heliotropes, Salvias, Senecios, &c., the same condition is 
quite requisite ; so also is it to such things similar in point of hardiness, but more 
delicate in other respects, to Nierembergias, AnagaUises, Lobelias, &c. 

The degree of warmth required, is that only sufficiently strong and moist to 
support the cuttings till they begin to root. Where cuttings can be permanently 
potted off as soon as they are sufficiently rooted, they may be properly struck in as 
wholesale a way as possible. But where, from various causes, such a plan cannot 
be carried out, they may be struck in the pots, pans, or boxes they are intended to 
be preserved in, arranging the media for their roots accordingly, and putting in 
abundance of cuttings, to permit them to be well thinned out as their increase in 
size require it ; or strike them in the most convenient way, and afterwards prick 
them into the pots, &c., above mentioned. Generally, though, from necessity alone, 
the last method of keeping flower-garden plants is adopted. We have said nothing 
of the kind of soil or composition of material for placing the cuttings in, taking it 
for granted that it is sufficiently well known that the medium for the roots of 
cuttings as well as plants under such circumstances, cannot be of too sterile a nature, 
so that it is sufficiently good to effect the purpose desired to be attained. 

We cannot too much endeavoiu* to fix attention upon this subject, for the 
practice of rearing flower-garden plants, either from cuttings or seeds in any manner, 
because they are so easily raised, and under the impression that it is of no conse- 
quence, is altogether indefensible. The custom of doing so causes, at least, a veiy 
unnecessary outlay of trouble and labour, to say nothing of the chances of loss from 
cuttings not striking, and the difficulty of preserving them as plants when they have 
been improperly struck. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IS THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOB JULY. 

Aza'lea odtu^sa. An introductioii of Mr. Fortune'sy who sent it from ShanghAo to the garden 
of the Horticultural Society, where it was received in the summer of 1844. The Journal of tlie 
Hort Soc. has the following respecting it :-^" This charming shrub may be regarded as the gayest 
of all the red Chinese Azale(U in cultivation. It is a little bush, with very blunt leaves, both 
smaller and narrower, in proportion, than we find upon the species already in our gardens, and also 
smaller flowers, of the most glowing red. The latter have uniformly five stamens only, the 
characteristic mark of the genus Aealecif and thus seem to show that the additional number hitherto 
remarked in the Chinese species is a mere result of cultivation. The segments of the corolla are 
nearly oval, and sharp-pointed ; the upper one is not much smaller than the others, and is faintly 
blotched with purple." — Bot. Reg,, 37. 

Bisoo^NiA alb'o-gocci'mea. " It has already been proposed to separate from Begonia the genus 
Bupetalwa, founded on the B. petfiloidet figured at fol. 1757 of this work, and IHplocUnium, distin- 
guished by its large double plaoentee. These aie, however, mere indications of structure, and have 
yet to be applied to the great mass of species belonging to the order. We are ourselves without 
the leisure to prosecute the inquiry, and therefore we make no attempt, on the present occasion, 
to determine whether this may not be a species of EupetcUum; but we republish it under the 
name afaneady given it by Sir Wul Hooker. It was first raised in the Hoyal Botanic Grarden, Kew, 
from seeds said to have been obtained from the East Indies (India), by a gentleman at Twick- 
enham, and has thence been extensively distributed. Few, if any, of the order excel it in 
biilliancy ; nor, indeed, is it easy to point out so lively a contrast of colour as that afforded by the 
vivid scarlet of the outside of its bivalve calyx, and the snowy interior of that organ and the 
petals.'*— i?o<. Beg,, 39. 

Ca'ttleta Lehonia'na. This Dr. Lindley considers a new and distinct species, but Mr. Booth 
the author of its specific name, gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart., thus speaks of it : — '' That this is 
a variety of CeUiUya labitUa I think there can be no doubt, however different it may appear in the 
form and colour of its flowers, from those of the original species, and of the other varieties of it 
which have yet been published ; but it certainly does not appear to me to possess any peculiarity 
of sufficient importance to warrant its being kept specifically distinct, and I have therefore merely 
characterised it as a variety, and dedicated it to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M. P., already well 
known for his attachment to this singular tribe of plants, and who has the merit of first introducing 
it." It was imported from the Brazils in 1842, and first flowered in September of last year. — 
Bot, Beg, S5, 

Davib'^sia phtso^bs. ^ A very singular species of the very pretty genus Daviesia, in habit, 
as Mr. Bentham well remarks, resembling Oenitta Scorpiut ; but why named phyiodea by Mr. 
Cunningham is not apparent ; for (unless it be in the fruit, which is, however, not noticed by Mr. 
Cunningham) there is nothing inflated or bladdery about the plant. The whole is rigid and 
glaucous, the lower leaves often small and terete, the upper ones oblong and obliquely cuneate, so 
that the shape a good deal resembles a hatchet, more dilated at the upper angle, mucronate on the 
other, and marked with two nerves on each side. The flowers are exceedingly handsome, varie- 
gated with several colours— orange, red, green, and black, produced copiously on the branches ; and 
they continue a long time in perfection, so that the plant is highly ornamental to the greenhouse 
in tiie months of April and May. It is a native of Western Australia. The precise locality where 
Mr. Cunningham discovered it is not recorded ; but Mr. Drummond and Mr. Preiss have detected 
it in the Swan Biver settiement, and from seeds sent by the former of these two botanists our 
plants were reared, at the Royal Gardens of Kew." — Bot Mag,, 4244. 

Epa'cbis nu'BiA. '* When this plant was first sent to us by Mr. Jackson, Nurseiyman, 
Kingston," Dr. Lindley writes, <' we mistook it for C. heleronema, but the leaves are £&r narrower, 
are not merely slightly tiiree-ribbcd at the base, but plainly so throughout tlieir whole length, and 
above all, they are terminated by a bluut callus, and not by n slender spine. Nor is it C, 
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pahtdoMf for its leaves are not aceroee, nor are the lobes of the eOrolla large and nmnded Nor 
IB it 0. ohhuifoliay for it is not slender enongh, nor are the leaves atouptly bhmti nor is die oalyx 
ciliated. Since, then, it is neither of these species, and since no others have been described with 
which it is comparable, we are forced to regard it as new. Bnt is it a wild species t er is it one 
of those endless garden hybrids which are becoming now so common, as to threaten that garden 
botany shall have to be studied upon principles umeoessary and unknown in wild plants | That 
is a point which we are nnable to answer. In this embarrassment we give it a ^ local hatntatioa 
and a name,* and nothing more." — Bot, Meg,, 38. 

GssNE^aiA BVLBO'SA, voT, latbri'tia. ^ I much fear," writes Sir William Hooker, ^ i2iat the 
OetneriafaucialiSf Lind., {Bot. Mag., t. 3659), and the*a SuUoni, lindL, {O. htdbota, nob, in Bol. 
Mag,, t. 3041), should be united with O, buiboaa, which is evidently a highly variable plant, and 
one that has apparently an extensive geographical range, extending from Brazil to New (Grenada. 
In the latter country, about Santa Martha, the present singular variety of this species, for such I 
take it to be, was detected and sent to Kew by our coUector, Mr. Pmdie. It ffanst produoed its 
blossoms at Sion House, under the skilful management of Mr. Carton. At first sight it is dis- 
tinguished from the true 0. buiboaa by its pale brick-coloured flowers, and by the drooping 
racemea The arrangement of these flowers, in the raceme on ample pedicels, would rather induce 
me to refer this to O. fauciaUM than to bulbota, could I -persuade myself they are really distinct'; 
but, as far as I can find, the leaves and flowers are alike in both, and the only difference dis^ 
cemible is in the large and more divided raceme or panicle of the true O, bMoaa.*^ — Bo$, Mag,j 4^0» 

Gesnb^ba ELLi'pncA, var. lu^tea. **■ We have here," Sir W. Hooker states, <' the pleasure of 
figuring another Qetfnera, one of the results of Mr. Purdie*s mission to the mountuns of St. 
Martha, New Grenada. The flowers of this species, however, exhibit much variation in hue, and 
we have chosen the most unusual of these colours in the genus, namely, yellow. Others are brick- 
coloured, and some bright red. All are graceful in their growth, and handsome in their bloesoms. 
As a species, it will rank near O. ruHla, Lindl., Bot Reg., t. 1158, and especially that variety of 
it afterwards given at t 1279 of the same work, and called, var. airosangvmea ; but the sliape of 
the upper part of the corolla, and the relative size of the lips, afford distinguishing characters. It 
flowers in a warm moist stove in May, and through most of the summer months." — Bot. 
Mag.y 4242. 

LsiA'irrHUS umbella^us. ** A rare and little known species, handsome in its habit and 
its ample foliage, and singular lai*ge involucrated umbels of flowers, but tliese last are wanting in 
colour to render the plant a very striking one. It is a native of Jamaica, and seems to have been 
unnoticed by any one till my excellent friend. Dr. Macfacdgen, transmitted dried specimens some 
years ago, and more recently, (in 1843,) our collector, Mr. Purdie, has sent both specimens and 
seeds to the Royal Gardens in Kew. The latter were reared, and produced fine flowering plants. 
It is a mountain plant, which Swartz gathered in the Parish of St. James ; and Mr. Purdie, on 
the summit of the Dolphin, Hanover, where this noble species attains a height of twenty feet. It 
flowers in May, and succeeds best in a hot moist stove heat" LiManthiu umbeUatut is a 
synonyme. — Bot, Mag,, 4243. 

PiTCAi'&NiA UNDULATiPo^UA. " A native, probably, of Brazil, but of the history of which we 
know nothing, save that it was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew from Liverpool, by our obliging 
friend, Mr. Shepherd, under the name here adopted. It is a very showy plant, and no stove 
collection should be wiUiout it. The leaves are handsome, and of a light green ; the lower 
bracteas are furfuraceous below, red, tipped with green ; and the long protruded corollas are quite 
white. It flowers in May, and easily bears parting at the root." — Bot, Mag,, 4241. 

Rot'ena lu^cida. ** It is not a littie remarkable that this fine old greenhouse shrub should 
not have found a place in any English collection of coloured plates, yet it is said to luvo been 
introduced in 1690, and has probably never been lost to cultivation up to the present day. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was imported by the Dutch, among the earliest 
productions of their South African colony. The berry is said to be red and fleshy, like an apple^ 
and about as large as a damson. For this reason, the species has had the reputation of being a 
fruit tree, to which it has no better titie tium our own Hawthorn. It, however, represents a 
natural order, in which the seed-vessel of a few species becomes eatable when blettcd, as occurs in 
the Chinese Fig, or Diospyros Kaki, and the Lote trees of Europe and North America." S^Tionyme, 
Staphylodendrum Afrlcanum. — Bot, Beg., 40. 
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<Saboo0?ii^mma campanvla^tum. a shrabby greenhoiue dimber, sappoeed to be a native of 
Peru. ''Its broad cordate leayes and large yellow campanulate flowers are strikingly diffei^nt 
from those of other previonsly described Sctrcostemtf to which M. Decaiane reduces the Phili* 
bertias, more especially the base of the leaves being very deeply heart-sliaped^ with the lobes ahnost 
overlapping^ is very different from what is found in S, 8olanoide9 and ffrandHloru." — JBia, Reg,^ 36. 

Thboph&a'sia ju'ssi.fii. *^ A stately nnbranched plant, with something of a Po^m-like habits 
^e upper part being comose, or crowned with a tuft of leaves, and bearing in the centre of those 
leaves a pretty large cluster of good.4ized flowers. Few have had the opportunity of studying 
this, save from dried specimens, yet it has occupied the attention of some of our ablest botanists, 
and is considered worthy (by Don and De CandoUe), in conjunction with Clavija and JacquAmOf 
and two or three less known genera, to form a distinct order, TTteajf^rcutaoeaiy allied on the one 
hand to ifyrnnoceof, on the other to SapotacetB, Our present species, and the only known one of 
the recognised, is a native of St Domingo, and of course requires the heat of a stove to bring its 
blossoms to perfection. The fruit, so far as I am aware, does not ripen in our collections, but is 
well represented, from dried specunens, by Dr. lindley, in the figure above quoted." Theopkratta 
Senrici and T, Americana are synonymes. — Bot. Mag,, 4239. 



NEW OB INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED IN THE PRINCIPAL MBTROPOUTAN 

NUItSERIBS AND GARDENS. 

AcHiME^NES Lie'pmanmii. — This differs from A. grandiflora in being rather more slender 
growing, in having much less broad leaves, and very much more vivid and paler flowers, without 
the large whitish blotch at their throat, which is conspicuous in those of that species. The Messrs. 
Hendei'son, of Pine-apple Place, had a fine plant in bloom, at the last exhibition of the Royal 
Botanic Society, and we have since observed it at the Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

iEscHYNA^NTHUs BoscHiA^NUs. — A very interesting spedes, with slender trailing stems, oval or 
ovate, opposite leaves, and bearing numerous large axillary and terminal clusters of dark scarlet 
flowers, which have a deep greenish-purple tubular calyx, and large tubular curved corolla, with 
a four or five-cleft limb^ and a whitish blotch at its throat. It is allied to ^. pulcher, first 
flowered, early in the year, in the collection of R. 6. Lorraine, Esq., Wallington Lodge, whose 
gardener exhibited a plant in bloom at the recent Chiswick Show, as also did the Messrs. 
Henderson, of Pine-apple Place ; their plant was also at the Royal Botanic Society's last show. 

^Eschtna'nthus. — Among other new plants sent to tiie last Chiswick Exhibition, by the 
Messrs. Veitch, of JBxeter, was a member of this genus, having acuminate, opposite leaves, purple 
on their noargins and at their apex. The flowers are produced in terminal dusters, have a deep 
tubular dark-coloured calyx, densely beset with short, white, brisUy hairs, and a corolla of a duU 
crimson colour, covered with hairs of the same hue, similar in their nature to those of the calyx. 
It is a deserving spedes, with fine foliage, resembling also, in general character, jB. pulcher. 

Caltste'oia pube'scens. — ^This is a Convolvulaceous plant, with large, double, pale lilac flowers, 
one of Mr. Fortune's introducing. It is a very ornamental greenhouse climber, with sagittate 
alternate leaves, and axillary flowers, which are borne all along its twining stems in great profusion. 
We first observed it in flower at Messrs. Rollisson's, Tooting, and plants in bloom have since been 
sent to the Regent Street Rooms, and the last exhibition at Cliiswick. 

Cu^PHEA COBDA^TA. — Messrs. Veitch had, at the recent Chiswick meeting, a fine specimen of 
this plant, gay with its wholly scarlet flowers. It is free growing, and has ovate leaves, and rather 
large panicles of flowers. 

Cle'matis glandulo^sa. — This is a fine climber, with strong-growing stems, which are purple 
at their joints, and cordate, opposite, large, green leaves, and very numerous short racemes of 
flowers, on long peduncles, dark purple and white. The interior portion of the flower is of the 
latter colour, and the sepals are dark purple on their insides, and greenish -brown on their outsides. 
We learned from the Messrs. Veitdi, whose importation it is, and who sent it to the recent 
Chiswick exhibition, that they have it doing well in the open air, where it may be expected to 
become a valuable sununer climber, if even it does not prove hardy. 

Dendro^bium. — Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, had in his coUecticm 
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of Orchddif at the last Chisvdck show, a member of this genus, io general efaajmoter reaemk^g 
Z>. adwuntiMy with Inroad blunt leaves, and short racemes of flowers, of very light texture, in colour 
French white tinged with pink, with very broken-margioed petalsianda much undulated lip, 
broadest at the apex. 

Evol'vulus ciERU^LEUs, ond pu&pu^bo-cjsru'leus. — Mr. Carton, gardener to His Grace the 
Puke of Northumberland, at Sion, sent to the Regent Street Rooms of the Horticultural Society, 
at a recent meeting there, each of the above plants, in bloom ; they are dwarf growing, with 
slender branches, and very small leaves. The odour of their pretty flowers is what their names 
indicate, and they are borne along the upper part of the branches singly, or on short ehoots, 
three or four, or more, in a cluster. 

Epids'nd&um. — In the collection of Orchids already referred to, Mr. Mylam had a species of 
this genus, with pseudo-bulbs and leaves similar to those of E, fnaeroekUmn, and bearing fine 
panicles of flowers, whose sepals are linear, whitish, with stHnewhat linear-lanceolate petals, of a 
similar colour, and an oblong lip, much crumpled and broken up at the maigin, blotched and 
spotted with pale purple, but most strongly so at the base. 

Galea'ndra.—Iu one of the stoves at the Hackney Nursery, a species of the above genus with 
flowers somewhat intermediate between those of O, Devoniana and (7. Baueri has been in bloom. 
It has slender pseudo-bulbous stems, whidi are thickest in the middle, and have graceful, long, 
narrow, lanceolate foliage. The flowers are borne in a similar manner to those of the species 
mentioned, and their sepals and petals are like those of G. Baueri^ but the labellum is large, and 
forms a large, rather flat tube, which terminates abruptly, and then sends out its spur. The 
prevailing colour of the labellum is brownish-white, with a blotch of brownish-purple at its throat 

Ixo^RA. — A new species of this fine genus was exhibited at the late Chiswick Show, by the 
Messrs. Veitch. It has broadly-lanceolate, oppomte, pale green leaves, and produces its flowers at 
their axils, and terminally, very freely, in semi-globular corymbs. The colour of the individual 
flowers varies in a manner which renders the whole very lively. The young, just expanding ones, 
wear a golden hue, while those which are perfect, and which constitute tlie majority, are a creamy- 
rose colour, and those fading are stained with pink. It is a highly ornamental plant, and is an 
importation of the above gentlemen, through their coUector, Mr. W. Lobb. 

Onci'dium. — The Messrs. Rollisson have flowered a new and delightful member of this genus. 
It is a Brazilian species, and has rather small oval pseudo-bulbs, and short oblong sanguineous 
leaves ; a flower-scape rising eight or ten inches, with a raceme of six or seven flowers on its 
upper portion. The flowers are large, have oval sepals and nearly circular petals, the prevailing 
colour of botli being light brown. The lip is large and very beautiful, approaching a semicircular 
form, with black-red markings at its base, the ground colour deep yellow. Parallel with its outer 
edge is a broad lacing of pale brown, which renders it very striking and novel. The plant 
blooming is very small, so that it may be expected to prove quite a free flowerer ; a considerable 
addition to its other merits. 

Sttli'dium sca'ndens. — Messrs. Low, of Upper Clapton, sent to a recent meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, in Regent Street, a species of Stylidiumt which Dr. Lindley considered 
icandens. The plant was about a foot high, with an erect stem, bearing numerous whorls of long, 
linear leaves, which curl up at their apex, and a small panicle of bright rose-coloured flowers, 
inunediately beneath which a new growth of several shoots had commenced, thereby indicating its 
climbing character. 

Tore'nia. — At the Nursery of the last-mentioned gentlemen, a species of ToreniOf with cordate, 
petiolate, serrated, opposite leaves, and flowers which arc borne at their axils, similar in shape to 
those of T. luiaUca, but different in colour, has recently flowered. The flowers have a dark tube, 
and a four-deft spreading limb, of a blue-lilac colour. 
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Now that the buaness in the yarious floral departments, as far as present effect is concerned, 
has become chiefly of a routine character, we are at liberty to, and must of necessity, turn our 
attention to the future, by commencing to propagate. This is particularly the case in the out-door 
floral department, where propagation has chiefly to be eflected by cuttings ; for detailed methods 
of treating which, see the article in another page. Stove and greenhouse plants necessarily do not 
require increasing to a great extent ; under ordinary circumstances, little difficulty is experienced 
in producing the requisite number firom cuttings, if the well-known conditions essential to success 
are at hand. The majority of the former are amongst the most simple and easy things to strike ; 
the reyerse, though, is the case with the latter. Perseverance with them will do much, but 
extensive success can only be attained by long experience ; hence the inutility of going into the 
practical detail of the various methods pursued. The facility with which JRoaeay innumerable 
shrubs, deciduous and evergreen, increase by layering now, should be taken advantage of; budding, 
also, may be extensively practised Neither must the numerous plants we annually raise from 
seeds be forgotten at this season. Where seed-eaving is practised — and there are few places that 
under some circumstances, and to a greater or less extent, it does not become necessary— care 
should be taken that the first seeds, which are the finest, are caught before they become shed or 
otherwise lost. The diligence with which this direction is carried out will, of course, always 
depend upon the kind and quantity wished to be saved. The kind, again, is also the best guide as 
to the disposal of the seeds after they are gathered. Biennials and perennials should have their 
seeds sown as soon as they are ripe, in a manner suitable to their nature, while annuals have 
simply to be placed away, except it is wished to raise quickly, and have them in flower. Regard 
must be had that none are stored away before they are properly ripe and dry, or loss and disap- 
pointment will be the consequence. 

The stronger-growing herbaceous plants, occupying shrubbery borders, such as HoUyhockif 
PMoxeSy &c., may now have their main flower-stems permanently disposed, and secured to suitable 
supports ; this cannot be too eifectually done, arranging them in as free and characteristic a 
manner as possible. Their superior appearance, when so dealt with, will well repay the extra 
care taken with them, and further, they become much finer, and fully develope tlieir lateral 
branchings. Here, too, the masses of, or individual shrubs, require some attention to keeping 
them in proper bounds, and, by removing over-luxuriant branches, preserving uniformity. This 
direction may be very extensively applied ; all the various ornamental shrubs and trees may be 
examined, with a view to its being practised where necessary. Plants, as they go out of flower, 
on borders, must have their old flower-stems removed and the plants lessened in bulk if requisite. 
Those coming into bloom must be duly supported and trained, and patches of annuals may have 
some of their shoots cut back, and part of their flowers removed, to induce them to continue 
longer in perfection. DahUcu cannot now be too well tended, thinning and tying their shoots, 
lessening the number of their flower^buds, &c., to insure fine blooms. Arbours and /Djy-covered 
objects will begin to require that their coverings receive the usual trimming. But, instead of 
using the garden shears, and proceeding as is commonly done, we would strongly recommend the 
knife alone to be used, especially in conspicuous situations ; going over the whole with patience, 
removing all strong shoots not wanted altogether, and shortening back those that require it. The 
superior effect, the result of such a proceeding, \b ample reward. Attend to all kinds of Roaea, 
every description of climbing plant, &c. according to directions of last calendar. The occupants 
of conservative walls now require carefully treating, thinning, fastening, and disposing so as to 
display their beauties, and enable them to develop their flowers in a free and natural way. Very 
much of the fine effect of these grand accompaniments of the flower-garden depends upon the treat- 
ment the plants which occupy them experience. 

In the parterre, the Box edgings will require neatly clipping ; the various beds must have the 
plants with which they are filled regularly gone over, preserving them within proper limits by 
shortening back the under and longest shoots, leaving otiiers to fidl into and occupy their places, 
and all decaying flowers and their stems removed. Annuals should have their seed-vessels con- 
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tinually plucked off, and aB the plants beoome shabby and exhauated, they must be sapeneded by 
suitable ones, from the reaeire and succeaeion store. 

In the plant-houses, and among pot plants generally, the chief business is to favour eadi plant, 
as it ceases to grow, with a situation where it can gradually but effectually beoome matured and 
hardened. In miscellaneoua collections this becomes rather a difficulty, but not so great a one as 
at first sight appears. It is necessary, as £ar as possible, to have those plants whidi are growing 
separated from those which are ceasing to do so, and it should be the aim to have as few growing 
as possible. A close cold pit affords fine accommodation for the latter, in clear sunny weather ; 
such a receptacle devoted to the smaller greenhouse plants which may be growing, and as well 
those from the stove, various CacH, &c., much would be done towards permitting the inmates of 
the principal houses to be favoured with the full volume of light, and the admission of all air, it 
may be both night and day. To such plants as are still making active growth, warmth, moisture, 
shade, &c. must still be insured. Beyond not using any more water than plants neoessarily 
require on their own account, it is veiy advisable to throw as little as possible about houses, that 
they may have an opportunity of becoming quite dry before winter. And further, it is an 
excellent plan to employ soon enough a little fire heat, to get the flues and houses dry while there 
is sun, and while air can be admitted to aid in doing so more effectually. The same principle of 
proceeding should be extended to all permanent erections, which are meant to hold plants through 
the winter, however rude their nature. It may be effected in cold pits, and other less effectual 
protecting receptacles, by simply keeping them closed, and sheltering them as much as is con- 
venient from wet. 

The Orchidaeea require minutely regarding ; very many specimens will bear removing to the 
comparatively dry stove, others to the greenhouse, &c., until the chilly and moist weather of 
autumn sets in. I^iade and moisture must begin to be gradually but sendbly withdrawn from the 
general collection, and water more sparingly administered. The laige-leaved Oncidiumt and all 
the more succulent genera and species must be very cautiously watered. 8kmhopea$ may have a 
good supply of moisture, and they will be greatly benefited by bottom-heat, as soon as they begin 
and as they continue to grow. Flowering plants among this tribe, and indeed in any of the collec- 
tions, should be displayed to as great advantage as possible, and every means taken to preserve 
their bloom. Japan Lilies ought to have every encouragement, by being bountifully suppfied with 
water, afforded abundance of room, &c. Climbers inhabiting and trained to the rafters of conser- 
vatories, or other erections, and occupying any position, should now almost be left to grow as and 
where they like, at least all the shoots except the leading ones may, after they begin to produce 
their flowers. 

All late-flowering plants may be treated so as to render them vigorous, and they should be 
encouraged to grow bushy, by pinching off the tops of theur shoots ; this more particularly applies 
to Chrytantkemumsy annuals, &c. ; the former, though, must be carefully dealt with in this respect, 
as it is getting late to perform the operation upon them. Plants intended for eariy forcing should 
foe induced to complete and mature their growth without delay, that they may have a period of 
rest OamaHcm may still be layered, as also the strong kinds of Pinks, Early layers of the 
former will be fit to take up and pot ; too much care cannot be taken not to pot them in ridi 
soil, as their ultimate usefulness is very much impaired if they become luxuriant through the 
winter. Struck Pink pipings may be potted or planted in beds. 

Persevere in eradicating all weeds, and keeping everything in the best possible trim. 
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GARDENIA STANLEYANA. 



CUt$. 
PENTANDRIA. 



(Lord BtanleT'i Gardenia*) 
CINCHONACEJE. 



Order. 
MONOGTNIA. 



Gbnciuc CaAtukCTMm.'-Caljfx with an ovate, utually 
ribbed tube, and^a tubular, truncate, toothed , oleft, or 
parted limb. Corolla funnel, or aalTer-ahaped, harlng 
the tube much longer than the calyx, and the limb 
twisted in nstWation, but afterwards spreading, 
from five to nine-parted. Antktrt fire to nine, linear, 
almost sessile in the throat of the corolla, or asserted. 
Stiffma clarate, blild, or bldentate ; lobes thick, erect 
Ovarium oneKwUed, half divided by two to five inoom- 
plete disseplmenta. Btrrp fleshy, crowned by the 



calyx. 8eed$ minute. Embrjfo albuminous.— 2)onV 
Qard* and Botany. 

Spbcific CHAaACTBR. — Plant a shrub, evergreen. 
&ewu unarmed, very glabrous. iMivet temate, ovately- 
elliptical, acuminate, with short petioles. FUnoert 
solitaiy, terminal. CcUyxMmb five-toothed. Corolla, 
tube very glabrous, very long, increasing upwards, 
with a q;»readlng Ihnb, divided into five, obliqudy- 
ovate^ Buboordatc lobea. 



This remarkable plant is a product of Sierra Leone, in Africa ; mth the exact 
date of its introduction from thence, by its discoverer, Mr. Whitfield, botanical, &c., 
collector to the Earl of Derby, we are unacquainted ; but doubtless it was at some 
preceding period near to last year, early in the spring of which it first bore flowers 
in this country, at Eew. Sir Wm. Hooker is the author of the title by which it is 
specified. 

* It is a most desirable plant, noble for growing in a stove conservatory, or where, 
in an agreeable temperature, its roots and branches would have ample space. It is 
not rank, or strong growing, but is remarkable for the freedom and woodiness of its 
growth. Its branches grow wide and spreading, and in a peculiarly horizontal man- 
ner ; on their surfisuse, at the axils of the leaves of the young terminal shoots rise the 
noble, highly fragrant flowers, in the most gratifying profusion. Their size and 
appearance would indicate that they could be produced by large plants only, but in 
this respect they convey an erroneous impression ; for those of such dimensions as 
would permit their being admitted to the most limited collections flower quite fireely, 
and that without any recourse being had to peculiar culture, to induce them to do 
so. The flowers also have another value, from developing themselves at different 
periods of the year ; how far they may be distinguished for doing so naturally has 
scarcely yet been discovered, but their doing so at all suggests the possibility of 
having them frequently, when skill is employed to aid their production. And even 
without flowers the plant is very acceptable, its profuse, handsome, shining foliage 
rendering it so. 
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In pursuit of our usual custom, when the character of so deserving a plant cannot 
be sufBcientl; shown b; a plate, vie subjoin a wood-cut. Propagation is effected 
without diffictilty by cuttings ; of its man^ementin other respects, Mr. Glendiimiiig, 
of the Chiswick Nursery, to whom we are indebtfid for the opportunity of preparing 
our drawing, in the " Botanical Register" of last year, says : — " What will render 
this plant a great favourite is its easy cultivation. I would recommend rough peat, 
leaf-mould, and silver sand in nearly equal proportions ; let the pots be well drained, 
and place a little moss over the drainage before potting, t« prevent the compost from 
mixing with the drainage ; place the plant in rather high temperature in a close 
house or pit, and give abundance of atmospheric moisture ; under these circumstances 
the cultivation and flowering of this choice exotic will be certain and complete." 

Ellis gave tie generic name after Alexander Garden, M.D., of Charlestown. 
Carolina ; a correspondent of Linnraus' and himself. 
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TETRATHECA VEailCILLATA. 



OCTANDRIA. 



(Verticillate Tetratheco.) 



Natural Order. 
TRBMANDRACEiE. 



Ordtr. 
DIGYNIA. 



Oknbiuc Charactsr.— See page 53. 

BPKciric Charactsr. — Ptont a alender-bmiched 
cyorgrteaAruh; branches pubescent £«avM linear, 
in whorls, acute, hairy. Flowers axillary, pedundod ; 



peduncles hairy. Calpx divided ; segments linear- 
lanceolate. Corolla polypetalous ; petals oordato-ovate» 
light purple or violet, reddish-crimson at their base. 
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We have seldom had the satisfaction of publishing a more charming greenhouse 
plant ; the prevailing colour of its flowers is of so delightful a description, and they 
are so freely produced in spring and early summer, its branches slender, and the 
habit of the plant elegant and quite in accordance, renders it particularly desirable. 
For our figure we are under obligation to the kindness of -Mr. Low, of Upper Clapton ; 
it represents the plant rather more attenuate in growth than it naturally is, scarcely 
in full conveys an idea of how abundantly it blossoms, and does not exactly show the 
real colour of the flowers ; all in consequence of the plant from which it was talten 
having been accidentally grown and flowered in too warm a temperature. 

Of the history of the species we have not much intelligence ; it is new, in a flow- 
ering state, at least, to our collections this season. The plant previously spoken of 
was raised from seeds collected at the Swan River by Drummond, in Mr. Low's 
nursery, and flowered there in February, bearing the name of Tetratheca speciosa. 
Other establishments have bloomed the plant under the -name of Tremandra 
verticillata, a title that has, we imagine, come with it from the collection of Baron 
Hugel, of Vienna. That it is a Tetratheca there can be no question, but as far as 
we are able to learn, it is an unfigured and an undescribed one. Of the origin of 
the specific appellation we are also ignorant, but nevertheless give the name it now 
universally and appropriately bears. A pleasing property distinguishing it from T. 
hirsuta, is, that its flowers remain expanded after once opening, and not like those 
of that species, close in the absence of simshine. 

The stream of floral attention, so to speak, has of late years, and is strongly at 
present diverted from the class of plants of whicli this is an individual, by the splen- 
dour of the Orchid fieimily, and the more gorgeous, more easily managed inmates of 
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the stove. Greenhonse plants were the glory of ancient collections, but now in the 
estimation of culturists generally, they scarcely occupy a second place. Fashion, the 
less obtrusive merits of the plants themselves, as compared witli those of their con- 
temporaries, and doubtless the difficulty of cultivating many of them really well, 
have each tended to bring about such a state of things. They deserve not though 
to be so regarded, for considering them as a whole, and their varied and numerous 
attractions, they embody a rich mine of interest. 

Tetratkeca verticiUata is easily grown, simply requiring to be favoured with 
sufficient rootrroom, good soil, such as sandy fibrous loam, plenty of leaf-mould, 
and silver sand, or turfy sandy peat with less leaf-mould, not forgetting ample 
drainage, &c. It will increase by cuttings, with ordinary attention to their striking. 
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AMICIA ZIGOMERIS. 



(Two-JoiDted-podded Amicia.) 

CtoMB, Order. 

MONADBLPUIA. DECANDRIA. 

Kmfural Order. 

LBOUMINO&fi. 



OBKBRrc Charactbr— CcUyjr campanulate, flve-clcft, 
two upper lobes roundish, large, two lateral ones 
minute, the lowest one oblong, keeled, and conoavo. 
CoroUa with an orbionlar vcxillum, and with the wings 
applied to the keel. Stamtna ten, monadolphous, with 
the tube or sheath deft in front. Leffume linear, com- 



preoned, many-Jointed, with the Joints truncate at both 
ends. 

Spbcipic Cuaractbr.— jL«a/l«to cuneato-oboordate, 
mucronate; vexillum broadly obovate, mucronate; 
legumes having two Joints.— 2>0n*« Oard. and Botanic* 

Bvmnrvum.'^ZigomcrU flava. 



The genus Amicia is very limited in extent, two species only being recorded aa 
comprising it ; they are natives of North and South America. A. zigomeris is oi 
rather ancient acquaintance, being catalogued as in cultivation twenty years ago ; it is 
stated to be a natural inhabitant of Mexico, and a stove climber, but it is neither a 
true climber, nor correctly a stove plant. Wc meet with it in the greenhouse, where 
it grows very weU, and where, in a situation not exposed to much damp and cold 
currents of air, it would flower, which it does in winter. The " Botanical Magazine," 
publishing it two or three years ago, states : — " There is a remarkable feature in the 
entire plant, leaves, calyx, and even the corolla, that they are everywhere filled with 
pellucid, glandular dots, resembling those of Hypericum" 

The species is not in particular esteem among culturists, owing possibly to its 
freedom of growth, and disposition to become rather straggling. It is a tall and 
erect growing plant, but branches laterally with much freedom, has abundant, hand- 
some foliage, and produces flowers plentifully ; they are large, handsome, and have 
a value peculiar to all flowers that come naturally in the winter season, beyond the 
circumstance of acceptability on account of their scarceness, that they possess a 
natural and vigorous appearance those obtained by artificial production do not 
wear, and which in some measure detracts from their interest. 

A, zigomeris succeeds in a loamy soil, is easily struck from cuttings, and may be 
grown to an interesting object as a pot plant, judicious training being exercised to 
produce a desirably formed specimen. But it is most in its true chai*acter when 
allowed to grow comparatively as it likes, planted to train on a column or open 
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space of wall in the stove or greenhouse. It would also grow freely in a warm 
position in summer, in the open air, would produce a fine mass of foliage, and 
might, if planted out early, flower in autumn. Culturists should ever strive to have 
in the stove or greenhouse, or in both, some such fr6e-growing plants as the 
present, so fiavoured, that they could develope in the finest manner their true 
character, as then they not only constitute a distinct feature in themselves, but by 
strongly contrasting with the sort of restraint the majority of their associates 
unavoidably are subject to, invest the latter, and become themselves invested mth 
an additional charm. 

Our figure was taken from flowering specimens in the celebrated collection of 
Mrs. Lawrence, Ealing Park, last December. 

Humboldt and Kunth founded the genus in honour of Baptiste Amici, the 
celebrated Professor of Modena, who so much distinguished himself by his observations 
on the movement of the fluids in plants and his improvement of the microscope. 
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^SCHYNANTHUS BOSCHIANUS. 

(Yaad«B Boach'i AaefaimanUiua). 
Clam. Order. 

DIDTNAMU. ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Natwral Order. 

GES^ERACEA. 
Genxric Chaiuctkil— Ca/yjr TentrlooMly tubular, Stems trailing, small, rooting at the Joints. Leaves 



iive-cleft. Corolla tubular, incurved, with a dilated 



ovate, blunt, opposite, entire, fleshy, small ; petiole 



campimulate throat, and an oblique, eub-bilabiate ' short. Flowers in axillary clusters, pedunoled; 
limb. Stamens four, didynamous, exserted, usually | peduncle short. Cttlpx tubular, smooth, large, pur- 
with the rudiment of a fifth ; anthers at first conniv- j plish-brown ; segments equal, blunt. Corolla tubular, 



Ing by pairs ; cells parallel. Stigma excavated, some- 
what funnel-shaped. Capsule long, siliquose, two- 
valved, falsely four-celled. Seeds smaU, generally 
scabrous, from papiUc aiding in a bristle-like tail at 
both eniB.—Don's Oard. and Botany. 



very wide at the throat, almost f^mnel-sfaaped, much 
swollen at the base, deep scarlet, whitish at the throat, 
and streaked therewith reddish-pnrple ; Mm& divided ; 
segments four, large, spreading ; upper one two-lobed. 
Stamens inserted in tube of ooroUa. Anthers joined 



Spxcipic CHARACTBa.— P/an< epiphytal, evergreoi. in two pairs. Frutt very long. 

The coloured portion of the opposite plate is a representation of this plant as it 
first flowered in the countiy, which it did in the collection of R. G. Lorraine, Esq., 
last March ; that part of the plate in outline, represents its true character since 
more fully developed. The earliness of the season in which the first hlossoms 
expanded, it is more than prohahle accounts for their apparent scanty production, as 
the same plant in the course of the summer bore them in the way they are shown, 
as before mentioned, in outline. 

British collections are indebted for so interesting an addition, to the continent, 
whence it was introduced about two years ago. It is a native of the island of Java, 
where it grows as an epiphyte, and is worthy to associate with other beautiful 
members of the genus, as j3S. grandiflorus and macvlatus ; it may not, in some 
respects, equal these favourite species, especially the former, in the colour of its 
flowers, but it has features which render it as engaging ; not the least deserving of 
these is the length of tim« it produces flowers. The subject of our drawing continued 
to bear them from the period already mentioned, till a recent date. 

Some attention to its management is required to cultivate this new species 
successfully. It will grow freely, rather too much so, as will most of its family, if 
planted in ordinary soil, and kept in the stove, or even in the greenhouse, but its 
flowering is not a matter of so great certainty. Our woodcut shows the way in which 
specimens grew that have flowered in a highly satisfactory manner, in the collections 
of the gentleman we are indebted to for our drawing, and the Messrs. Henderson of 
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Pineappli! Place. Tlie plants liad littlo matter to root into, uothing richer thaii 
decayed moss, fibrous peat, or teaf-raould, and were wholly under control, so &r ss 
being kopt dry, Ac., at pleasure. In the proper application of the last prindple 
lies the secret of flowering many eucctileat plants, difficult to bring into an iuHo- 
rescent condition. Small lockeriea, or rustic fixtures in the stove, or Orchid house, 
furnish appropriate situations for our subject to trail over, and grow upon as it 
pleases ; and under such circumstances there is little fear but it would flower freely. 
Specimens brought into flower in the slove, afterwards do well, and continue to 
develope their blossoms in the greenhouse. Cuttings root with great fecility. 

The generic name is from aUchune modesty, and antkot a flower ; the 
specific is given by De Vriesc, complimenting Vanden Bosch, formerly Oovemor- 
General of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. 
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GARDEN SCENERY. 



Afi we reoendy took adyantage of a very pleasing notice of an estate which is 
well known to us, in order to incite planters and layer»out of grounds to adopt a 
method of systematic arrangement which offers great advantages ; so on the present 
occasion we appeal to another account of a veiy heautiful garden that merits the 
attention of every amateur of taste possessing moderate affluence. Both the 
original descriptions were from the pen of the late Mr. Loudon, and we cannot offer 
a hotter testimonial of grateful feeling to his memory than hy endeavouring to 
promote the ohject of his lahours. 

At page 124, vol. x. of his " Gardener's Magazine,*' commences the ** Descriptive 
Notice of the garden of Bishopstoke Vicarage." Thirteen years have elapsed since 
that notice was penned, and vast alterations have suhsequently occurred, hoth 
in science and practice. But what was pure taste then, cannot have changed 
its character now; and the following remarks are therefore offered with confi- 
dence. 

Two very heautiful and illustrative cuts precede and accompany the numbered 
catalogues of the erections, trees, and plants which are given in several of the 
introductory pages, and to these we must refer the reader. Our chief object will 
be an attempted explanation of the rationale of the practical remarks which are 
appended to the lists. 

The estate itself, or pUice, as it was termed, comprised an acre or two, situated 
on a bank facing the south. The garden or pleasure-ground, of an irregular figure^ 
approaching to an oblong, gracefully rounded on the eastern end, encompassed with 
trees of choicest character, and enriched with upwards of d50 groups, or single 
specimens of the finest American shrubs and the select trees, the whole constituting 
" a perfect gem of botanical beauty in the foreground, heightened in effect by in- 
teresting gleams of distant scenery, seen between and over fine oaks and elms, on 
the lower part of the declivity." 

. Such a spot may be compassed by the means of any tasteful person of very 
moderate income. A great place — of which Britain above all the world contains 
thousands of examples — ^belongs only to the affluent ; and while it commands ad- 
miration, is subject to many alloys that neutralise its pleasure-bestowing qualities. 
But an acre or two, having a neat and commodious dwelling-house upon it, can be 
decorated and ** kept " to a point of surpassing, simple elegance, at little risk or 
cost. ' 

The first imposing object noticed by Mr. Loudon on his entering the grounds 
was a Magnolia grandifiora, 27 feet high, and about 25 feet wide, thus occupying a 
space of 275 square feet ; and yet this magnificent tree had been moved in the 
month of August, twelve years before, without sustaining any injury ; *' the reason 
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being, that every root and fibre was preserved, and the latter not exposed to the air 
more than five minutes." 

This species of Magnolia flourishes in rich sandy loam, drained (if needful) at 
bottom. We never saw but one tree that, situations considered, could compaie 
with this tree : it grew against the side of Mr. Brown*s house, at his nursery near 
Slough, and was fated to perish by fire. If memory do not deceive, there was, in 
1836, a noble specimen in Claremont Gardens, placed against a high wall, but 
remote from the dwelling. Magnolias are checked by moving, though grandifiora 
will sustain much rude treatment; but on the question of transplantation during 
the height of summer, it is only needful to state, that having a bank of earth thrown 
up near a boundary fence, and wishing to form an evergreen hedge, we removed a 
number of laurels, at least three to four feet high, dug holes in the bank, about four 
feet apart, and planted the laurels therein, one by one as taken up, trickling the 
earth among the roots, and puddling-in with water. The hedge was thus formed in 
the middle of July, at a period of heat and drought not much inferior to that we now 
witness (July 30, 1846). Not a plant failed ; or at all events, the hedge progressed 
by occasional waterings, without blanks, and would have been 20 feet high long 
since had it not been kept down. This simple feu^t confirms the practicability of the 
safe removal of evergreens. 

A very extensive 10-feet wall had been built by the proprietor of the vicarage, 
and this was covered with elegant shrubs, among which are named some New Hol- 
land species of Acacia, Metrosideros, Eucalyptus and Melaleuca. The peculiarity 
of this wall was, that to a coping which projected nine inches, was appended a cop- 
per trough to collect and cany off the rain ; to the great benefit of the shrubs and 
herbaceous plants below. The mischief occasioned by drip is very considerable, and 
moreover, as the tenderer shrubs were covered by mats in winter, the projection of 
the coping assisted the operation, and left some free space to the plants. Ainerioan 
shrubs, as they are styled, were freely admitted, and placed in groups on the lawn ; 
amongthese were numbers of the Pontic Azalea, and other species from eastern Europe ; 
also eleven varieties of the Japan Camellia. We cannot sanction the general intro- 
duction of the last-named genus, because its natural season of blooming fedls at a 
period when its flowers must be exposed to the worst weather of the early spring. 
Allusion is particularly made to these groups, ^ith the view to introduce Mr. Lou- 
don's observations on the mode of treatment they were subjected to. He said — 
'* The American shrubs grow so vigorously in the groups on the lawn, that they are 
taken up and replanted every two years, generally in the month of September. The 
Azaleas and Ehododendrons are taken up with large balls of earth, and the ground 
is so well watered at the^ime of replanting that the plants never lose any of their 
leaves. They are placed at such distances as nearly to touch one another ; so that 
if they were not taken up and placed further apart every two years, they would soon 
form a matted thicket, and display blooms only on their upper surface ; whereas by 
keeping each plant distinct, it displays its blossoms all round from the ground to the 
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Bummit. The 8oU in "vvhicb these American plants are grown is composed of two- 
thirds of sandy peat (heath mould), and one third of rich loam. The loam is abso- 
lutely necessary to promote vigorous growth of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and almost 
all kinds of American shrubs." 

•It is not probable that any error exists in this statement by so accurate an 
observer as was Mr. Loudon, and we can vouch from partial experience, that the 
Indian Azalea may be moved, planted out, and repotted ; also that the late Mr. 
Brown, of Slou^, assured the writer, that he was in the habit of turning out many 
of his Azaleas annually into peat or bog beds, to stand there during summer. Fur- 
ther than this, one of the Surrey growers, at Sunning Vale, lifted many of the Ame- 
rican plants with entire balls, re-set them immediately, and thus was able to retain 
the roots in a compact state and ever fit for removal. Still, however, unless a soil 
be very congenial, and the operator knowing and adroit in his work, the attempt 
might be perilous. The roots should not be disturbed, and they may by judicious 
treatment be always kept compact ; but whether moved or not, fresh, and frequently 
renewed soil are essentials. Over the great Azalea bed at Claremont, a stratum of 
suitable earth was laid yearly, and thus an upper tier of roots was enabled to advance 
into an appropriate medium. Pure sandy bog appears to be too poor ; a better soil 
would be light loam, leaf mould, and heath soil. 

Grouping, in respect to trees and shrubs, and parterre planting in masses, have 
come much into vogue since the year 1834, when Mr. Loudon wrote the article 
which furnishes our present model. In it he impresses as a principle, that all 
flowers and shrubs should be planted in masses of one kind, for thereby brilliant 
groups of the same colour are produced. This is unquestionably of moment ; but 
there is another motive to be taken into the account ; for although it be true that 
plants of misceUaneous character will live and display bloom in soils which are not 
strictly applicable to all, yet it is equally so that a number of plants of the same 
kind must flourish better in a soil which is precisely adapted to their individual 
habits; and as, moreover, the greater number of parterre groups are re-planted eveiy 
year, it follows that entirely new soils, suitable to each, may conveniently be supplied 
to the beds ; and thus, by taking away to the compost-grounds, or to the shrubberies, 
the mould of last year, and conveying to the beds new loam, bog-earth, half-decayed 
leaves, or combinations of some or other of such like materials, Roses, Geraniums, 
Heaths, Azaleas, Lobelias, Verbenas, with other greenhouse, half-hardy, and hardy 
plants, may be made to flourish with a richness of verdure and bloom of which most 
ordinary cultivators can form but a very inadequate conception. 

There is one plant, of extreme beauty, which (if it thrive at all) appears t» 
require no renewal of soil ; it is the Fuchna^ in- all the varieties of it that are 
sufficiently hardy to withstand the utmost rigour of our winter: such are the original 
F. coccinea, gracilis, virgata, globom, &c. We have plants by us growing in the 
same spot, and improving, where they were originally set out ten years since ; the 
soil is the staple loam of the garden, to which leaves and other vegetable matter 
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had been occasionally added. The shoots of these shrubs usually die do^m, after 
blooming, till NoTember, and are cut back either before, or after winter. But the 
last season being so mild, and they retaining life and moisture, it was determined to 
try the issue ; and now they are clothed with the healthiest foliage and blossom. 
This is the first time that the interesting fact has been witnessed here ; and as»the 
result is yery gratifying, we allude to it, in order to obviate that premature, and 
needless winter cutting back, that possesses no other advantage than the early 
removal of some dry-looking rods, which, it is now certain, may occasionally revive 
to new and increased vigour. 

As evergreens, in groups, it will be safe to recommend Garrya eUiptiea, and 
Berberis AqtdfoUum ; they are extremely ornamental at all times : aU the evergreen 
Berberry-shrubs are also desirable, and will grow well in loam. 

Mr. Loudon's closing remarks are so judicious, that every cultivator of experience 
and observation must coincide with them. Referring to the importance of a dry 
soil, or what is pretty nearly the same thing, or better— one rendered dry by deep, 
efficient draining — he says, " The great mischief to all tender plants is produced by the 
late hoar-frosts in March and April, which are generally followed by very hot, sunny 
days ; but when exotics are planted in a genial soil, placed on a very dry subsoil, 
and in a vmrm, sheltered situation, they ripen their wood so well in autumn that they 
are much better conditioned to resist hoar-frost, and that scorching of the leaves 
which is produced by succeeding sunshine, than such as are planted in rich 
soils." 

We have been taught by experience, that winters so severe as those of 1888, 
1841, and 1844-45, can, and do, kill the Arbutus, Bay, and Laurestine; hence 
would prefer not to hazard any really tender shrubs in the open garden. We possess 
beauties enough in the American tribes, the Ghent, and other hardy Azaleas, the 
Rhododendrons, Vacciniums, Berberis, Cotoneaster, Aucuba, and many other of our 
old evergreen fiBivourites ; and among the deciduous tribes, the several ornamental 
Ribes, Galycanthus, Staphilea, Gleditschia, Robinia, Ghimonanthus, Glycine, 
Fuchsia, <&c., &c. — without risking the safety of more delicate exotics which 
properly belong to the Conservatory. 

Some persons dispute the taste of filling a lawn with parterres ; and, to speak 
truth, we have witnessed so manifest an improvement in a noble property by the 
removal of all masses of flowers finom the grand lawn, leaving thM, in its amplitude,., 
relieved oidy by a few magnificent trees, that we are inclined to restrict parterre- 
planting to small home-lawns, or to detached portions, isolated from those of great 
extent by tasteful hedges, to which wx/&sa is given through verdant openings of 
evergreen shrubs, or by arches overgrown with ivy. With such arrangements, a 
small extent of ground can be made to offer every variety of horticultural beauty that 
the eye of pure taste could require. 
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PRESERVATION OF FLOWER-GARDEN PLANTS IN 

WINTER. 



We purpose a few remarks upon this subject, principally as supplementaiy to 
those in our last, on the propagation of the plants in question, and also because 
whatever degree of knowledge our readers may possess in reference to it, we are 
sure, and they will admit us correct, that it cannot be too well understood. 

Proper "preservation of flower-garden plants in winter" is simply the TnAintflining 
of them alive, and in good health, through that period. In the majority of winters, 
under the prevalent systems of managing, it is accomplished with various degrees of 
success, often at cost of much anxiety, considerable expense, and no little labour and 
trouble; and it invariably follows, and as a natural consequence does so, for it is ren- 
dered necessary by ill management, and from proceeding on wrong principles, that 
after the greatest exercise of care and solicitude, it is found there is least room when 
the proper season arrives for congratulation on the success with which such labours 
are rewarded. In this view of the question we do not take into account the ill con- 
sequences of a long and protracted winter, nor the injury an unusually severe one 
may be the occasion of, as they are occurrences of an extraordinary nature, and as 
such require extraordinary and especial measures. 

Frost alone is usually considered the great and too frequently the only enemy to 
be contended with, the only obstacle which can intervene to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the object in view ; therefore, when choosing measures that may lead to its 
attainment, such an idea is too apt to influence their selection. It is not committing 
an error to regard frost as a great antagonist, and one which to encounter ctfid suc- 
cessfully contend against requires considerable skill ; but it is a sad mistake to view 
it as the only enemy, for there is one which has much more frequently to be com- 
bated — one in a great degree more destructive, though by a much slower process, 
and one much more subtle, in moisture in its diflerent forms. This is true in a very 
extended sense; so much so that we doubt not everyone who has had any experience 
in preserving the plants under notice would acknowledge it is correct to assert that 
where one is destroyed by frx>st, three invariably are lost by being subject to too 
great a degree of wetness. Hence it follows that what is directly opposite in nature 
to this destructive agent, would be most efficacious in furthering what is desired to 
be attained, which is the case ; consequently, we are anxious to direct attention to 
preserving plants in a state of comparative dryness — a condition which has for one 
of its recommendations the fact that it is the great and invincible antagonist of frost. 

But the first and main steps to take as tending to insure the preservation of 
flower-garden, as well as all plants, in a successful manner, is to have them good in 
themselves, well-rooted, and then well hardened; so much being accomplished, 
proceedings may be taken to bring them into a sufficiently dry condition, a state 
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which would not be iigurious, but in every reBpect beneficial to the plants, as we 
shall presently show. It should first be ascertained whether the erection in which 
they are to be preserved is properly dry, or at least can be rendered quite so at 
pleasure ; if it has the advantage of being furnished with a heating apparatus, no 
difficulty can arise from this source, and if not, it is easy to render it perfect in this 
respect, with the aid of the autunm suns, previous to the period for stowing the 
plants away ; once in a correct condition, it is a matter of choice how long it is 
maintained so. In watering the plants care should be taken that they never have more 
applied to them each time it is given than is actually required; and it should be so 
seldom administered that it ought to be the rule to withhold it from them, and the 
exception to administer it. Such a manner of treating plants would not be the 
practice of fanciful notions respecting them, unsuited to their welfare, but the 
carrying out a principle which is not sufficiently regarded, and indeed can only be 
understood by those who have had some experience as to the extent plants will live 
and continue healthy in a cool dry atmosphere. It must be borne in mind, its cool- 
ness in conjunction with comparative drought is an essential point that should not be 
lost sight of ; were it a diy atmosphere and dry state of things alone that were 
required, no difficulty would be experienced in furnishing them by the agency of fire; 
but drying influences without some degree of moisture would be equally destructive 
from opposite causes to those which, it is the burden of oiu: complaint, are generally 
the source of extensive mischief. 

The first care should be to maintain the plants in good health, and next, to 
guard them from all hurtful influences ; little skill is required to effect the first 
attainment: the plants need only be left alone, and Nature wiU accomplish the 
remainder, by descending into comparatively a completely inactive state. That the 
effect of general practices is almost whoUy opposed to such principles can easily be 
shown. Take, for example, the treatment the class of plants in question are 
subjected to at the period of which we write ; usually they are favoured with green- 
house room : they are small plants in small pots, and therefore by some means 
must be elevated as near the glass as possible, that they may not suffer £rom 
darkness and damp. If they are the more succulent kinds, their usefulness is 
destroyed, and they themselves exhausted in unnecessary growth, developed by the 
too great warmth they experience in their situation. Hard-wooded plants fare 
differently, but not better; the conditions they experience are not favourable to their 
making growth, but the incitement to do so those conditions occasion, dries up the 
principle of life. Under such circumstances they require a considerable quantity of 
water, which is given, apart from the inconvenience of applying it, at great risk of 
ill effects ensuing from so much moisture being employed in the winter season, not 
perhaps to the plants to which it is administered — and to maintain which alive it is 
necessary — but to those it may come in contact with after escaping from the first, 
or from it at all finding a lodgement, thence furnishing a source whence a continual 
<;tream of damp rises, which the application of artificial warmth or keeping the 
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house closed as occasion may require, only contributes towards etolving. Plants 
preserved under such treatment as the foregoing, would be more fiEiyourably situated 
when kept in large cutting-pots or pans, for then they are much less liable to 
be subjected to the alternations of excessive drought and wet, and the litde water 
necessary for them, can be given more conveniently at much less risk of it 
occasioning the plants injury, or of itself being the origination of evil. 

In cold frames it is seldom thought of keeping any plants but such as are known 
to be hardy ; and even those, from the indiscriminate manner they are watered when 
they seem to require it, and also from being often exposed, to an unlimited degree, 
to the injurious influence of wet, are not found in spring the robust plants in rude 
health they ought to be. 

It is not more requisite that plants under shelter should be otherwise than 
dormant, to insure their preservation, when that is the only object in view, than 
those in the open air ; the latter are kept so, notwithstanding to however great 
extent wet may prevail, by the cold to ^hich they are subject, but tender plants cut 
off from such checks to their vegetative powers being called into acdon, and being, 
though for the most part unintentionally, furnished with those conditions favourable 
to their developing growth, it is impossible they can continue dormant ; hence is 
moisture, in conjunction with the means taken to protect plants from frosty the chief 
agent in inducing them to grow, and in that way expending their usefulness, at the 
same time rendering them peculiarly open to injury from frost, and by ifiB presence 
facilitating freezing attacks taking effect. 

A very convincing and instructive proof of how little actual fluid is necessazy for 
the support of vegetable life in winter, is sometimes accidentally afforded by a branch 
of some evergreen, often a very small portion, observable in a living, perfectly 
fresh condition, upon the surface of the ground, throughout the whole autumn and 
winter ; the same kind of evidence may be seen in the dicumstance of shoots of 
Willows and other easily-rooting things striking affcer similar and equal exposure. 
Herbaceous plants, too, which furnish a hard argument in favour of our ideas, may 
frequently be met with ; those in light soil, and perhaps accidentally sheltered from 
rain by an adjoining friendly bush, by their strength and formidable readiness to 
rush into growth in spring, strongly contrast with such as are unfortunate enough 
to be located on a border of heavy soil, and consequently one wonderfully retentive 
of moisture, and exposed to all that £alls, their whole organization continually 
enfeebling, and perishing by degrees, and the blanched vegetation they endeavour to 
put forth when the season for activity again returns. Instances might be greatly 
multiplied which would illustrate the point in question : take further the hardy 
health and general sturdiness of plants on high and rocky ground, and even wholly 
on rocks, and it will be found they are seemingly active, and even growing, in pro- 
portion as they are free from moisture ; the vivid hue of evergreens growing in a 
dry situation, compared with the yellow appearance and sickly aspect of such as are 
injured by the superabundance of moisture they happto to be in contact with, Sic. 
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The oonclusion amvable at is, then, that a superabundance of moisture in any 
shape in connection with plants in winter is highly ii^jurious, and especially in the 
case of flower-garden plants, from their being mostly soft-wooded, and most unpro- 
pitious to their proper and successful preservation : this being admitted, our next 
business is to point out the means of being rid of the evil, which we can best do by 
directing attention to the most suitable construction for the preservation of the 
plants we are considering, at the period under review. 

What is known as a cold pit, it is taken for granted is understood is the best 
erection for our purpose : suppose one was going to be constructed, a situation 
naturally dry should first be chosen ; but that suretyship might be doubly sure in 
reference to this, a main point, efficient drainage should be provided. Its size 
would, of course, depend upon circumstances, so also would its form ; if span-roofed, 
its aspects should be East and West ; if a lean-to roof, it should have a North aspect ; 
and a heating apparatus of some description should be provided, to resort to in 
extreme cases. To an erection constructed jipon these principles, having regard to 
those we have been dwelling upon, we would confidently consign all the most tender 
plants that are employed in the flower-garden, certain they would there be quite 
safely and better preserved than they could be elsewhere. There is no peculiarity 
about the cold pit above spoken of that would render it less useful in sunmier than 
any similar erection, but rather the contrary; for instance, the drains intended to keep 
it dry in wJhter might be so arranged and formed that they would act as channels to 
produce a circulation of air in summer, &c. 

The advantage of adopting the plan of keeping plants that we wish to direct 
attention to, does not stop where the foregoing paragraph left it ; for look at the 
privilege of having a greenhouse imcommoded by, and indeed, completely free of 
plants with which, in winter, we find them too generally clogged. On the score of 
economy, also, the method has numerous recommendations ; as witness many minor 
gardening establishments, where the vinery and peach-house are made the recep- 
tacles of large quantities of plants of this class, too often to the injury of the legal 
occupants, by the prevalence of influences that excite to grow, and which have for 
the foundation of their origin moisture, which in this case is first ix^jurious in engen- 
dering undue cold and damp, then follow measures to dispel the latter, till the ill 
result alluded to is accomplished; whereas, were a proper state of things only 
tolerated, the presence of the plants would not be injurious. 

The principle which is chiefly the subject of this paper, in an horticultural poiut 
of view is capahle of being made extensively serviceable ; it would be irrelevant to 
pursue it much further on this occasion : another may afiPord an opportunity of doing so. 

Preserving flower-garden plants in winter is very important, because there are 
hundreds of gardens which would not be less well adorned with the more choice 
plants that flourish in our climate in summer, were they employed, than when 
devoted to more common things. The difficulty of winter-keeping overcome, no 
other obstacle would exist to interfere with such plants being extensively used. 
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REVIEW. 

7%« Vegetable Kingdom. By J. Lindlkt, Ph.D. F.R.S., &L.S., &o. 

Tbis work has arisen out of the author's former << Natural System of Botany," of which it is a 
highly improved ampKiicationy intended to bring the present adyanoed state of botanical science 
clearly before the British public, and to make them acquainted especially with the substance of 
what has been done and written on the subject over the whole Continent of Europe. 

The necessity for such a publication as this, in its enlarged and matured form, will be 
immediately apparent to all who are conversant with the existing state of things in the scientific 
world during th^ past few years. The light of induction from observed facts has never been 
brought to play more strongly or more beneficially on theories and systems than during the period 
just mentioned ; and, as a necessary result. Science has never before lifted her head with a 
more truthful, and therefore commanding aspect. 

But while new revelations, drawn from Nature herself, thus tend to place scientific conclusions 
on a more respectable and solid basis, the wonderful and almost confusing variety of phenomena 
which is perpetually being gathered, unavoidably gives rise to the proposition of a nearly equal 
divermty of hypotiieses, which, though they perplex the inquirer for a time, serve, as all 
hypotheses do, to elicit truth, by showing the extent to which she may or may not be tracked in 
a particular direction. 

This being, therefore, an epoch in the history of science marked by a close investigation of 
natural phenomena, and the usually resultant amount of change in theories and systems ; and 
botanical science being one of the fields in which this peculiarity of the times has most developed 
itself ; it becomes important that, at the end of certain periods, varying in length according to the 
amount of progress made, some person should give to the world the combined result of all the 
exertions which have been put forth, and the enlightenment which has followed. 

It is thi% then, in a thoroughly digested manner, which Dr. Lindley has accomplished in the 
work before us. What he has himseUT discovered, in the very central sphere of observation which 
he occupies, and what he has gleaned fnxm the facts and remarks recorded by other naturalists, 
is here concentrated for the improvement of a system of arranging the vegetable tribes ; an object, 
we may add, which lies at the very foundation of all attainment in botanical science, as it is next 
to impossible to make any satisfactory progress towards mastering such a pursuit, unless it be by 
regular and systematic means. 

One of the most noticeable effects of the labour bestowed on this volume, is the simplification 
of what is called the Natural System of Botany. Indeed, as the most perfect acquaintance witii 
any kind of truth will always exhibit it to us in an aspect of grand simplicity, the nearer any one 
approaches to perfection in even systematic arrangement, which is but the skeleton of truth, the 
more simple will be the form they adopt. And the fulfilment of this end in such an extensive 
group as the vegetable family, is, in itself, we need scarcely inform the student, of the very 
greatest service. 

Besides, however, the sunplification which has been effected in the general outline of the 
system, the same thing has been attempted with some of its minor details. In the nomenclature, 
for instance, a thing which is universally conmdered open to amelioration, the author has intro- 
duced what we consider an improvement, by Anglicising the names of many of the orders and 
tribes ; so that the student may now at any time refer to them conversationally in his own 
language, by a simple term or two with which most people are familiar, witiiout the seeming 
affectation of quoting words which only the botanist uses and understands. There is really no 
strong necessity for Science to have a hmguage of her own ; and it is when her dialects can be 
made to harmonise most with our household utterances and thoughts, that she herself will become 
most fiimiliar, interesting, and useful. 

We must pass, however, from this hurried and general sketch, to a short extract or two from 
the author's own preface. As an advocate of the Natural System of Botany, he says :— 

**It has been pretended that the characten of the Natund clasaes of pUnta are not be M^rtained 
without much Uborious re««rch ; and that not a step can bo token until this preliminary difficulty is 
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overcomo. But it is hardly necessary to say, that iu natural history many facts which hare been 
originally discovered by minute and laborious research, arc subsequently ascertained to be connected with 
other facts of a more obvious nature ; and of this Botany offers perhaps tlia most striking proof that can 
be adduced. One of the first questions to be determined by a student of Botany, who wishes to inform 
himself of the name, affinities, and uses of a plant, seems to be, whether it contains spiral vessels or not, 
because some of the great divisions of the vegetable kingdom are characterised by the prelcnce or absence 
of those minute organs. It is true that careful observation, and multiplied microscopitip analyses, have 
taught Botanists that certain plants have spiral vessels, and others have none ; but it is Hot true, that in 
practice so minute and difficult an inquiry needs to be instituted, because it has also been ascertained that 
plants which bear flowers have spiral vessels, and that such as have no flowers are usually destitute of 
spiral vessels, properly so called ; so that the inquiry of the student, instead of being divicted in the first 
instance to an obscure but highly curious microsoopical fisct, is at once arrested by the two most obvioos 
peculiarities of the vegetable kingdom. 

*' Then, sgaiUf among flowering plants two great divisions have been formed, the names of which. 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, are derived from the former having usually but one lobe to the seed, 
and the latter two, — a structure much more difficult to ascertain than the presence or absence of spiral 
vessels. But no Botanist would proceed to dissect die seeds of a plant for the purpose of detertnining 
to which of those divisions it belongs, except in some very special case. Ho knows from experience 
that the minute oi^ganisation of the seed corresponds with a peculiar structure of the stem, leaves, and 
flowers, the most highly developed, and most easily examined parts of vegetation ; a Botanist, thec^ore, 
prefers to examine the stem, the flower, or the leaf of a plant, in order to determine whether it is a 
Monocotyledon or a Dicotyledon, and rarely finds it necessary to anatomise the seed. 

*' The presence or absence of albumen, the structure of the embryo, the position of the seeds or o>mlea, 
the nature of the fruit, the modifications of the flower, are not to be brought forward as other difficult 
points peculiar to the study of the Natural System, because, whatever system is followed, the student 
must make himself acquainted with such facts, for the purpose of determining genera. The common' 
Toad-flax cannot be discovered by its characters in any book of Botany, without the greater part of this 
kind of inquiry being gone through. 

*' In the determination of genera, however, facility is entirely on the side of the Natural System. 
Jussieu has well remarked ' that whatever trouble is experienced in remembering, or applying -the 
characters of Natural Orders, is more than compensated for by the facility of determining genera, tlie 
characters of which are simple in proportion as those of Orders are complicated. The reverse takes place 
in arbitrary arrangements, where the distinctions of classes and sections are extremely simple and easy to 
remember, while those of genera are in proportion numerous and complicated.* ** 

His own announcement of the intention of the work is as follows : — 

" Its object is to give a concise view of the state of Systematical Botany at the present day, to show the 
relation or supposed relation of one group of plants to another, to explain their geographical distribution, 
and to point out the various uses to which the species are applied in different countries. The names of 
all known genera, with their synonymes, are given under each Natural Order, the numbers of tlie genera 
and species are in every case computed from what seems to be the best authority, and complete Indices 
of the multitudes of names embodied in the work are added, so as to enable a Botanist to know 
immediately under what Natural Order a given genus is stationed, or what the uses are to whidi any 
species has been applied. Finally, the work is copiously illustrated by wood and glyphographic cuts, and 
for the convenience of Students, an artificial analysis of the system is placed at the end." 

To bis own elaborated plan of arrangement, the author has prefixed an analysis of the systems 
of Ray, Jussieu, De Candolle, and all who have ever oiganised anything approaching to a Natural 
System. By a comparison of these, in the chronological order of their promulgation, the student 
will be enabled, to see what improvements haye been effected, and by thus elevating his apprecia- 
tion of that now proposed, he will set about its examination with additional zest and pleasure. 

If we need say more than we have already done by way of recommendation, we will add that 
the entire work is got up with that laborious attention to accuracy for which the author is so 
conspicuous. It is beautifully printed, and the illustrations are chiefly of a useful character, such 
as will materially aid the inquirer in fixing on the minuter and more prominent distinctions between 
tribes, orders, and genera. Still, there are occasional portraits of entire plants, taken from our 
own Magazine, by which the prevailing habit in any particular tribe of plants is appropriately 
indicated. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES. 

NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR AUGUST. 

Anqulo'a Hu'ckert. ^ This charming plant makes the third species now in our gardens of a 
genus which, in the spring of 1844, was a botanical puzzle. Such is the progress of scientific 
discovery when promoted by horticultural enterprise." It "iB immediately recognised by its 
flowers having deep crimson spots on a yellow ground, and a deep crimson lip. The form of the 
latter, again, approaches that of A. Cflowcsii, but it is less hairy, and the lateral lobes are blunt, as 
well as shorter. Moreover, the flower is not resupinate in the common acceptation of the term* 
The species was amongst the most striking of all the Orckidi exhibited in the garden of the Horti- 
eultund Society in May last, at which time the accompanying drawing was made." Each of the 
species above aJluded to are discoveries of Mr. Linden's, but of the native habitats of two of them 
notliing is known ; A, Rucheri is one of the latter^ and is the species noticed at page 141. — Bot, 
Reg. 41. 

Asysta'sia. cobomandelia^ka. ** A frequent plant in India, according to Dr. Wallich, and 
the wonder is that it has not before now been introduced into our collections. The Kew Gardens 
owe tho possession of it to Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, Edgware Road. It flourishes 
in stove-heat, and flowers throughout the autumn. The genus Atyttatia (of the meaning of the 
word, as applicable to the plants that bear it, I am ignorant) was founded by Blume on a Java 
species, and Noes has abstracted ten others from the old RwUioy and among them the handsome 
J. Neetiana, figured in the PL Asiat Rar. i 83 ; and to which genus, I presume, may be also 
referred the Ruellid lUacma, Bot Mag., t. 4147. The present one is perhaps the handsomest of 
the genus, from the large racemes of deep lilac flowers ; Nees calls them blue, but he judges, 
perhaps, from the colour in dried specimens." The plant is " somewhat shrubby, branched," and 
has " opposite, ovato-cordate, soft leaves,** and bears its racemes of flowers at their axils. Syno- 
nymes — Ruellia coramanddianaf R, secunda, R. ifUrtua, R, obliqua, JusHeia Oangelica. — Bot, 
Mag. 4248 

Allople'ctus re'pens. '^ A pretty Gesneriaceous plant, probably scandent upon the trunks of 
trees, and rooting among the dead bark and moss. It is a stove plant, native of tho damp woods in 
the ascent of the Sierra Nivada St Martha, and was thence sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew by 
our collector, Mr. Purdie. A comparison of this with the figure of Alloplectug dichronSf at Tab. 
4*216, will show that the essential characters of the two are the same as to genus. It flowers in 
February," is '' a small, shrubby plant, with trailing stems and branches,'* and ** rather small, 
ovate, fleshy " leaves, and axillary flowers with a Lirge, loose, spreading calyx, pale-green, blotched 
ikrith purple, and a corolla, yellow tinged with red, having four spreading segments. — Bot, 
Mag., 4250. 

Calystb'qia pube'scens. *' This curious plant approaches very nearly to the O. aepiumf or 
lai^r Bindweed of our English hedges, from which it differs in having firmer and smaller leaves, 
much narrower bracts, and a fine pubescence spread over every part It is the first plant of its 
order that has been mentioned as producing double flowers. They are about as large as that of a 
double AnemoM, but the petals are arranged with the irregularity of the Rose ; they are of a pale, 
very delicate pink, and remain expanded for some days. The calyx is quite unchanged. The 
exterior petals are very much lacerated and irregular in form ; those next the centre are narrow, 
drawn together in a kind of cone ; the next central are completely concealed by those without 
them, and diminish till they are mere scales, analogous to those which may be found in the first 
buds which burst in the spring. Not a trace can be found of stamens or pistil."— ^ot. Reg. 42. 

Colla'xia A.ndinaha'rcana. ** The original specimen of this beautiful plant was described by 
the Hon. and Very Rev. Mr. Herbert, from a native sample in my Herbarium, gathered by Mr. 
Mathews, on the lofty mountains of Andinamarca in Peru. Mr. William Lobb collected seeds 
of this plant in Peru, and probably in the same or in a neighbouring locahty, and these have suc- 
ceeded so well as to produce tho noble flowering specimen here represented, in April of the present 
year (1 846). Respecting this genus, it will be seen that I adopt Mr. Herbert's character, although 
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the habit (climbing, not erect) is at variance with one of that gentlanan'B generic ^istinctianfl, and 
the fruit is imperfectly Imown. The present only differs from our natiTe Bpeeimens In its more 
luxuriant growth, and, as a species, is remarkable for its leafy racemea It was reared in a hot- 
bed, and then removed to a cool greenhouse. The open border would, in all probability, snit this 
species best in the summer." It is a tall, straggling plant, with heriiaceoiis stems, n^di are dothed 
with alternate, rather long, lanceolate, glaucous leaves. ^ The decnrved apex of the stem bears a 
drooping umbel of racemes of flowers." The flowers are pendent, tnbe^haped ; their sepals 
^ orange-red, tipped with black ;" petals '^ pale yellow, tipped with green." — BoL Mag. 4247. 

Cycno'ches Eoertonia^num vor. vi'bjdb. ** This plant was imported from Oaxaca, by Messrs. 
Loddiges, and flowered with them in August, 1843, when the accompanying figure was mada It 
is evidently a variety of the C. Egertomiamwny distinguished by its flowers being of a pale watery 
green, and not deep purple. But what is C EgerUmioMfiim itself I In our volnme for 1843^ at 
p. 77 of the miscellaneous matter, we have extracted l^m Mr. Bateman's magnificent work his 
account of how the long-spiked, small, purple-flowered C Egertoniamum is only the short^piked, 
lai^e, green-flowered C, veiUric09um ; how the same plant at one time bears one sort of flowers, 
and at another time another sort ; and we have shown how the same plant, nay the same spike^ is 
both the one and the oth«r, and neither. C. EgerUmiamnim is then a sport, as gardeners say, of C- 
ventricotumJ* Synonyme, C. ttelliferum.'^Bot. Reg. 46. 

Cle'ma.tis hexase'pala. ^ A New Zealand plant, seeds of whidi were presented by J. B. 
Gowen, Esq., in 1844, to the Horticultural Society, in whose Journal the following aooonnt is given 
of it : — ' This is a little twining plant, with shining, nearly smooth, temate or bitemate leaves^ 
whose petioles twine round any smaU body with which they may come in contact. The leaflets 
are cordate-ovate, coarsely serrated, and often three-lobed. The flowers are email, pale-green, 
very sweet scented, and appear in threes or fours from the axils of the leaves. Their stalks are 
long and hairy, and each has a pair of small bracts below the middle. The sepals are very 
uniformly six in number, of a narrowly oblong form, and spreading so as to form a small green 
star. Contraiy to the usual structure of the genus, the stamens are constantly six only in number, 
and about half as long as the sepals.'" It is a hardy greenhouse plant, flowering in April. 
Synonyme, C. hexapetala, — Bot, Reg, 44. 

Frik'sia feduncula^ris. ^ An elegant shrub, three to six feet high, with something of JHyrUe-' 
like habit, as seen in our gardens, and with copious, delicate, drooping," white ^flowers on 
pendent stalks. It is a native of Van Diemen's Land, and requires a cool frame or greenhouse 
for its successful cultivation. It is not improbable that near the coasts of the middle and south of 
England this pretty plant may be found to brave the winters in the open air. Only one species is 
known— the Friesia racemota of Mr. Cunningham (from New Zealand), being as long ago correctly 
indicated by Vahl, a true ElcBocarptts. The genus was named by De CandoUe, in compliment to 
Elias Fries, Professor of Botany in the University of Lund, and author of various Cryptogamic 
works and other publications relating to the Flora of Sweden. Synonyme, El(eocarpu$ pedmn" 
adaris. — Bot. Mag., 4246. 

Garde'nia plo'rida var, Fortunia^na. "The magnificent variety now figured from Uie 
Garden of the Horticultural Society," Dr. Lindley writes, " was sent fr*om the north of China, by 
Mr. Fortune. In the Journal of the Society is the following account of it : — ' The common 
single and double varieties of this plant are known to every one. That which is now noticed, 
differs merely in the extraordinary size of the flowers, which are nearly four inches in diameter, 
and in having fine broad leaves sometimes as much as six inches long. The flowers are pure 
white, changing to light buff as they go off, and not unlike a very large double Camellia. Their 
calyx has the long broad lobes of the original species, instead of the narrow lobes, at least twice as 
short as the tube of the corolla of O, radicanty by which that species is technically known.* " 
—Bot. Reg. 43. 

Ru'ellia li'laona. *^ We have/* states Dr. Lindley, '< to correct a great error into which we 
fell, when, in an early number of the present volume, we referred this plant, Sir William Hooker's 
RueUia lUctcina, to the so-called R. Ixmgiflora of the gardens. It now turns out that we had not 
seen this, the real R. lHacina, at the time when we fell into the mistake, and we allowed ourselves 
to be misled by a certain similarity of appearance in the drawings of the two plants, a great 
resemblance in their leaves, and by their having been both obtained frt>m Mr. Glendinning's 
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Nmaeiy.'' {The plant under the erroDeona name of R. lUadna, noticed at page 70, is Sir William 
Hooker'B EramihetMm nytnUammy S)rn. R. Umgifiora ; for the tme K liiacina^ see page 243, of our 
last volmna) — Bid, Reg, 45. 

ToBS^NiA asul'tica. << It is not by any means easy/* Sir WiUiam Hooker remarks, ^* for a 
painter to do jnstioe to the rich purple-bine tinge of the flowers of this plant, which with the 
size of the blossoms, the three dark purple blotches on the pale ground, together with the delicate 
yellow green of the rather copious foliage, renders this one of the most lovely plants that has 
lately bean introduced to our stove collections. It is an annual, and we are indebted for the seeds to 
W. Strachan, Esq., Twickenham, who received them from Curtallam. The plants blossomed through 
the summer of 1846, and as the cuttings strike freely, we find ourselves readily able to propagate the 
species should the parent plants fail to bear seeds. Even amidst the splendid display of vegetable 
productions exhibited at the June show of the Chiswick Gardens, this attracted no small degree 
of pubfic attention. It seems to have a very extensive range in the East Indies, growing through- 
out Bengal, in Amboyna, Ceylon, Meigui, Chittagong, Sylhet, in the Madras Peninsula, and Dr. 
Wight adds, it is widely diffused in Alpine regions." Synonymes, T, vagam and hicms, — Rot, 
Mag, 4249. 

Tropa'oluii gbenatiflo^bum. ^Another new Peruvian IndMm Oreu, introduced by Mr. 
Yeitch, through his collector, Mr. W. Lobb, from Pillao and Chagula, Peru ; and may be treated - 
like the other wdl-known species of the same genus, that is as hardy during the summer months. 
Its nearest aflfinity is, perhaps, with T. LobUamnny (Bot Mag., t. 40.97), but the foliage, the 
colour of the flowers, the edge of the petals, and the relative length of those petals, as compared 
with the spur, at once distingniwh it." Except that the segments of the calyx and spur are 
tipped with green, and ihe two upper petals have a few purple streaks, the flowers are wholly 
yellow, rather large, and are borne in great abundance. — Bot, Mag, 4245. 



NEW OR INTERESTINO PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED IN THE FRINaPAL METROPOLITAN 

NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

Abi/tilon vero^um. a species fit only for planting in a roomy conservatory, or in some 
situation where it can be allowed plenty of space. It has more deeply lobed and larger leaves, 
and is stronger growing than A, striaitim. Its flowers also are larger, and rather more highly 
coloured than those of that species. The Messrs. Henderson have recently flowered it, as also in 
the course of the season have the Messrs. RolHason and Mr. Low. 

Achimb'nbs atbosa'nguinba. The number of specified A(^immes is now becoming rather 
numerous ; we here have one introduced from ihe Continent ; it is allied to A* pedwneulcstukj has 
similar foliage, but is stronger growing, and does not flower so freely. The flowers are borne 
solitarily on peduncles from the axils of the leaves, have a corolla whose limb is bright crimson 
and tube a bufi'-colour on the out, marked with dark spots on the inside. It is not neariy equal to 
A, pedwncuUiia ; has flowered at the Tooting Nursery. 

.^Escbtka'mthus Hobsfib^ldii. This is a species which has flowered at Pine-apple Place, the 
Messrs. Hendersons' Nursery. It is erect growing, of medium strength, having opposite oval- 
lanceolate leaves, and flowers whose corolla is much like in colour, size, and shape, that of the 
flowers of Ruudia jwncea ; they have long slender peduncles, and a deeply divided calyx, the 
segments of which are long and very much acuminated, and are borne at the axils of the leaves 
in pairs or upwards, very freely along the branches. It promises to be an abundant bloomer, is 
a native of Java, and new to our stoves within this year or two. 

Dia'mtbvs Hbhderso^ni. The Messrs. Henderson have flowered a JHamthui, which bears its 
name in compliment to them. It grows from one to two feet high, flowers freely, and bears 
flowers of a very rich black-crimson colour. 

Franci'sgea au'ousta. In general character this species resembles F. acuminata, but has 
larger leaves, and they are hairy ; the flowers also are lai^er, have a greenish-lilac calyx, and are 
borne in short racemes. It is of continental introduction, and has flowered in the Tooting Nursery. 

GomphoWbium. Messrs. Knight and Perry have had in flower a very pretty species of this 
genus. It is slender-growing, covered with silky hairs, has partially pinnate leaves, whose 
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8cg;inent8 are linear, and rather large yellow flowers borne in clusters of three or upwards^ closely 
adhering to the branches. 

Gla,dio'lus Ga'ndaybnsis supe'rba. a very superior variety, with much larger and more 
highly-coloured flowers than (7. QandaventiM. It has recently flowered at Pineapple Place. 

Marty'nia. In one of the greenhouses at Kew, a hardy member of tiiis genus is flowering. 
It is annual, growing in small pots a foot high. Its leaves are opposite, somewhat cordate, 
very hairy, and its flowers very large and handsome, borne in terminal dusters ; their corolla has 
a rich purple-crimson limb, four-deft ; upper s^ments lobed and darkest coloured, and the throai 
of the tube yellow. 

Onci'dium obloroa^tuk. Now flowering in the Hackney collection ; has rather large a n g ular 
pseudo-bulbs, which are marked in mottled bands with purple in a handsome manner. Its leaves 
are rather long, and its panicle of flowers two to three feet high and upwards. Its flowers have 
pale yellow sepals and petals dotted at the base with bright brown, a Ui^ge yellow-waved Ubellum 
marked also with brown at its base. It is a handsome spedes, flowering very ireely ; was 
introduced from Guatemala by the Messrs. Loddiges, in 1840. 

Potenti'lla Macnabia'na. a very beautiful PoterUUla, a variety raised in Yorkshire, 
distributed through the London establishments by Mr. Low, of Upper Gapton, in whose Nursery 
it has flowered in a fine manner. In habit it does not differ from some other species, grows two 
to three feet high, has ample, numerous, radical leaves, and produces in great abundance its laiget, 
strikingly brilliant, orange-crimson flowers. 

Plbro^ma e'leoa.ns. Bearing this name, the Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter, sent early in the past 
month, to exliibit at the Regent Street Rooms, at a meeting of the Horticultural Sodety, which 
did not take place, a member of this genus, stated to be from Peru, erect growing, with short 
woody branches, opposite oblong-lanceolate channelled leaves, glabrous on their upper surface, and 
numerous terminal, large, vivid purple, charming flowers. It is a highly ornamental spedes. 

Saurau'ja ma'cbophylla. a stove plant under this name has flowered in the collection of 
the Messrs. Rollisson. It is an accidental importation, received from Mexico with Orchidty about 
two years ago ; has large, broadly-lanceolate, rough leaves, which have red petioles and midribs, 
and are beset with red pubescence. The flowers are rather small, white, very Uke those of a 
Begonia, and are borne freely in small panides. 

Scutella'&ia MACRAjfTHA. A specics introduced by Mr. Fortune to the garden of the 
Horticultural Sodety, and has flowered there. It is a slender-branched dwarf plant, with subulate, 
opposite, hairy leaves, and pale blue flowers, the tube of whose corolla is whitish. It will doubtless 
prove sufficiently hardy to be a useful flower-garden plant, though at present it is kept in the 
greenhouse. 

Tore'nia. This species was raised frortk seeds received from Arracan by the Messrs. Rollisson, 
and has flowered with them. Its disposition is partiaUy climbing ; it is slender-growing, has small, 
cordate, opposite, serrated, purple-tinged leaves, and bears terminal and axillary, rather small, 
dark-coloured flowers. 



OPERATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 



Thebe are few proprietors, and indeed managers of gardens either, who do not, as each year 
revolves, come to the laudable determination of carrying out some improvement or some httle 
alteration to add an additional charm to, or at least to aid in producing a degree of variation in 
the scene whence so large a share of gratiflcation and instructive pleasure, espedally in the 
summer season, is continually being drawn. We are not anxious to make a few remarks upon 
this subject now, because it is requisite that measures of a practical nature, for the furtherance of 
the above object, must very soon be taken ; for we are too well aware, after the general flower 
garden may be said to have attained perfection, how soon such perfection is liable to be prostrated, 
to recommend any proceedings which interfere with the enjoyment of it, or shorten the period of 
its duration. There are, doubtless, instances where improvements or alterations of an extensive 
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nature have to be completed or begun, which render it necessary they should earliiy and earnestly 
be set about, and where energy should be the ruling principle of action, for reasons that must be 
obvious to every one ; but, as those cases just alluded to are the exception, and the kind of 
improvements under consideration the rule, we will return to the object in directing attention to 
them, which is that their result and probable effect may now be examined and studied, and their 
nature and extent decided upon accordingly. It is a peculiarly fitting time for attending to what we 
write of, because iu the introduction of a new feature, or the removal of an old one, whether in the 
flower garden, the general grounds, or the landscape, at no period are more of those features 
present with which such alterations have to combine and harmonise than now ; hence, at once, a 
very cogent reason for attending to these hints. 

In the parterre, we should embrace an opportunity of observing whether the present arrange- 
ment and combination of colours is capable of improvement ; whether the habit of this plant, the 
colour of the flowers of that, &c., afford satisfaction ; taking notes for our future guidance, and 
propagating a particular kind, or kinds, accordingly. 

The main propagation of those plants, extensively treated of in our last number should not now 
require attending to ; where, from neglect or unavoidable causes, delay has overtaken it, all 
absence of further trifling must make amends. Continue to pot off, where it is the practice to pot 
them in tiie autumn, cuttings, as they become snificientiy rooted, and have recourse to all means 
which tend to hasten their becoming well established and hardened. After the middle of the 
month it is most advisable this kind of potting should be completed ; if it is not, it were better to 
allow the cuttings to winter in the pots, &c., in which they have been struck. The harvesting of 
seeds must still have necessary attention ; and also the increase of the more valuable and delicate 
hardy shrubs, as their annual growth becomes matured, and fit for propapation by cuttings or 
layering. 

Such plants as experience has shown can be profitably lifted from the flower-garden to use 
another season, either because they can be preserved more conveniently, or from their flowering 
more profusely, should be guarded from chance of severe injury by frost, lifting them before the 
last consequence can ensue, as also before they are rendered vexy rank and succulent (and conse* 
quentiy much more difficult to preserve) by the moisture and rains that usually prevail late in 
autumn. 

It is a frequent practice, and should be an invariable one, to plant in the open gronnd, in spring, 
many tender plants, which flourish and become beautifully ornamental through the latter part of 
smnmer and autunm; whether such have been turned out byway of experiment, whether with a view 
to create effect, or, it may be, because they have become too large to be longer conveniently accom- 
modated, if timely and carefully lifted, and afterwards judiciously managed, they would help to 
relieve the dulness of the autumn months, in doors, by continuing to bloom. All their roots should 
be carefully preserved, and shade and a littie heat afforded them, to recover the check tiiey may 
experience in removing. Where it is not cared to deal with them thus, for the purpose in question, 
it is desirable to have them safely under protection as soon as convenient, to get tiiem in a fit 
state to stow away in almost any place through the winter. Many such plants are more orna- 
mental when phmted out a second season than they are the first, from the healthy check removal 
is the cause of, rendering them more inflorescent. Any stove or greenhouse plants plunged in 
their pots in the open air, for the purpose of inducing them to bloom, will require soon again taking 
under shelter ; if it is found their roots have escaped through the pots, it may be worth while to 
put the plant, pot and all, breaking the bottom out, into one of larger size ; under such circum- 
stances it would still be favourably situated for continuing in, or being thrown into flower. Exclu- 
sive of the plants considered in the foregoing remarks, there may be some, vexy handsome, of a 
more common description, that are equally worthy of being similarly treated, for the same 
purposes. Liquid manure will be found a valuable agent in assisting to restore the energy plants^ 
under the foregoing circumstances, in some measure unavoidably lose. 

Out of doors it should be the aim to prolong in the greatest perfection the floral season. 
There may, of course, influences prevail, over which no human control can be exerdsed, but, even 
when these interfere, much may be done in furtherance of our purpose. It must not be thought 
too much labour to have at command instruments of protection against early frosts, and in some 
instances heavy and much rain, to be employed in the case of particular masses of and individual 
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plants. It is well worth while doing this, for painial experience has tsoght ns ttftt a few hoars' 
firost only often oeeors in the beginning of the month, and is soeeeeded by weeks of weather remark- 
able for its absence, and which at once destroys the chief beanty of the flower-garden, if no steps 
are taken to ward off or afterwards counteract its injorioas effoets. Haye regard to general 
keeping : there are now more decayed flowers and herbaoeoos stems to remove, more thinning 
and shortening the shoots of mannfifl of plants than hitherto, more freqnent dressing and cleaning 
in general to attend to ; the fidling leaves also begin to be somewhat tronblesome ; their presence 
most, notwithstanding, continnally be dispensed with. Do justice to all late-flowering plants, not 
permitting them to suffer for the want of good management ; encourage and stimulate them to 
bloom, and display it to the greatest advantage. DahUaa are in their prime this month ; let them 
have requisite attention accordingly ; be well secured against injury from wind, and have insects 
which despoil &eir flowers entnq>ped. Proper cuttings will readily strike in gentle heat now, 
and plants of the rarer kinds should be so raised, as they can be kept where security from frost is 
certain, and that is not always the case with the main tubers. In saving seed for raising new 
varieties, choose that of semi-doable flowers, such as have good petals, and are good and pure in 
colour. 

Towards the end of the month those beds in the flowei^^arden, if free frt>m the present occu- 
pants, which it is proposed to fill with plants or bulbs, to flower in winter or spring, may be broken 
up and occasionally stirred, to expose the soil to atmospheric influences to the greatest extent 
previous to &eir being planted. The preparation of beds for TuUfi^ and other things of a similar 
and choice description, must also be thought of. 

In the plant domain, presuming the erections which are at once their refuge and home have 
undergone the usually necessary painting, cleaning, &c, and the heating apparatus put in order, 
those plants which have been placed in the open air may begin to be returned to thrir winter 
quarters. But the state of the weather will best regulate these proceedings. If heavy rains or 
cold is predominant, the various collections must be housed wi&out delay ; if the reverse is the 
case, the end of the month may arrive and find the last instructions unheeded. When the general 
housing does take place, the plants at first must be &voured with all the air that can be given 
them, and not have the least superabundance of moisture. The same principle of treatment may 
be extended to all plants, save those whidi are actively growing. OrcAu2t are greatly benefited by 
free exposure to light and air, in favourable weather, at this season. Behave kindly to the inflo- 
rescences of this tribe, as indeed to that of all plants. Diligently exterminate all insects, as the 
various plants which may be affected with thenvare arranged in their winter quarters. The tops 
of ChrjftonUkeiMkmM struck from cuttings, or by layering, early this month, form pretty dwarf- 
flowering plants. 

The end of the month may find some bulbs potted for early flowering, and a few Pvkkt^ 
Rotes, &c, put to be gently forced. Pot, or plant in beds. Carnation layers, young biennials raised 
from seed, struck hardy perenniaLB, &c Avoid stimulating all plants to grow which should be 
at rest, and induce those which may be growing to cease doing so as soon as it can safely be done. 
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BARKERIA LINDLEYANA. 

(Dr. LlDdlcT'i Bwkeria.) 

Clam. Order. 

OYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

NMtmr^ Order. 

ORCHIDACE^. 

OxNCRic CuARACTCiu—Sepa^ and p«to2< eqaal, free, Spscrric Charactbk — P<an< an epiphyte. Leavu 

membraoaoeoat, rery apreading. Labettum smooth, ' oval, acute. Bracts lincAr, much shortor than the 

entire, naked, coneate and pointed, preaeed dose to the i pedunole. Labellum exactly oblong, apionlate, bioari- 

oolomn. Column petal-shaped. Anthers four-celled, nate, with the keel placed near the apex of the lip. 

fleshy. PoUen-masit* four, vrith as many ligulate Column davate, ivinged, inunaoolate; apex three- 

reflezed caudioulae, connate in pairs. toothed.— Aot R^. 

An idea of the estimation in which this plant is held ?nll he formed when it is 
stated that it was deemed a worthy suhject, one of forty, to occupy a page in Mr. 
Batemsui's work on the Orchidaceous tribe. Unlike some of its associates 
portrayed in that noble volume, such as LyccLsU Skinneri, &c., it is not free to 
grow and furnish the means of increase, therefore is still, comparatively, quite a 
rare plant. It is a native of Costa Eica, where it was found by Mr. Skinner, and 
sent to Mr. Bateman, with whom it first flowered in the country in 1841. The 
latter gentleman named it in compliment to Dr. Lindley, who, in the " Bot. Beg." 
for 1 842, writing of its botanical peculiarities, says : — " This beautiful plant has 
exactly the appearance of Epidendrum Skinneri, with which at first sight it would 
perhaps be confounded. It appears, however, to be a Barkeria^ as far as that genus 
has any character to separate it from Epidendrum ; that is to say, it has the winged 
column, and the labellum with a thin membranous border down fax below the head 
of the column. It is however to be observed, that in the original Barkeria the 
labellum was free and sessile, while in the present species it has a distinct unguis 
connate with the base of the column." 

When not in flower, like numbers of the Orchid family, it is an insignificant 
looking thing. Its stem-like pseudo-bulbs bear a good many leaves, but are not 
generally more than six or eight inches high ; from their summit, when in a yoimg 
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State, ascends the dower-stem, one foot to eighteen inches, bearing on its upper 
portion the flowers, which are not produced at any particular season, and remain a 
great length of time in perfection. Our drawing was taken firom a plant, blooming 
among Mrs. Lawrence 3 Orchids last December. 

There is no better criterion of how congenial to the welfare of the superior 
OrchicUiceaus plants is the temperature, &c., of a house in which they are growing, 
than the circumstance of the lovely Barkeria, and such plants, flourishing in it. It 
is usual to grow B, lAndUyana in an openly-formed rough wooden basket, loosely 
filled with fibrous peat, potsherds, and sphagnum moss, or to attach it to a naked 
block of wood. A temperature moderately warm and moist when growing, and cool 
and proportionately diy when the plant is in a state of rest, is necessary to its 
welfare. It is increased in the usual way, that is, by detaching the pseudo-bulbs 
from each other about the time they burst into growth. 

The genus is founded on B, eleganSy and compliments the late G. Barker^ 
Esq., of Springfield, near Birmingham, a celebrated grower of Orchids. 
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PLATYLOBIUM FORMOSUM. 

(BeantiAil Flat Pea.) 

. Ctatt. Oritr. 

PIADBLPHIA. DECANDRIA. 

Vatwal Order. 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

OiciTBiuc CuARACTiR.— Co/yjT bnoteate, bilabiate, ; evergreen. Leavet OTate, somewhat cordate ; ovary 

upper lip bifid, roimdisht large. Stamens all con- < rillous ; braeteas silky ; tUpe of legume shorter than 
nected. Legume pedioellato, compressed, flat, winged the calyx.— Don't Qard. and Botany, 

on the back, many-seeded. | BYtroKYm.— Chtitocoeca afH^eynifolia» 

Spscific Craractsr.— P<an< a rather tall shrub, 

The genus Platylobium^ consisting, at present, of less than half a score members, 
was established in 1794, by Dr. Jas. Edw. Smith, President of the Linneean Society, 
on the species whose representation is now before us. New Holland and New South 
Wales, the sources whence come so many of our beautiful greenhouse plants, fur- 
nish this also ; and although it may be said of its flowers, that they are character- 
ised by the prevailing fault of those of the greenhouse section of Leguminous 
plants — are yellow — it is less the case with them than with the flowers of numerous 
genera and species in the Order ; for, in addition to having the base of their vexillum 
tinged with red, similar to the blossoms of each of the Platylobiums^ it is strongly 
coloured on the outside with rich brown, as shown in the plate. Spring and early 
summer is the period when its inflorescence is borne, and it is produced in great 
abundance. 

Disregarding any feature in the character of this plant, but that which constitutes 
it a handsome evergreen, there is sufficient to render it worthy of culture. Its 
leaves are of a peculiarly regular and neat shape, and some of them veiy singular 
for their large size, considering how uniform they are in other respects. It is not 
conspicuous for any particular style of growth ; the plant which furnished the 
branch our drawing was taken from, was a rather large specimen, flowering in spring, 
in the collection at the Exotic Nursery, with strong central, and many less vigorous 
outer branches, rising from one base, and throwing out laterals abundantly. The 
annual growth of young plants is very considerable, therefore much attention to 
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training is requisite ; and the more so in consequence of the branches attaining a 
good length, and producing laterals most freely towards their points. Properly 
shortening such branches is the remedy to prevent specimens becoming straggling 
and ill-formed ; but it must be practised in the early stages of the plant's growth, as 
well to effect the desired object as to permit the newly-forming wood time to get well 
ripened, the flowers of the succeeding season being borne by it. 

It is a very interesting business, but certainly demands much attention and a 
good deal of skill, to train greenhouse plants so that they always keep in a pleasing 
shape. We meet with them generally either forming too dense bushes, or they are 
much too open. The size of the leaves of each species, and its style of growing, 
should regulate the matter ; whatever may be the dimensions of the former or the 
cbEiracter of the latter, they ought never to.be more abundant on the one hand, than 
that each branch, and, it may be, each leaf, seems at ease, and quite free of its 
neighbour ; on the other, no greater space should be allowed to eveiy branch than it 
can fully occupy. The care usually bestowed on greenhouse plants, as to the selec- 
tion of soil to grow them in, their increase, &c., is sufficient for P.formosum, 

Platys, broad, and lobos, a pod, in reference to the broad legumes, is the origin 
of the generic name. 
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ACHIMENES PATENS. 



ClOM. 

DIDYNAMIA. 



(Bpretdinff Achimenn.) 



Nuhtrid Ordtr. 
GESNERACEJE. 



Order. 
ANGIOSPERMIA. 



Gbkbmc CvAHAcmu—Calpx with ita tube adnate to 
the ovary ; limb fire-parted : lobes laoceolate Corolla 
tubularly fannelahaped, often awoUeu at the base ; 
limb five-cleft ; lobes sub-equal, subrotund. Stamem 
four, dldynamous ; anthers not oohering. Rudiment 
of the Jifth itanun situated below the base of the 
corolla. Nectary glandular, in a small ring. Style 
slightly thickened towards the stigma, oblique, or with 
two separate lobes. Capeule nearly two-c^ed, two- 
▼aired ; placentas parietal, sub-sessile. 



SPBciric Charactbii.— Ptonf perennial. Roots tube- 
rous. jS'Jcm/ herbaceous, somewhat erect, pilow. Leaves 
opposite, orate-acuminate, serrate, hispid above ; with 
rather unequal petioles. Pedicels longer than the calyx. 
Caiyx pubescent CoroUa violet-coloured, saooate; 
tube shorter than the limb-lobes ; limb very spreading ; 
spur conical. Stamens four times the length of the 
spur. Stigma somewhat equally bilobed. 



Some account of this plant is given at page 141 ; in a notice of it there, we have 
accidentally stated that it resembles A. grandiflora instead of longiflora in habit. 
Further intelligence of its history is contained in the following, from the pen of 
Mr. Hartweg, who discovered it, extracted from the " Journal of the Horticultural 
Society." Proceeding on a second botanical mission, Mr. H. arrived in the city of 
Mexico on the 3rd of December, 1845 ; after remaining there two days, he writes : — 
" I left for the Hacienda de Laureles, near Anganguco, where seven years previously 
I found Achimenes patens and heterophylla, the objects of this journey. Notwith- 
standing I recollected the locality where I saw them in flower in September, 1838, 
yet I had great difficulty in finding the roots, for not a leaf, however shrivelled up, 
could be seen. Under these circumstances I consider myself very fortunate in 
having found roots of some species of Aehimenes." The roots mentioned were 
wholly those of A. patens ; from them plants have been raised, and very extensively 
distributed by the Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Theodore Hartweg, whose eminent success as a collector is so well known, 
forwarded plants of this beautiful species to England on first discovering it ; but 
they were not received alive. With respect to its value, it is at once a distinguished 
character, and sufficient recommendation, for a new member of so highly esteemed 
a genus of plants as that of Achimenes^ to state that it is equal to those of its con- 
geners, to which it is most nearly allied, which is truly the case in the present 
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instance, A. patens being as easily cultivated, growing, flowering, and propagating 
with all the freedom of other species. It has not yet exhibited that luxuriance 
those long cultivated in our gardens display, which is easily accounted for when it is 
remembered that scarcely ten months have elapsed since the parent roots were taken 
from their native earth in Mexico. 

Much importance is generally attached to the ease with which several of the 
Achifjienes can be induced to flower in winter, and indeed it is a considerable aug- 
mentation to their value that they can ; but it must not be concluded that they are 
peculiarly suitable for that purpose ; for their value in that respect only arises from 
the fact, that every vestige of a flower becomes of consequence in winter. Achi$nen€$ 
cannot be seen in their true beauty in winter, because the natural warmth, full 
light, and stimulating influences of spring and summer are requisite to bring out 
their real loveliness. 

Orood light soil, and not a large body of it, seems to suit Achimenes best. We 
have seen no better specimens than those which were growing in shallow pans. A 
plant flowering in June last, at the Messrs. Rollisson^s establishment, formed the 
subject of our drawing. 

The derivation of the generic name is unknown. Mr. Bentham is the author of 
the specific. 
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PENTSTEMON OVATUM. 



CUu$. 
DIDYNAMIA. 



(Omte-leaTcd Pentatemon.) 



Natwml Oritr. 
BCROPHULARIACEiE. 



OnUr. 
ANGI08PERMIA. 



Obmbric Charactbr.— Ca/yx five-parted, with a 
dlstast, solitary bractea. Corolla Tentriooae, Mlabiate. 
Stamens didynamoiu. with the rudiment of the fifth, 
which is usually filiform, and bearded on the upper 
sides anthers separate, usually glabrous. Capsule 
ovate, two-celled, two-valved, many-seeded. Se^s 
angular. 

SPBciric CaAKAcnR,— Flowers, stemSf and pedun- 



cles clothed with glandular hairs. Leaves ovate-cordate, 
stem-clasping, glabrous, coarsely-toothed ; lower ones 
on long petioles. Peduncles axillary, subcorymbose ; 
upper ones short, and appearing as if they were vorti- 
cillate. Corolla tubular. Sterile JUament bearded at 
top, and unidentate at the base. — Don't Gardening and 
Botany. 



What are generally understood as hardy herbaceous plants have been rendered 
quite unfiashionable, and comparatively useless, since the now prevailing method of 
flower-gardening — ^filling the beds of the parterre with plants almost always of one 
kind, and invariably with those bearing flowers of one colour — ^was introduced. 
Distinguished as is the modem system, by its advantages and superiority, from the 
ancient order of things, still it is not fair that it should have chased hardy herba- 
ceous plants wholly from our gardens. As a whole, they do not deserve putting 
entirely on equality with those which have superseded them ; but there are many 
which merit equal attention, and which, were they favourably treated and grown in 
a proper situation, would afford an unlimited degree of satisfiaction. 

The above remarks apply to hardy herbaceous plants in general, and are not 
required to introduce a member of a genus whose ornamental character is familiar to 
every one ; nor would they have been employed on the present occasion, were not our 
plant strictly an herbaceous species, and its flowers smaller than those of Pentstemons 
usually are ; but any defect arising from the latter circumstaace is fully atoned for 
by the great number of blossoms, and the large size of the panicle by which they are 
borne ; (a part of it, the upper portion only, is shown in the plate ;) this latter 
feature, however, as well as the proportion of the whole plant, is materially influenced 
by the usage it meets with : a rich soil, unrestricted root-room, &c., in the growing 
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Beason, produces a great increase in its size, and in all such plants such a result is 
of considerable consequence in some cases. 

P. ovatum was di0coT«ied many years ago, by Douglas, ankaintaig limestone 
rocks, on mountains about the grand rapids of the Columbia, in Northern America, 
and sent to the Horticultural Society. It flowers the greater part of the summer, 
and is easily increased by seeds or division of the plant. It may be grown on a 
rockery, the smallness of its flowers rendering it an appropriate associate for alpine 
plants, or planted in a shrubbery border, and encouraged to grow strongly, thereby 
enabling it more creditably to occupy a position there. We are indebted to the 
Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, for the opportunity of preparing a drawing. 

PenUtemon is from pente, five, and steman, a stamen, there being five of those 
organs in each flower, — ^four perfect, and one imperfect. 
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DISEASES AND AFFECTIONS OF PLANTS. 



Thk subject, though not perhaps very appropriate to a work peculiarly devoted 
to scientific floriculture, becomes the more interesting at a period when the whole 
kingdom rings with exciting accounts of the potato disease, now unfortunately 
recurrent for a second season, and it is feared under more aggravated circumstances. 

In a very early number of this Magazine, there was a notice of an erudite paper 
upon a similar subject, read before the Caledonian Horticultural Society. Under 
the head Parnsitical Plants on Leaves^ there are the following remarks, which are 
extracted verbatim : — " Leaves are liable to become attacked b^ various cryptogamic 
plants, from circumstances not well ascertained. The most £Eimiliar of these 
diseases is known by the name of mildew {Sparotrickum macroiporum) which is at 
once observaUe by the white appearance it presents on the leaves. Certain circum- 
stances seem particularly &vourable to its appearance, as cold, dry weather, and 
particular exposures — ^plants under the shade of others, or otherwise shaded, 
aj^arently suffering more than those fully exposed. From microscopical observar 
tion, this parasitical plant, constituting mildew, seems to be composed of lobular 
semi-transparent masses, apparently sometimes attached to a stalk, sometimes to 
hairs on the plants, or collected into heaps on the surface of leaves and stems." 

The correctness of the above may be disputed so £gu* as concerns the name — 
since Sporotnchum is not now considered a mildew: — ^it is placed in Loudon's 
catalogue of Fungi, at page 1038 of the Encyclopeedia of Plants, Genus 2478, Species 
16,560, under the division 1 1 — Mucedines ; whereas the true mildews {Erydbe) rank 
under Class 4, Scherotiacei, page 1020. In the list there given, the most faiwiliar 
species are the Eryeihe pisi and E, Lanicera, the mildews of the pea and of the 
honeysuckle. These parasites appear as a white mealy sufi&ision, and under a high 
magnifying power are found to consist of a network of white, semi-transparent 
threads, crossing and intersecting, perhaps by anastomosing processes, in aU direc- 
tions. The effect produced upon the pea in autumn, is remarkable ; fructification is 
arrested, and though the plant is not destroyed, yet its vital powers are entirely 
paralysed. The great question of inquiry, and which, as yet, has never been sotis- 
&ctorily met, is this : — Does the condition of the plant, as to change or disease, 
induce the mildew ; or does the parasite, at its appointed season, fix itself upon its 
victim, and weaken its vital power ? In other words, which is the catiM, and 
which the effect f 

In the potato disease, at that stage of it which is characterised by the dark spot, 
or bloteh upon the leaf, a white mealiness is sufifosed around the spot, extending far 
beyond it, upon the yet green surfEU^e, and always on the under side of the leaflet : 
there is no mealiness upon the upper surfiice, nor any, so &r as individual observar 
tion can be taken in evidence, upon or near the discolorations of the stems. This 
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white matter, if carefully remored by dissecting off a thin transpftrent penftbn of lin 
cuticle, forms, under a powerful lens, a most beautiful object : th^re is the- wHimtKk; 
like a web, already alluded to; but in addition, many series of delical^ oellular stelks 
are seen ascending, as from a common centre, and some of these support at their 
points little oval spores. It is requisite to throw a strong light from a speenhnn, 
beneath, and by this aid these fibres, or stems, if moistened by the breath of the 
observer, are seen to be hygrometric, insomuch that they revoWe, £>rming vpoB 
their centre of motion regular circumgyrations, during which morements sevexal of 
the spores explode. 

It is not here necessary to investigate the causes of a malady whidi has oocafiioned, 
and still produces so much solicitude ; but as the phenomena appear to be altogether 
new, and so many hypotheses have been hazarded to account for what lies buried in 
mysteiy, it may not be irrelevant to make some allusion to them. Most writeiB 
who look upon the disease as the result of a Jun^gus, have referred to the genua 
Botrytis, No. S481 of Loudon's Catalogue, so called from the. clusters of glubolaDr 
seed-vessels which are attached to the fibres. The question is one of eactoeme 
difficulty ; but whatever may be the genus of the parasite, if we admit that the 
potato disease depends upon such a cause, the activity of the poison is beyond aU 
precedent. The suffiision of meal extends a few lines beyond a bkck spot, but is 
traced no further; yet the plant is completely destroyed in a few hours, and becomes 
entirely decomposed, precisely the same in degree as if it had been sprinkled by a 
corrosive or boiling fluid, emitting, at an early period, the odour of frosted kidney- 
beans. Is there, then, upon record one solitary fact which tends to prove that any 
living vegetable has been destroyed by a process so deadly, as that which has now 
been going on during many weeks, under the ascribed agency of a fungus ? 

Mould — Mouldiness. This forms, or is deposited, it should seem, upon all 
organic matter. Organised substances, whether living and growing, or deprived, to 
all outward appearance, of the vital principle, are redolent of life ; and mould as 
certainly is deposited upon a piece of leather as upon and round the wounded peel of a 
plum, a pear, or an apple which has been pierced by an insect. Where shall we look 
for the exciting cause ? Do the vitalised atoms {spores) of Ergcihe, Uredo^ JE<ndium^ 
Ptuicinia, &c., Sk,, which fix and prey upon the vegetables of the garden, the cereal 
crops of the form, and the leaves of ornamental plants, float in the air, and in due 
season attach themselves, each to its appropriate medium of support? or does the 
altered condition of the plants, or other organic body, under the influence of the 
great natural agents, give birth to, or bring to light as educts, the several genera of 
this lowest order of the vegetable creation ? The inquiiy may be useful : it may 
indeed reveal the proximate causes of phenomena which are as yet involved in mys* 
tery ; but in the present state of our knowledge we can only presume that mildew 
and other minute fungi originate in a changed or diseased condition, but that they 
are not in themselves the primary exciting causes of disease. 

Dr. Liebig has said, " The microscopical examination of vegetabie and ttimal 
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mBtler io liiM aet of fermentation aad putre&ction has lately given rise to the opinion 
tltait thee^ actions themselves, and the changes suffered by the bodies subjected to 
them, are produced in consequence of the development of fun^, or of microscopical 
animals, the germs (^ eggs of which are supposed to be diffused everywhere, in a 
maimer inappreciable to our senses : they are supposed to be developed when they 
meet with* a medium fitted to afford them nourishment Several philosophers have 
asexibed to this ciroumstance tbe fermentation of wort» and of the juice of the grape." 

As to the remedy, we know of none that is worthy of reliance. Sulphur (flowers 
of brimstone) forcibly driven over peaches, or their leaves, by a spring puff, with a 
fine wire*gauze orifice, is stated to be effectual; but we cannot vouch for the certainty 
o£ the remedy, nor yet for that of the sulphuretted wash, made by pouring a gallon or 
two of boiling water upon a pound or more lime, unslaked, and fresh from the kiln, 
mixed with four ounces of sulphur. The yellow fluid — a sulphuret of lime — 
syringedy when cold, over mildewed leaves, or into the hearts of pine-apple plants 
infested with the scale, is certainly remedial to some extent, but cannot be regarded 
asspedfic. 

finough, perhaps, has been written upon the subject of parasites to arouse a spirit 
eC more active research ; and as something remains to be said upon the attacks of frost, 
and of inseets, we offer the following observations : — 

The present year has been as remarkable for its meteoric phenomena as was its 
predecessor. The winter of 1844-5 was rigorous almost beyond precedent, and con- 
sistently so, till the 20th of March. The whole of the corresponding period of 
1845*6 was mild to such a degree as to permit the Fuchsias of the open garden to 
push new flowering shoots from the old stems, without covering or protection of any 
kind. These are great ei^joyments in a mild winter, particularly if Januaiy be dry 
and smmy, as it occasionally is in our southern counties ; operations of all kinds can 
then be performed, ground prepared, and (what is a great comfort) the forcing gar- 
dener is relieved in one of his most arduous duties — nightforcing ; but winters of 
so mild a character as that of the present year, have their disagreeable contingencies ; 
and the first we shall allude to is the iqjuiy to tender, early developments, by a sud- 
den access of frost, though its duration be that of a few hours only. Thus, after an 
average temperature far above that of freezing, with blossoms fully expanded, a frost 
of 6 degrees, on the 19th m<Hiiing of Maarch, paralysed all the plum and apricot 
bloom, and produced a total loss. 

The second severe infliction wafi the attack of Ajphis or green-fly on the Bose, 
which, during two months, converted the bushes and standard trees into masses of • 
deformity. We have before seen the plants ravaged to a vexatious extent, but never 
can we retrace anything of the kind so pertinacious. Upon this sulgect we have 
nothing to advance theoretically, aa to causes ; and the effects speak for themselves. 
As a r^nedy for every species of the ordinary Aphis of the garden and greenhouse, 
the gardener may place confidence in tobacco smoke, provided he can efiGk^iently apply 
Ui^^iNut there lies the difficulty. So long as a house or pit can be cloeod, and its 
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apenrtttnss ol «sit topped, ibe resoitB of filHfig the ctee«Hni!witk Mndcef^of Umk 
shftg tobacco rarely admils of doubt; bat in die open air, unleMet/dL^np^iBttiw 
eotered with' a eloee hood from fop to bottom, the mere profMilsiooiof smoke i»efr little 
aTail. Strong inftiaione of tobacco, and a liberal dnstiag wil^ potenC SootebenaC 
will in a degree relieve, but both the one and the other may injare, and- tierteinly 
will disfigure, the blossom and foliage. Peihaps eariy and repeated doaei pmhings- 
back to a clean bad would be the best remedy— one which would retard the season 
of bloom till that of the insects had passed by. Bat another and Tory clean iqppli- 
cation has been recently urged, namely, a watery solution of tesquiearbonate of 
ammonia (common smelling salte). 

This suggestion must be met, first, by throwing a doubt upon its efficacy, unless 
it were applied so strong as to destroy the plant itself ; and secondly, by reminding 
the gardener that, unless he project the fluid forcibly oyer and among CTeiy leaf /or 
mossy integument, by the syringe, he will Deal to destroy the pest ; but in a chemical 
point of view the attempt will ruin the instrument, since ammonia, either piure or as 
carbonate, or sesquicarbonate, will infiallibly act upon the copper and brass, 9xul pro- 
duce a solution of ammoniuret, which is colourless till it become blu4 by exposure to 
air. Thus the syringe will be corroded, and rendered useless. 

Sesquicarbonate of ammonia dissolves in somewhat less than four times its weight 
of water, heated to 60 or 65 degrees ; its price varies from 8d. to 1«, Sd. per lb., 
and therefore might easily be found expensive ; for a weak solution, i.e„ of 1 oz. to the 
quart, could be of Httle avail. As to the caustic liquor of pure ammonia, it would 
prove fatal ; a Gardenia radicans infested by the scale was put under a bell-glass, 
and with it about a tea-spoonful of liquor ammonise fortis ; the foliage in a few seconds 
became of an intense blue-green, beautiful in appearanoe ; the glass was raised and 
the plant removed ; but its change was mortal 

Plants are susceptible of poisons. A small orange-tree, alike infested, was lightly 
brushed over the stem and the axils with a weak solution of arsenic ; it was killed 
almost immediately. The change was exceedingly rapid. 

Two species of Aphis are not easily assailable by tobacco ; the one is the black 
aphis of the cherry-tree, which covers and much injures the summits of young shoots. 
A simple but effective remedy is found in a sort of batter, made with stiff soil or 
jcLay and water. By dipping the infested parts of the tree in this " slip" (as it is 
called in the potteries) till they are coated with it, the insects are cased, and entirely 
destroyed. The black Aphis of the garden bean is much checked by the simple and 
usual operation of toppiag^ 

The red spider (Acai:us) iB mof^ mischievous, particularly with such plants as 
Thunbergia, and the kidM^y heas^, .The name is given alike to every variety, whether 
the insect be white, brick-redi <)r black. It punctures the undersides of the leaves, 
arrests their growth, and entirely changes their colour. Sprinkling, and a hig^y 
vaj^rous atmosphere, are the best applications. Of euiphwr as a wash, and in the 
form of vapour, raised by sprinkling brimstone on the warm flues, much has bi^ 
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ibd ^KriMen; .Theve «re antagoniflt opioioDa; btxt widioot attempting to deaj 
^ teethe Qjdtity'of sulphur, it is hig^ily probable that fitf too much hm been stated 
in its- £BMrouv. Bruised laurel leaves, if inelosed mth an indiiddual plant» may.be an 
'i«ti¥e' semedy. Xt was once tried with a ThunberfftA^ incloaed^ vad then af^kented 
to aet powerfully in dislodging the Acarus; but general pcoof is wanting. 
Emthw remarks must be postponed. 



<*^ 



REMARKS ON THE PELARGONIUM. 

Of all the veiy splendid productions which appear at the great metropolitan 
Exhibitions, perhaps there is none that attracts greater — certainly nothing that 
elicits more universal admiration, than the Pelargonium, It is a matter of perfect 
wonder to the generality of observers how it can be brought to a state of almost 
absolute perfection ; and they conclude, we have no doubt, that the result they wit- 
ness is the effect of some peculiar treatment — ^is due to some mysterious agency, 
into the secret of whose nature and worth few only are initiated. Be this as it may, 
one of our own objects in this paper is to remove such a notion where it exists, by 
directing attention to that part of the management of Pelargoniums on which such 
perfection is principally dependant. Into any detailed method of their management 
we do not meditate entering, that having been done in a former volume ; our present 
remarks will be confined to a few points hitherto little regarded, as far as a broad 
consideration of them is concerned. 

Our admiration of the Pelargonium, as it appears under the circumstances already 
mentioned, is not confined, or scarcely directed to the effect created by a collection as 
a whole ; their merits as individuals, principally with respect to the regularity they 
exhibit, the uniformness with which their branches are disposed, and handsome 
trusses of bloom produced, is the criterion by which we are guided in forming an 
estimate of their perfection. But it is the cause of this perfection — ^the means by 
which the end is attained — with which we wish to deal. What then is it ? In 
addition to the propriety of not suffering the Pelargonium to lack the application of any 
of those auxiliaries, every gardener knows, or ought to know, is necesdaiy to the health, 
growth, and well-being of all plants, such as good fresh soil, pure air in sufficient 
abundance, &c., as helps to produce what is sought to be attained, and the avoidance 
of uncongenial influences, whether arising from accidental or natural causes, which 
tend to prevent what we aim at ; we have no hesitation in pronouncing training, in 
connection with what we shall presently refer to, to be the instrumentality through 
whose effect is accomplished what eveiy one cannot &il to admire. It is quite certain 
the operation wholly conduces to produce the form of the plant, and that, without 
any demur, it will be admitted is a comer-stone in the production of its beauty. But it 
5oes more. 
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The Pelarffonifum^ all know, is a suocoleait. thing; kaire itto itself, tvifaeflnriti be 
in a pot or in the open ground, and let it have that which will enable it t$ gvow, aad 
it will beoome rank ; two or three ungainlj branches will assimilate to .themselves the 
energy of the whole plant, neither branching laterally nor producing flowers regolaiiy^ 
nor in abondanoe. Resort to training, properly apply it, and it will make thia appa^- 
rently unkind feature in the plant's character subservient to a good purpose ; firsts in 
creating a greater niunber of braoches to occupy its natural vigour; and seeondly* by 
oa'^ftJTig what constitutes that luxuriance, the superabundant juices of the planti t)» 
circulate in more circuitous channels. But, is good training of the Pdarffomum «a 
easy task? To tbis we answer, the object sought in canying it out cannot butren^ 
der it a pleasing one, and at most it is but a matter of mere labour, that almost any 
one may perform, that does not exhaust the physical man, but that requizea nvtiriag' 
patience and great care to direct it successfully. Much depends, in point of difficultgrv! 
upon the style of training pursued : equal development of branches, oi a mnforoi 
strength in every part of the plant, is generally sought, but the shape in which they 
are arranged depends upon the taste of the person who may be training. The shoots ofi 
nearly all Pelargoniums naturally grow erect ; therefore an attempt to mduoe thent 
to assume any other direction, especially a descending one, rery materially inoreasei^ 
the difficulty of training — the brittleness of the branches being the chief eaose ^oi 
that increase. 

The maturity of the plants is the other principal cause which assists to render 
them perfect as regards the production of bloom ; and they are brought into a 
mature state, as may be imagined, by age ; but then, it may be asked, do not old 
plants become inconyeniently large ? They of course have a tendency to become so, 
but nevertheless can be, and are, prevented, by good management, from aoquiring 
dimensions proportionate to the number of years they are kept. We do not approve, 
but condemn, as formerly, the practice of maintaining two or three large plants of 
any kind, on account of their size alone, in preference to twice that number, less in 
dimensions, but not in beauty, and which can penuit the charm of greater variation 
to be added. It is by proper pruning that PelctrgoniwM are kept in bounds as to 
dimensions. If we look into the establishments of the great growers at this season 
of the year, we find numbers of plants having exactly the appearance of ancient 
forestrtrees in miniature, or like those diminutive representations of the same the 
Chinese are so skilful in producing, both as to the number and gnarled forms of 
their ramifications. 

The foregoing remarks on the P^largoniunt have had prominence in our article, 
because they relate to that part of its management upon which, as before stated, 
success in a great measure depends ; a proof of which is, that no <me finds any 
difficulty in inducing it to flounah and bear flowers ; but the manner in which it 
does so of itself^ or under ordinary oirenmstanees, compared with the way it can, by 
the expenditure of a httle labour, be made to do, is almost incredible. The goedt 
cultivation of the Pelargonium is a matter of more oonsequence than may hb 
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iniagiiieA;' for ^e^have' met ifith many places where it is the only ptast growii to 
display its beauties in pots. 

'■' Pelurgoniunu — ^the fismcy kinds we stUl write of — ^are almost without exoeption 
reg&i'ded as pot-plants only, and treated as such ; it is veiy seldom thought of 
planting them in the open ground, much less of using them largely as ilowei^garden 
pfeiits. The scarlet and yariegated sorts, we need scarcely ohsenre, are necessary to 
eveiy flowei^gaixlen ; hut their more heautiM fancy hrethren, except one or two yarieties 
of peculiar character, such as the old Prince of Orange, Fair Helen, &c., are hut 
rarely indulged with a place there. It is the more remarkable that this is the case, 
when it is remembered how exquisitely beautiful they become, in good hands, when 
grown in pots under glass. It might be thought if they only succeeded proportion- 
ally well in the open ground, which they will do, that they merit a trial there, at 
least ; and the fEict is, it is the want of this trial, in the majority of cases, that 
pcevents thdr admittance to the flower-ground. We are acquainted with a gardening 
establishment whose pleasure-ground is very celebrated for the beauty of its 
parterres, and the immense display of flowers which they always exhibit in the 
summer season^ where one whole parterre is devoted to Pelargoniums ; there the 
feau^ varieties are placed on the same footing as the scarlet, variegated, and ivy- 
leaved kinds, and the effect the whole creates is such as to render the site they 
occupy the most attractive feature in the pleasure-ground. If then, by dealing with 
fikncy Pelargeniuum as with other flower-garden plants, they can be made equally 
useful what might not be done with them if the same principle were carried out in 
preparing plants for turning into the open ground, that produce such gratifying 
results with those cultivated in pots ? It grows exceedingly rank when planted in 
common flower-garden earth, branching very strongly, and bearing leaves twice their 
usual size ; but few flowers, and those few neither of the proper size, shape, or 
colour. Providing soil meagre in quality and quantity in which to grow them, 
would greatly tend to bring about the desired result, but would be more effectual if, 
in conjunction with its provision, aged plants were always employed. This last 
precaution would of itself suffice, and better effect the object than any combination 
of measures. Every one is familiar with the practice of lifting scarlet Pelargoniums 
year after year from the parterre, because they are more serviceable for future use 
than yoimg plants, by bearing flowers instead of growing exuberantly ; and what is 
successful in their case, would assuredly be equally so with the fancy kinds. We 
commend these observations on this highly popular flower, in reference to it as a 
flower-garden plant, to the attention of our readers, with the assurance that if they 
are not aware how interesting a plant it can be > rendf red for that purpose, they 
ought to lose no time in ascertaining. * . 

We have witnessed PeUargoniumSy we shall observe in conclusion, constituting a 
strikiiBgly beautiful feature in the pleasuse^gmund^ when planted in ornamental and 
rdstie stands or baskets. All the different vsrietiea were employed, planted in an 
eidvatod basket ; the means taken to induce them to^ flower appropriately being the 
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same in principle as thoee to which we have been directing attention. The three lead- 
ing kinds, conspicuoas for distinctness of character, scarlet, fancy, and erect-growing, 
Tariegated Tarieties, as being suitable in point of habit for associating together, were 
planted pronuscooiisly in the centre of the basket, the trailing, variegated, and ivy- 
leaved species being put in so that they might trail over and' depend from its edge. 
Any description of stand or basket might be had to suit the taste ; one we have 
much admired was made of the best wicker, painted green ; circular in form, much 
the widest at top, about two feet deep, having a portable lining of tin on the inside, 
with a movaUe perforated bottom of the same material, the basket having no bot^ 
torn, and zesting on an ornamental frame fifteen inches high. This deecription of 
basket endures, with an occasional painting, a great number of years. Its appear- 
ance when the plants were in full bloom^ was unique, not unlike a magnificent care- 
fiilly-formed bouquet. Much of its beauty resulted from the care that directed its 
being filled with soil, ^. The drainage in the first place was made necessarily very 
efflBctual, and the soil chosen of a poor description, arranged so as to be highest in 
the middle ; the plants were put in veiy thickly, so as to have as great a variety as 
possible, and were selected rather small, with well-ripened wood, and for their appa- 
rent disposition to flower profusely. Under the circumstances in which they were 
growing, they necessarily required a good deal of attention in being kept properiy moist. 
Baskets formed of slate or wood, would be as appropriate, though they might 
appear less characteristic than wicker. The situations in which such baskets are 
placed, requires some selection ; they should not be situated where the plants would 
be exposed to violent winds, nor where they would appear to be crowded or encroached 
upon by surrounding objects. 



NOTICE OF A FEW SPECIES OF ONE OR TWO GENERA 
IN THE NATURAL ORDER CRASSULACEiE. 



We have a double object in view in the present paper ; first, we are anxious to 
show the plants about to be treated of deserve such notice on their own account ; 
and next, purpose offering a few remarks on the way to grow the generality of such 
plants, so as to render them interesting. Those we have directly to deal with are 
commonly known as Crassulas, though they bear the name of KaloMnthes in gardens. 
But neither is the name they have received fi*om De Candolle, in his arrangement 
of the order, and adopted by other eminent botanists, and which they must hence- 
forth be known by. To about a dozen species and some varieties, taken from the 
large genus Crasmda, the above authority gives the name of Hochea; therefore 
Crassula ohli^[ua or falcata is Rochea JaXcata^ (it has in instances some time been 
known as such), (7. cocdnea^ or Kahsanthes cocdnea, B. coecineaf C, or K. vettieolor, 
R. versicolor, K, media, R, media, and so on: these four species are very common, 
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R, coeeinea and versicolor more so than the others : of those in this genus we shall 
more particularly write. It is comparatively hut the other day they used to be 
allowed room in our greenhouses, more as ciuriosities than plants of an ornamental 
description ; they were grown in soil of the poorest nature, in small pots, and 
scarcely received any water six months in the year, yet they bore flowers ; and this 
treatment, we have to remark, quite accorded with what the circumstances under 
which the plants growing naturally would teach. They are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, grow on rocks, derive little or none of their food from the matter they 
root into, or through their roots at all ; but imbibe by the pores of their fleshy leaves, 
and subsist upon the heavy dews which fell. It is found, however, that under 
culture, in their case as in that of nearly all plants, that like animals,* they will not 
only live and thrive when furnished with a certain amount of food, but will bear 
feeding, or rather fattening, as is proved by the Rocheas more particularly men- 
tioned becoming elevated from the position before described, to that of standard 
exhibition plants ; standard plants at first class exhibitions, too, being none other 
than the chief late ones of the metropolis. 

There is no peculiar management required to produce plants of Rocheas suffi- 
ciently good as specimens for the above purpose ; they are merely allowed plenty of 
pot room, have tolerably good soil, and are not improperly excited when making 
their growth ; being kept in greenhouses. If any feult could be found with those 
plants we have seen in so remarkably fine a state, it was that they were too good, 
too densely bushy, and bore too many heads of flowers ; such a fault is a good one, 
it is true, but nevertheless one that should not be permitted, because it prevents the 
natural habit of the plant displaying itself. There exists naturally a good deal of 
formality about them, their stiff* branches and leaves giving them that air, but they 
may be trained into a fi-ee form, and not cut back so severely, to induce them to throw 
out many branches. Rochea coeeinea , versicolor ^ and media, as will be known, do 
not afford much contrast of character ; coeeinea and media are nearest alike, the latter 
only having paler flowers than the former : versicolor, in addition to having paler 
flowers than either, has also a more slender habit, and differently formed leaves. 
The large and numerous heads of bloom of these three kinds are in good plants very 
fine, and vivid in colour ; but are minus that distinctness from each other, and con- 
sequenily that beauty, contrast in the colour of flowers renders so additionally 
pleasing. But other species furnish what is wanting in these in this respect, and 
though not so common, are, there is little doubt, among many collections of succu- 
lents. One of them is CrassuJUiy or Kalosanthes odoratissima, but also now Rochea 
odoratissima ; it is, as compared with the foregoing species, slender-growing, and 
bears small heads of whitish-yellow flowers, which are said to be very powerfully 
sweet-scented at night. C capita ta, or R, odoratissima alba, being only a variety of 
the latter species, has white flowers, is rather stronger-growing ; and is stated to have 
a scent like that of the Jonquil. C. jasminiflora, or K, jasminea, correctly R, Jas- 
minea, is a delicate, dwarf kind, with leaves that are dull crimson on their under side, 
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and white flowers, which last a long time. These three species are not in common 
cultivation, but are to be met with, and would constitute with the common species 
associated with them, and grown in the same manner, a very interesting group of 
greenhouse plants. We have treated of them as pot-plants only, but know of nothing 
existing to prevent their succeeding in the open air ; we know they grow, and have 
known them flower late when turned out as flower-garden plants, but in that manner 
they are out of character. If they could be induced to flourish and flower as rock- 
plants, they would be veiy interesting ; the selection of a proper site, and suitable 
provision made for their roots, would be the way to ascertain whether they are 
adapted for growing in such a way. 

Eocheafalcata is really a splendid thing, and flowers very freely ; we have known 
it succeed excellently when favoured with the warmth of a temperate stove ; it also 
does well in the greenhouse. A point of difficulty respecting it is, that it does not 
branch so freely as could be desired, and would become a naked object if not pruned 
and kept correct in this particular. R. alhiflora we are not acquainted with ; it is 
said to be similar to falcata, but has white flowers ; if it is the case, it would be a 
worthy companion to that species. 

Echeveriu, a small genus, is another in CrassulacesD whose members increase in 
size under liberal management. They scarcely bear comparing with Bocheas, but 
notwithstanding are very interesting ; the bright colours of their flowers, compared 
with the glaucous hue of the foliage, is veiy striking : E. gibbiflora is probably the 
best ; it grows very large if allowed free scope in an open border. Before quitting 
this part of our subject, we may observe, Crassvla is still a veiy extensive genus, 
numbering about eighty species, and divided into eleven sections. 

We arrive now at the second point to be noticed, that of the way of rendering 
succulent plants in general, those principally which attain but small dimensions, 
more interesting than they are usually met with; to eflect this, it is at once 
assumed they must be grown otherwise than in pots. All plants have a more or 
less artificial appearance when grovdng in pots, but it is especially true of succulents, 
that they are peculiarly so when thus grown. Their mechanical forms never assume 
a careless, at-home sort of aspect ; therefore under culture it is not themselves pro- 
portionately that create interest, but the situation and manner in which they are 
grown. The plants abstractedly have features of interest of no mean order; a 
goodly collection is seldom, if ever, vrithout some of the members which constitute 
it being in flower, and the inflorescence of some is really very fine : nor are there 
any of the members of the numerous genera but are worthy of and attract attention 
by the colour or peculiarity of their individual or collective blossoms. They are quite 
necessary to collections of any extent, to relieve, by their originality of character, the 
monotony that too often exists. 

In growing succulents, although the index to what they require is found by 
regarding them in their native habitats, it does not determine that treatment 
apparently opposite to that which may be pointed out as most suitable is unsuited 
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to tliem. They certainly are not as a whole, like some plants, especially benefited 
by being stimulated into vigour, if even it could be done. 

The little fluid such plants require, and the small portion of soil necessary for 
their roots, indicates, that under culture, they would be most at home, and 
they to a certainty would be in the greatest extent interesting, in situations prepared 
in imitation of those nature provides ; but the extent to which such a thing could be 
carried out, and the way of accomplishing it, to suit the various plants, and at the 
same time be subservient to circumstances, is another consideration, and one we 
must defer to a future opportunity. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 

AcANTHOPHi'ppi UM jata'nicum. ^ This plant, the original species of Blume's genns A comthophip- 
piuMy was found by its discoyerer in the woods of the higher parts of Mount Salak, in Jara, where it 
flowers from February to ApriL Our drawing was made from a specimen communicated in 
September, 1 844, by Messrs. Loddiges. It is a very pretty thing, because of the clear pale purple 
stripes drawn down the outside of the flowers, and the delicate hlac of the orifice. As a species it 
is readily known by its three-lobed lip having the centre division contracted in the middle, uneven 
and ovate at the point, and fleshy at the base, with thick, fleshy, irregularly-toothed sides.*' 
Synonyme, A.javense, noticed at page 22 of last volume. — JBot. Reg., 47. 

Clerode'ndroiv sinua^um. ^^Sent in July, 1846, from the rich collection of Messrs. 
Luoombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, who received it from Sierra Leone, discovered by Mr. Whit- 
field. It is one of those plants to which a drawing cannot do justice, and whose charm depends on 
the gracefulness of the entire plant, flowering at an early period, and bearing dense many-flowered 
heads from the extremity of every branch ; and these blossoms, too, are highly fragrant and of 
the tenderest and purest white. It deserves a place in eyery stove collection," is a low-growing 
shrub, with opposite, ''ovate or oblong-ovate" leaves, which are ''dnuated or angled at the 
margins." — Bot, Mag., 4255. 

Dati/ra corni'ob&a. " A very singular Baturat^^ writes Sir William Hooker, " the one here 
figured, has appeared in our gardens lately (the origin of which I have failed to ascertain), some- 
times under the name of Brugtnaama Knightiiy and sometimes under that of Datwra fnUeteent ; it 
is unrecorded, so far as I can discover, in any book to which I have access. With the habit of 
Brugmaima, it has not the calyx of that supposed genus, which seems to liave been founded upon the 
well-known Datura arborea of our gardens, which has ao inflated, tubular, obtuse calyx, cut at the 
mouth into several segments. But this is not the D. arborea, Linn., and of Feuillee, Chil., t 46 
(which is the authority for Linnseus* plant), nor of Ruiz and Pavon, 1. 128, where the caJyx is acute 
and deeply cleft on one side, but appressed to the corolla, in that respect differing from our plant, 
of which the calyx is similarly cleft on one side, but runs out into a long subulate spreading point. 
The Linnaoan plant is the Fhripondio of the Spaniards, according to Father Feuillee, and Ruiz 
and Pavon, and is commonly cultivated both in Chili and Peru ; but I possess native specimens 
from the Andes of £1 Equador, where Colonel Hall remarks, ' it flourishes on the table-lands to an 
elevation of 9,500 feet, and where the mean temperature is about 50 degrees.' The Datura 
arborea of our gardens, which I possess from the West Indies, where, however, it is probably only 
in a state of cultivation, must therefore have a new name, and I shall suggest that of D, Oardneri 
for it, in compliment to Mr. Garduer, who was not only the first (as far as I know) to distinguish 
it from the Western or Pacific species, but to determine its locality. In his Brazilian collection, 
my specimen (n. 560) of this plant bears the remark, ' Is this quite the same as the plant from the 
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other aide of tlie South American continent ? This is a anuJl tree, tea to twetre feet hi^, cooi' 
mon on the banks of all the small riTera in the Organ Moontains. Tab. 1837.' The plant here 
figured thus makes a third clearly defined whittsflowered shmbbj Datwra, It mereljr requires the 
protection of a cool greenhouse. In the sommer it aoeoeeds best in the <^en air, and bean its 
fine bloissoms at that period."— Dot. Mag., 4*25*2. 

DiASTE^MA ocHROLEu'cA. '^ A Very pretty and n?ady-flowering Gesneriaceous plant, of which 
tubes were sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew by l^lr. Purdie, from the Sienra Nivada of Santa 
Martha, New Grenada. It is eridently nearly allied to Achimenety and apparently identical witli 
)ir. Bentham's DiwsUma (Buurrrtfia^ intervallnm, in allusion probably to the genus being inter- 
mediate between AcJiimencs and Gtsneria)^ of which he remarks, * the free stamens of this plant 
indicate an affinity with Achimtncs, and the form of the corolla is not unlike that of some <^ ibe 
smaU.flowered ^)ecies of that genus, but the tube is neither gibbous nor spurred at the base, and 
the five equal perigynous glands are more prominent eren than in Oetneria and OUamia. It is 
not improbable, however, that A, erinoidts, D.C., and A. eoniferoy D.C., may be eongeners of our 
plant' It flowered in August, 1846, and requires die heat of a stove." The plant is erect- 
growing, has opposite, hair^-, ovate leaves, and bears terminal panides of Bftraw-coloared flowera> 
about the size of those of Achinienet cofcima. — Bot. Mag.j 4254. 

Uoldo'lli A LATiFo'LiA. Dr. Liudlcy states : — ^< For the opportunity of figuring this rare plants 
we are indebted to L. W. DiUwyn, Esq., of Sketty Hall, near Swansea, with whom it flowered, 
perhaps for the first time in Europe, on a south wall, without protection, in the beginning of last 
March. Other plants, in the stove and conservatory, have shown no dispodtion to blossom. If 
only as a new hardy or half-hardy climber, it is a plant of interest, notwithstanding the greenness 
of its flowers. But it is sweet-scented. Mr. DiUwyn informs us that the female blossoms have a 
faint, sweet smell, such as is common in flowers of the same colour ; but this smeU is infinitely 
more powerful in the males, which, towards sunset, fill the air, in favourable weather, for several 
yards around, with a delicious perfume. The latter appear later than the females ; there was fiill 
ten days between the first opening of the two sexes." According to Dr. WaUich, this species 
sometimes attains naturally a gigantic size ; he writes : — '^ Its leaves axe broad, ovate, either 
temate, or quinate, about as long as the common petiole ; the flowers are quite white, collected 
in clusters ; the berries large and o^Tite, the seeds oblong." Synonyme, StaunUmia latijbiia. 
—Bot. Beg,, 49. 

Hydra'ngea japo'nica, rar. c^ru'lea. ** For the introduction of this ffydrangca to European 
gardens, the botanic world is indebted to Dr. Siebold, who found it wild on the island of Nipon, and 
abundantly cultivated by the Japanese. Two varieties are distinguished by that eminent Japanese 
traveller ; ' Benikaku,' with rose-coloured flowers, and ' Konkaku,' with blue flowers. The 
former state of the plant is figured by Siebold, and Dr. Lindley ; our plants, the gift of Mr. Knight» 
of the King's Road, Chelsea, and of Mr. Henderson, of Pine-apple Nursery, Edgware Road, happen 
to be tlie blue-flowered variety, and infinitely the handsomer of the two. Whether this variety is 
))emianent, or, as many suspect, depending upon cultivation and the nature of the soil, and there- 
fore liable to cliange again, I am unable to determine. It succeeds with the same treatment aa the 
Uydnragca horttruU, and will probably soon become as common as the blue-flowered kind, and as 
great a favomnte." — Bot. Mag. 4253. 

Ionop^i'dium acau*L£. **This charming little annual was received by the Horticultural Society 
from the garden of the Due de Pahnella, near Lisbon, in March, 1845. The following account of 
it has been published in the Journal of the Society : — ' It is found wild, according to Brotero, on 
the basaltic hills near Lisbon, and occasionally on the limestone formation of Estremadura. 
Desfoutaines also met with it in Barbary. A hardy plant, with small cordate leaves, and flowers 
which are at first white, turning to a pale lilac, growing in any rich garden soil, and blooming from 
April to October ; requires a sliady situation, and is suitable for an edging and for rockwork.' " 
Synonymes, Cochlearia ctcaulis and C. pusilla, Bot Beg., 51. 

jAb'MiNUM nudiplo'rum. '< Here we have another," writes Dr. Lindley ^ of the interesting 
plants introduced from China by Mr. Fortune." In the Journal of the Horticultural Society, it is 
stated to be ^ a shrub with angular deep-gi'een trailing branches, which have little disposition 
to branch in the first year of their growth. The leaves are shining, deep-green, and each consists 
of three sessile leaflets, of an ovate form. They fall off early in the autumn, soon after which they 
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are suooeeded by laige yellow scentless flowers, which grow sLagly from the buds formed in the 
axils of the leaves that have previously dropped. The limb of their corolla is about an inch in 
diameter, and divided into six broad, oblong, blunt, flat segments." It is expected to prove quite 
hardy. — Bot. Beg., 48. 

Leschena'ultia SPLEyDBNs. ** The splendid colour of the flowers of this plant is only to be 
compared with that of the Verbetta Tnelindres, Seeds of it were sent to Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, 
and Co., by Mr. James Drummond, and those excellent cultivators have succeeded in rearing 
flowering plants in their nursery at Exeter, and of two varieties : one which we consider the type 
of the species, with broader segments to the corolla, and flowers in a corymb ; the other with 
nearly, but by no means constantly, solitary flowers, and broader segments to the corolla, which, 
moreover, is of a deeper, but not so bright a scarlet. In the colour of the blossoms this species 
approaches the well-known L. formota; but that has an orange hue, and the two anterior segments 
of the corolla are small and acute, and the larger segments are bent back on the short tube. In 
the foliage, and in the general structure and size of the corolla, indeed, our plants resemble the 
X. bUobUf but the bright-blue flowers of the latter, the shorter tube, and the much more hairy 
corolla, will distinguish it from that ; while from L. laricina, of Dr. Lindley, it may be recognised 
by the leaves, by no means closely imbricated, and by the relative length of the segments of the 
corolla with the tube."— .Sot. Mag., 4256. 

Li'lium sangui'neum. ** This is said to be a plant of Japanese origin, and if so, it is no doubt 
one of the discoveries of Siebold, but we find no record of it in books. It is remarkable for its 
dwarfness, not growing more ihan twelve or eighteen inches high, and for the vivid colour of its 
large, solitary, orange-red flower. It might be supposed to be a variety of L. Thuribergianwin, but 
that plant has a tall hairy stem, bearing several flowers of a large size, with much shorter stamens, 
and a less brilliant colour. The divisions of the flower are, moreover, very distinctly stalked, 
which brings the species nearer to L. pkiladelphicum, from which it is clearly distinguished by its 
upper leaves not being distinctly verticillate, and by its great woolly honey-furrow.^^ — Bot. Beg.^ 50. 

O'PHRYS cornu'ta. " This curious Httle plant has long been known as an inhabitant of the 
Crimea, and it had been recently discovered in Dalmatia by Baron Welden, in Hungary by 
Nentwich, and in Macedonia by Frivaldsky. But it remained for the Dean of Manchester to give 
it a more Southern locality, by detecting in Corfu the specimens now figured. The markings of 
tlie lip are very singular, but variable, as will be seen from the two sorts in our plate ; and it 
would seem that this variation goes further, for Griesbach describes the Roumelian form with a 
greenish cal}-x, yellow spots in the middle of the lip, and blue horns." 0. bicomia and oestrifera 
are Sjnonymes. — Bot. Beg., 52. 

Talau'ma Cando'llii. ** A very charming shrub, whether its foliage or its flowers, or tlie 
fragrance of the blossoms be considered. It is a native of Java, and tlie reforerequires the heat of 
the stove, where it flowers annually about the month of June. When in perfection, the flowers 
are a cream-colour, and more or less connivent, but they soon become tawny and more expanded." 
This plant grows, '* as cultivated in pots, four to five feet high ; in its native country attaining a 
height of fifteen feet Its leaves are alternate, fr^m seven inches to a. foot long, according to 
Blume, ovate-oblong, petiolate, acuminate at both extremities, entire dark green above, pale 
beneath." — Synonymes, Magnolia odoratmima andpumiia. — Bot. Mag., 4251. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED IN THE PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN 

NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

AoNo'sTUS siNUA^TA. This handsome evergreen, as such only, up to within this month or 
so, it has been known to any one, will probably be familiar to many of our readers ; a good number 
of collections possessing it. To those who are unacquainted with the plant we may describe it as 
a woody, erect, rather strong-growing tree, a native of New Holland, where it was discovered by 
A. Cunningham, who gave it the above provision aluamc, and whence it is i*ecorded to have been 
inti'oduccd to (his country, in 1830, attaining various dimensions in our greenhouses; in some 
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instances it is ten feet hi^ and upwardsy with abundant foliage thickly studded on its stems. The 
leaves are very irregnlar, both in anze and shape ; the majority aversges six to eight inches in 
length, nearly oblong, tapering much though to the base ; some are regularly and equaUy lobed; 
others have odd, or a pair of lobes on one or both margins ; all are whinitig green above^ paler 
beneath. The flowers are borne in panicles, sometimes leafy ones, in great abundance, shooting 
from the axils of the leaves, or where they have been, over the whole plant. The main stem of 
each panicle averages four to six inches in length, and throws out lateral and terminal branchingi^ 
a litUe less long, from the end of which radiate the flowers. There are a dozen oo each, an inch 
in length, borne by a pedicle a fourth of that length ; all strike from a common centre ; are, 
before opening, quite horizontal, of a greenish-brown colour, apparently jointed in the middle, and 
have a nearly globular head. As the flowers expand, it is found they consist of a style, and what 
supports the anthers ; presently the latter portion begins to split in the middle, and downwards, 
into linear segments ; the style then commences to get at liberty, and in so doing forms an obtuse 
angle at the apparent joint, which turns out a joint-like bulge, situated half-way down the style, - 
and covered with short, white down. The expansion of each flower continues by the segments 
becoming rent down to their base, and up to the globular head ; the latter remaining whole, is hollow, 
and encloses the anthers, and also the stigma, which, the style being at liberty its whole length, 
is detained, enclosed in the head, till the anthers burst and impregnate it with poUen, which done, 
the flower completes its expansion, the style strikes into and remains m an oblique direction ; the 
remaining part of the flower, already divided into four linear segments, springs asunder at the 
round head, each taking a part of the latter ; to the inside of this part is attached a burst anther. 
One of the segments springs upwards, above the style, and remains almost erect ; the others fiEdl 
down, and spreading, remain in a descending direction. Each panicle has nearly all its blossoms 
opening together ; quite all become expanded before any DeJI. Their prevailing colour is, when 
open, the most vivid orange-scarlet ; the segments are pale yellow at their apex, and are of a 
shining black or brown colour at the base. We have thus gone into detail in noticing this plant, 
- because it is really worthy of all the attention that can be directed to it The singular structure 
of the flowers, the peculiar manner and profu»on in which they are borne — all over the whole 
plant (at least they have been in the subject of our notice), and mingling with the foliage ; the 
contrast of their colour with the beautiful green of the latter renders it beyond all oompurison one 
of the most splendid things that has for years discovered itself in our collections ; and the more 
interesting because a greenhouse plant. The plant we are noticing flowered in the nursery of Mr. 
Weeks, King*s Road, Chelsea, and, what is a singular circumstance, is the £sct of our having a fine 
plant at Chatsworth, just coming into flower. The circumstances under which both are producing 
flowers, we shall have occasion hereafter to refer to. 

Abe'lia bufe'stus. a delightful, close-growing, deciduous shrub, with rather small, vivid 
green, ovate, oppoeite leaves, bearing leafy racemes of snuJl flowers, which have a spreading, 
flesh-coloured calyx, and a white funhel-shaped corolla. The flowers are very sweet-scented, and 
are produced an immense length of time. It at present is kept as a greenhouse plant, but is 
expected to prove hardy. Flowering in the garden of the Horticultural Society. 

.^Ischyna'nthus ba'dicans. a species long known to botanists, originally discovered in the 
forest of Sumatra, and recentiy introduced from that quarter by the Messrs. Veitch, who sent it 
to the last meeting of tiie Horticultural Society in Regent Street. The whole plant is covered 
with a dense white pubescence, has pretty strong trailing branches, and opposite, ovate, small, 
many larger and oblong, pale green leaves. The flowers grow in terminal and axillary clusters ; 
have a slender, rather small, tubular, greenish, purple-tinged calyx, and a very long, slender, 
tubular, dull-red corolla, whose limb-segments are small, erect, whitish, and streaked with purple 
at their base inside. It is a very abundant bloomer, and showy, the number and aze of its 
flowers opposed to the pale foliage rendering it so. 
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The unusually warm and dry weather that has prevailed up to the middle of this month, 
September, has been highly favourable to the interests of the culturist ; whether it is regarded as 
having permitted the autumnal beauties of the garden to have been enjoyed without interruption, 
and uninterfered with, or as having been extensively beneficial to the welfare of the multitudinous 
objects of his care. If the future alone is taken into account, the latter consideration is the most 
gratifying to reflect upon. It will be advantageous to briefly devote attention to the many ways 
in which the fine weather has been serviceable to that with which we are more directly concern^. 
It has been unaccompanied by nun, and the high temperature has not been of itself sufficient to 
induce vegetation to commence a new growth. There are exceptions to the correctness of this 
general assertion, but they are of minor importance. As, then, it has not been able to efibct what 
would be of mischievous and injurious consequence, it may have had a contrary effect, and done 
much to ripen and hasten into seasonable dormancy vegetation generally ; this it has accomplished 
to a great extent, and it will be wisdom to second its acceptable service in the case of all plants and 
shrubs or trees of a tender nature, by proceeding to shelter them from wet and against frost, 
while they are in so desirable a condition. It will be a pity, of course, to carry this hint out to a 
rude extent, by introducing into the flower-garden or pleasure-ground any material which, com- 
pared with the beauty genial weather may still permit to exist, is of an unsightiy character. Good 
judgment will not do this. The weather has this autumn been of the proper kind to induce late- 
flowering plants to bloom earlier, and shy-flowering things, some of them, perhaps, from the stove 
and greenhouse, but planted in the open air, to develope blossoms ; the shelter of such, or their 
removal under glass, it may be, where practicable, should have attention. 

Fine opportunity has existed of propagating by layexing, and by cuttings ; there should no^ 
consequentiy, now remain any to be done that could have been attended to previously. Layers, as 
it is found they become sufficientiy rooted, must be dealt with as their nature requires : those of 
many hardy things are frequentiy potted ; when they are, they may be taken to their winter 
quarters direct, and plunged, to keep the soil about their roots uniformly moist, and also to prevent 
the pots being broken by frost. AU late struck, and recentiy potted-off flower-garden plants must 
continue to be hardened, by getting their wood as ripe as possible. It will have been, or soon will 
be, necessary to arrange them in their winter quarters ; it is well to have them safe in the situation 
they are to occupy soon enough ; exposing them as heretofore, if requisite, and opportunity of 
doing 80 occurs. Cold frwnes, as lately recommended, we consider the most proper for their 
preservation ; when placed in them they should be plunged up to the rim of the pots in some 
material that wet can readily escape from. 

Greenhouse plants that may have remained in the open air up to this period, it will now 
probably be best to house : they might be suffered to continue there as long as injurious cold and 
extreme wet holds off, where any advantage is gained by their so doing, but where there cannot, 
and as the plants are not deriving any benefit from continuing, they should be taken in. Orange 
trees, CameUiai, &c., whose beauty as much consists in their fine foliage as in their flowers, will 
be benefited by beinshenceforth subjected to a warmer temperature than can be expected in the 
open air. In other words, where they have stood out up to this time — ^in some places it is the 
practice to place such things, as objects of ornament, near the dwelling and about the pleasure- 
ground ; we have spedmen plants principally in view — they ought to be taken in, to prevent the too 
cold temperature starving them, rendering their foliage paler than it ought to be ; in some instances 
we have known it to become quite of a yellow hue from this cause. These remarks apply to all 
plants, cultivated in pots, too tender to withstand the coldness of our climate in winter, but sub- 
jected wholly to it in summer. 

Nothing is more simple than the nmnagement of general collections at this season, whether 
orchids, stove, or greenhouse plants. The busines3 is to give each plant all the room it requires 
if possible, and all the fresh air the weather will permit exposure to ; prevent on the one hand 
exciting influences, heat in conjunction with over-much moisture prevailing, and on the other, do 
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not allow too cold a state of things to exist ; if there does, and damp attends it, roach hann will be 
certain to follow. Be sure these points are attended to in the Orchid- house and stove. Green- 
house and half-hardy plants, generally, are easily kept in a good state ; do not give them too much 
water, and prevent their being injured by frost. Let every place and everything about plants, be 
industriously kept clean ; persecute to extermination all the various insects to be met with upon 
and about them, or you may expect they will invade you in the spring. Cut back climbers and 
other plants turned out in houses as it becomes necessary, and do not allow any to create a littery 
appearance with their shedding leaves or flowers. 

There will, at this time of the year, as always among the different collections, be some plants 
growing, and also will there always be some which require propagating ; the requirements of both 
should ever be attended to in a proper manner, and at the proper time, if perfection in plant- 
growing is aimed at Flowers, by whatever plants they are borne, will have attention according 
as they are esteemed ; every care, we need hardly add, should be taken of them. Look well to the 
welfare of those in embryo ; they are liable to meet with premature destruction from numerous 
causes at this season. 

Seeds should still be looked after, harvesting them as they become fit, whether being ripened 
by plants in the open air, or those under glass. Sow those of biennials and perennials as soon as 
they are ripe, except such as are known to vegetate quickly, and these it may be well to leave for 
sowing in the spring, as the young seedling plants will be less liable to damp when experiencing 
its influence, than they are through the winter. Put in also some seeds of annuals, Mignonettf, 
Nemophila intignit, CoUiniiaSy &c., both in pots to flower through the winter and spring in doors, 
and in the open ground, to come early into bloom at the latter period. 

Plants, to force for their flowers, must this month have their due sliare of attention. Pot 
without delay Byacinthtf Narcisti, Cractuet, &a ; do not give them too rich a soil, and plunge the 
pots in some suitable situation in the open air, where they will not be saturated by rains. Shelter 
them at first from wet, and give them little water ; the fineness of their bloom depends upon tlie 
good state and quantity of their roots, therefore it should be the aim to induce them to root well. 
Do not remoye them into warmth at all till tliey are perfect in this respect ; protect from frost 
their foliage and bloom when it is rising. MododendronM, AzaUat, Kalmias, Ribes umffuinea, &c., 
are in a very superior state for forcing this season, having been thrown into a very fructiferous 
condition by the dry and hot sunmier we have had. The same influence has had an equally 
gratifying effect upon Botes, and all plants maintained in pots for the purpose of producing flowers 
in winter ; therefore, the former, whether they be taken from the nursery, or are in pots, as well 
as the latter, have only to be well managed to be very serviceable. 

Many of the numerous bulbous things which are taken out of the ground annually must now 
be planted ; those which are for the beds of the parterre may be put in directly, or delayed some 
time yet, according as they are wished to flower early or late in spring. 

As the interest of tlie flower-garden and pleasure-ground cannot now be derived from what has 
chiefly constituted it nearly to the present time, but is dependent upon fragments of former beauty, 
and the varied and varying autumn hues of vegetation, everything should wear as trim an aspect 
as can be given it Ground-work, and planting of all kinds of trees, may henceforth be proceeded 
with as speedily as circumstances may require. 

Note, — In consequence of misunderBtanding our artist respecting the representation of jEachffnanikua 
Botchianus in our last, tho explanation given of the plate is rendered inapplicabl*. The figure shows the 
true character of the plant 
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iEGIPHILA GRANDIFLORA. 

(Grrat-flovrered ^Riphilm.) 

CloM. Order. 

TBTRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Naiwral Order. 

VBRBBNACE^. 



Okwuc CBAMAcrKR.—Cdipx ounpairalftte or turbi- 
nate, four.toothed. Corolla hypogynons* funnel or 
■alyer-aheped, haring the tube much longer than the 
oalyx, and the limb parted into four equal aegments. 
Btametu four, inaerted in the tube of the corolla, 
ezaerted, equal. Ovarium four*oelled, the ceUa each 
fonlahed with one omle. Btple tomlnal, bifid. Berry 
four or two-oeUed, with the aeeda aolitary in the oeUa. 



shrub. Branches tente,^hroaB. Xeavet rertioillate, 
entire, somewhat oborately-oblong, with very abort 
petioles ; base obtuse, sub-oordate ; apex acute. 
Flowers yellow, produced in terminal, trichotomous 
corymbs. Peduncles bibracteate at the base. Calyx- 
tube short, pentangular, flve-toothed. Corolla large, 
pubeeoent, with a long tube ; the limb divided into 
five acute q[>readlng lobes. Stamens exserted. Berrjf 



~-Endl. compressed, roundly-oborate, of a bright-blue colour. 

Spaaric CBAaAcrni. -^ Ptant a robust erergreen ; -"Hook, 

The opposite portrait is that of the whole of a plant above the surfisu;e of the soil 
in which it grew, kindly sent to us the beginning of this year by Mr. A. Balston, of 
the Poole Nursery, Dorset, and preceded by a commiuiication from which the 
following, 88 supplying all the information we have of the native countiy of our 
subject, is extracted. Mr. B. writes, " I have forwarded you a plant in bloom, 
which I had from Mr. Hugh Low, of Upper Clapton, under the name of Rondeletia, 
spes., Havanna." 

This is the plant, (see page 115,) published as JEgiphUa grandiflora in the 
" Botanical Magazine " for May, having been received under similar circumstances 
to those which furnished it to us, by Sir William Hooker, whose name and specific 
character is above adopted. That it is a wild production of Havanna, there is 
no reason to doubt ; for we find that the other known, rather few, members in 
the genus have natural habitats comparatively acyoining, as Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Guiana, &c. To this country it is quite of recent introduction, and seems to have 
come through the Continent. 

Like its allies, X, grandiflora is a stove species, and one of great worth, if only 
from naturally producing its handsome flowers in winter; but they are borne 
plentifully, and endure a great length of time, and succeeding them comes another 
ornamental feature in the blue fruit. There are no specimens in this country which 
have yet attained dimensions of any account; so that the real beauty of the 
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plant, or its trae character, has scarcely been developed, though it has discoyered a 
vigorous disposition, freedom of growth, and propagates with £Euality by cuttings. 
It has, as can be seen, large handsome leaves, and they are abundant. 

The flowers of the plant figured — a mere cutting with roots — are not so large or 
fine in any particijdar, as those robust, established specimens would bear ; but they 
demonstrate that small plants will bloom, which is an additional recommendation, 
and a merit much enhancing the value of the species. The kind of soil it requires, 
is one of a fibrous loamy description, peat or leaf-mould being added. 

jEffiphila, from aix a goat, and philos dear, alludes to the circumstance of that 
animal being partial to the genus. 



POTENTILLA McNABIANA. 





(Mr. McNab's CinquefoU.) 




C/OM. 




0,U4.r. 


ICOSANDRIA. 


Naimral Order. 
ROSACR^.. 


POLYGYNIA. 



GARDEN VARIETY. 

It is not possible to represent the \dvi(i hue of the flowers of this variety ; con- 
sequently, an idea of that which constitutes its chief beauty cannot be conveyed by 
our plate, which has been prepared from a drawing taken last siunmer in the nursery 
of Messrs. H. Low and Co. 

The brilliancy of the blossoms of P. McNabiana is a very striking feature in its 
character, but is not by any means its only merit. The flowers, in addition to their 
brightness, are large, and are borne in great numbers, by well-established plants, on 
numerous strong stems, which do not attain, at the outside, a greater height than 
about two feet six inches ; younger, less strong plants, send up stems that bear 
blossoms when not more than a foot high. The foliage, in the case of both the 
radical and caulescent leaves, is ample and profuse. 

Our subject's origin, and the author of its distinguishing appellative, is given in 
the following extract from a note Mr. Menzies, gardener to H. Edwards, Esqr, Hope 
House, Halifax, favoured us with in August: — "I beg to say," Mr. M. observes, 
" that PotentiUa McNabiana was raised by me two years ago ; it is a hybrid 
between P. atrosanguinea and P. leiicochroa ; and is named by me in compliment to 
my friend Mr. McNab, of the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens." 

As do all the members of its numerous family, the present PotentiUa flourishes 
in the oonunon soil of the garden, and is increased by division and by seeds; but 
there is no certainty that plants raised by the latter agency will bear flowers like 
those of their parent. To a border, however circumscribed in extent, devoted to 
a miscellaneous collection of flowers, it is indispensable ; and for rock-work, if allowed 
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to grow and flower, as it may happen to do, it will prove suitable. When growing 
on a border, it should not, in the flowering season, be bundled up, tied, or supported 
in any way, as is too often the case with similar plants, to the sad sacrifice of all 
their charm, and any exhibition of character; but ought to be kept erect by as hidden 
means as can be employed, and so that the least restraint imaginable appears in 
exercise. The comparative dwar&ess of P. McNabiana will admit it to more select 
situations than many other Potentillas. 

Some of the species have supposed medical qualities; hence the generic name, by 
Linnseus, from potens, powerful. 
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ORPHIUM FRUTESCENS. 



(Sbrubbj Orphinm.) 

<^'«"- Onto., 

PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Naharal Order, 

OENTIANACEJE. 



Gbmbric CHAMAcrmaL—Calpx divided into flye oouTez 
lobML Disk vary muoh ammlatod, altiiatod between 
the calyx and the oarolla. Corotta rotate, maroeeoent, 
with a five-oleft limb. SUuMns fiTe, deoUnato, inserted 
in the throat of the corolla. Antherg twisted, dehiaoeot, 
the fissures opening longitadlnally. OvoHtim partiaUy 
two-celled, with an indefinite number of oroles inserted 
on the margins of the Talves. Stfle distinct, deoidnous. 



frequently incurred ; the sUgma capitate or Ulobed at 
the Kpvx, CapntU two-TslTod, ona-celled, with rery 
minute seeds immeiged in the placentc. 

Spbcific CHAAACTSft.— PtafU rather a dwarf shrub, 
eveigreen. Leaves oblong-lanoeolate, TUloee or pubes- 
cent, with scabrous nuugins.— 1>« Cand, Prodr., t. ix. 

SYNOMYion. — Cftiroiito /htUseens, C. deeHssata, 
Rostlinia /^tsseens. 



Out of nearly sixtjfihironiM of numerous authors, about a dozen only are left in 

that genus by De CandoUe, in the arrangement of it in volume ix. of his " Prodro- 

mus." OrphiumfnOescens, widely known as Chironia dscvMoUi, and also Rosdinia 

fnUescens of some authors, is the only member, if we except two varieties of it, at 

present forming the genus, which was established by E. Meyer. 

The interesting greenhouse plant here depicted, though invested with the charm 
of novelty as feu* as its name is concerned — the one it now bears is not much known 
— cannot boast of it further, 1798 being given as the period of its introduction &om 
the Cape, of which it is a native. Under good management it grows into a close 
dwarf, but, if allowed, rather a large bush ; its branches are short, tolerably strong, 
well clothed with leaves, and bear their large handsome blossoms terminally in great 
profusion, through the latter summer months. When not in flower it is a nice 
evergreen, and plants are more attractive in either state if of medium rather than a 
large size. 

Of greenhouse plants we may remark that it is not a little surprising so few of 
them are planted in the open ground, in summer. There are few collections that do 
not, every season, furnish several specimens which, either from their too great size 
or old age, and consequent loss of vigour, are regarded as done with, but are year 
after year afforded a place out of mere respect, so to speak. Instead of treating 
them thus, it would be fiar better to turn them into the open beds or borders, or give 
them a shift, and plunge them in their pots. Again, there is often a superfluity in 
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number of some species, equally as much in the way as the latter, that could not be 
better disposed of than as alluded to. Those of these descriptions might be restored 
to the greenhouse again at the proper season if necessary, or at the approach t>f 
winter given shelter to preserve them for a like purpose another year. But, it may 
be, none similar to the above exist; still, it were quite worth while to insure that eveiy 
spring produces some, to put in appropriate situations ; the effect they create when 
&voured with so much freedom, whether planted as individual objects or groups, 
justify their being provided. There are not a few species only that succeed; for 
every greenhouse plant, if a little regard is paid to the selection of situation, 
preparation of soil, &c., will luxuriate in our climate during summer. 

A drawing of Orphium frutescens was taken from specimens obtained at Messrs. 
Henderson's, in July, 1844. It propagates and succeeds under treatment ordinarily 
bestowed upon plants of its class. 
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CROTALARIA VERRUCOSA. 



(Warted Crotakiia.) 



CUut. 
DIADELPHIA. 



Order. 
DECANDRIA. 



Natural Order. 
LEOUMINOSA. 



Gbmbbic Cbakactesl^CoIvx five-lobed, somewhat 
bilabiate, upper Up bifid, lower one trifld. VexiUum 
large, oordate. Red fUcate, acomlnated. FUamentt 
all oonnected with the sheath, oleft in front St^U 
bearded laterally, pubceoent. Legunu turgid, with the 
▼alTee Tentrlcose, usually many-eeeded, pedicellate- 

SpBcrric CRAnAcnB.— PtoitC an annual. StipuU* 
lunate^ dedinate; leave* oval, obtuse; branches 



acutely tetragonal ; racemtt terminal ; ovarie* villoua. 
CoroUa with the TexUlum greenish-white, streaked 
with pale-Uue inside, and with the wings obovate^ yel- 
lowish-white at the base ; the rest blue, and with the 
keel whitish, but yellowish at the point Antktrg yel« 
low.— 2>on*tf Oard. and Botany. 

Syhonvmis.— Crolatori'a earuieot C, anffutosa, C. 
acuminata f 



Crotalaria is a very numerous and widely-distributed genus ; about one hundred 
and fifty species are recorded as belonging to it, and as inhabiting the East and 
West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Mexico, &c. The same accounts state about 
the half to be annuals, two-thirds stoye-plants, near a fourth greenhouse, and the 
remainder hardy ; that few are remarkable for beauty ; and that the chief colours of 
the flowers are yellow, white, and purple, with some of intermediate tints. 

The present individual is of very old acquaintance, having been introduced more 
than a century ago ; is a native of the East Indies, and a plant of considerable 
interest, though not equally ornamental with the m^ority of those whose represen- 
tatives occupy our pages. In the temperate stove, the warmth of which, or that of 
a close greenhouse, it requires, it forms a rather dwarf bush, flowering freely in 
summer. When its blossoms are developed in partial shade, they come more blue 
than they would otherwise do. Botanists regard it as an annual, which, doubtless, 
it properly is, though under culture it succeeds and propagates as a perennial, 
perfecting seeds tolerably freely; hence, also, it can be grown as an annual. 

Such plants as Crotalaria verrucosa, notwithstanding they may possess few 
beauties, or be of minor interest, should be had in proportionate numbers in collec- 
tions where even really beautiful or ornamental things only are cared for ; not so 
much for their own sake as on account of the latter, whose excellence, by contrast, 
they are always instrumental in setting off to greater advantage. 
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Our drawing was taken last spring, from a plant in the stove of J. Cook, Esq., 
Brooklands, Blackheath Park. Loam and sandy peat, or leaf-mould, is suitable 
soil for the species to grow in. 

Krotalon, a Castanet, in allusion to the seeds of this genus rattling in their 
inflated pods, when the latter are shaken, furnishes the generic name. 
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PECULIARITIES OF PLANTS. 



Until the great question of the origin of *' mould " or mouldiuess upon plants 
be settled, it will be futile to make any positive assertion upon the subject. 
Microscopic research has appeared to prove that every species is a vegetable organic 
body, of a strictly Cryptogamic structure, but so entirely distinct from that of plants, 
commonly so called, as almost to sanction the opinion — once generally entertained, 
and still formed by persons who neither read nor investigate— that mould is the 
result of rottenness and decay. 

There is one general fact which may be safely adduced, before we quit the 
subject, it is this : — ^whatever may be the origin of mould (assuming that it is 
essentially $i fungus), each and every individual species or variety has its peculiar 
season of appearance and growth ; and whether it fix itself upon any living plant, 
or upon any effete matter as its appropriate medium of support, being deposited 
thereon by vivifying sporules floating in the air, or emerge from the body itself as 
an educt, in consequence of some change in the components of that body, certain 
it is that its appearance is arbitrary, and governed by some determinate, though 
unknown law. 

A new publication commenced September 5 th last, its title — " The Pharma- 
ceutical Times." In its third weekly number, pp. 45-7, there is an article written 
by Dr. Ayres of London, expressly upon the Disease of the Potato. As a whole it 
is excellent ; but there is one passage so relevant to the parasitic diseases of plants, 
that we venture to offer a considerable portion of it to the consideration of those 
cultivators who are curious in Cryptogamic Botany. 

In viewing the question whether parasitic fimgi are to be considered as a came 
or a concomitant of disease, Dr. Ayres considers it essential to inquire into the 
habits and growth of the fungi ; and he says — " For our present purpose we may 
divide these forms of vegetables into two classes ; those which infest living plants, 
and those which inhabit dead animal or vegetable matter. It is well known* that 
the greater part of the fungi live or grow on the earth, particularly where it has 
been well manured by the decay of large quantities of organic matter, or stumps of 
trees, or stems or other parts of dead plants ; but there are tribes, which like the 
entozQA*' {(EVTos unthiuy and {|a>a living beings) '* among animals, infest the living 
plant, or some particular organ of the plant. The smut of com and other plants, 
may be mentioned as an example. Their epiphytic fungi do not necessarily destroy 
the plant unless in excessive abundance, although in all cases they render it less 
vigorous ; or merely some part is destroyed as in the smut of wheat (Uredo segetum) 
where the ovary is filled with the sporules of the iiredo instead of the grain. There 
are other fungi which make their appearance on parts of the leaves which have 
become unhealthy, have lost their ordinary green, and turned brown or yellow, showing 
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a dimbiQtion of vitality of that portion of the leaf. The genus Botrytis belongs 
essentially to the division in which the plants are developed on dead animal or 
vegetable matter, on the putrid stems of herbaceous plants, for example. But one 
or two other species fix themselves on the half-dead spots of leaves and stems. The 
Botrytis parasitica, very abundant on Shepherd's Purse, (Capstda bursa pastoris,) 
occurs chiefly on parts already infected by the Uredo Candida, or late in the autumn, 
when the vegetative force is on the decline. Another species, Botiytis efiiisa, grows 
on spinach, and is said to prove very destructive, and on Chenopodium albidom; the 
appearance of the fungi is preceded by a yellow or brownish spot on the leaf, and 
the cellular tissue is nearly deprived of vitality before the fungus makes its 
appearance. We have then two sorts of fungi ; those which answer to the entozoA, 
which produce little inconvenience of the general functions of the plant, if not veiy 
numerous ; and those which inhabit the dead or dying portions of cellular tissue. 

''The mucorini, to which tribe tlie Botrytis belongs, is emphatically the inhabitant 
of putridity, and it ia only in a few rare cases that species of this tribe are found in 
living plants, and even then the parts they infect have either partially or wholly 
lost their vitality." 

Without further referring to the Botrytis or other fungous parasite, which had been 
seen upon some (not all) the leaves of infected potatoes, it is sufficient to say that 
Dr. Ayres is opposed to the idea, that to it is to be traced the origin of the 
malady. In fact, the conclusion appeara inevitable, since the practical gardener 
must be familiar with numberless examples of fungi, fixing them upon flowera, and 
fruits, and leaves in the garden and in the flower-houses, whenever a puncture, ah 
abrasion, a wound of any sort, provided it is followed by disease, or a decay of the 
surfjGU^e or tissue. Analogy is therefore b} no means wanting; and we much 
question whether there be one well-attested evidence of any plant becoming a prey 
to a mould, mildew, or other manifest fungus, until it be previously debilitated. 

To dismiss the subject of mould and mildew, it suffices to observe that to the 
amateur, the gentleman, or indeed any one who may possess but one or two flower- 
houses, it becomes a consideration of moment whether mere beauty of flower and 
foliage, can ever be deemed a compensation for constitutional liability to such 
sources of deformity? A plant, for instance, so lovely as Thtmhergia in most of its 
species and varieties, — though never perhaps infested with fungus, — is proverbially 
subject to acarus (plant spider) : for this reason it has been dismissed from some 
noble collections, and we now rarely see it. Two remarks apply to this subject. 
The first, we are aware, will be disputed by many who believe that a plant like 
Thunhergia will introduce its pest, and contaminate a whole house. Still we 
suggest tliat, with few exceptions, each plant has its peculiar insect ; a plant covered 
with acarus may stand almost close to a vine, without imparting one to its neigh- 
bour, which itself, in point of feet, is, under certain conditions, peculiarly liable to a 
black variety of acarus. 

Again, Thujibergia, if kept in that vigour of growth which it can attain, is rarely 
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infedted. The soil that appears to suit the plant completely is the black bog-earth 
of a trae peat or turbary (not heath-mould), mellowed by long exposure and turn- 
ing to the atmosphere. Still, though prevention and remedial operations may be 
successful, we again urge the propriety to reject any plant, from small collections, 
which may be justly considered susceptible of disease or attack. 

The common green- fly (aphis) is an exception, because the remedy by fumiga- 
tion is comparatiTely facile, and its application, as respects the carbonaceous matter 
dispersed throughout the house, is rather beneficial than otherwise. 

Enough has been said of an infliction which fortunately does not frequently &11 
upon the plants under glass ; but let it alight where it will, whether on living sub- 
jects or on others deprived of life in the ordinary acceptation of the word, the bulk 
and analogy of facts seem to prove that every parasitic fundus is an educt from vege- 
table tissue, diseased, or brought at least into an altered condition, either by accident 
or by the operation of natural agents at a particular season. The decline of the year, 
when vegetable vitality is at the ebb, is the period when such fungi usually aboimd. 

We now are arrived at that part of our proposed object which will be most 
directly useful to the greater number of our practical readers. Plants, in common 
with animals, are very liable to diseases. Bad treatment, incompatible soil, and 
other circumstances not consistent with their natural habit, may and do bring on an 
unhealthy condition ; one which by the undue application of water, for instance, is 
frequently indicated by a sickly yellow tinge of the leaves ; but independent of erro- 
neous treatment, the natural health becomes affected, the colour fades, growth, if it 
do not wholly cease, is weak and spindly, and the plant perishes. 

As causes are not revealed, it were vain to allude to remedies ; it is then of 
moment to inquire what are those plants which are found upon general experience 
to be rarely susceptible of disease, or of injury from insects or mildew ; for it is cer- 
tain that a select collection of healthy subjects is much preferable to one of larger 
extent wherein malady and foulness *are but too likely to occur. 

It is impossible to offer an opinion upon new and rare plants, which now are 
introduced by hundreds yearly ; but a notion of general habits may be pretty cor- 
rectly formed by observation of certain types. 

The whole tribe of Geraniums is in the early spring of some years exposed to the 
attack of an aphis; this was proved to a perplexing extent, we believe in 1840, after 
a mild and wet winter. If neglected, the insects will run throughout a whole house 
with a degree of surprising rapidity ; but they may be destroyed by the fumigation 
already alluded to ; therefore the retention of this beautiful tribe must be indispens- 
able ; no greenhouse collection being complete without it. As however the Oerania 
approach to the nature of succulents, they rarely admit of intermixture with the hard- 
wiooded, hair-rooted tribes. 

Such are the greater number of those very beautiful plants which rank among 
the " Heaths" (Ericeai), and the " Epacris" (Epacridea) families. Fortunately, 
though requiring peculiar and refined treatment, they are little affected by malady 
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or insect ; therefore may always be introduced with confidence ; bat» as before said, 
they ought not to be intermixed with succulents like the Oerama, ddcedaria, and 
other free-rooters, which demand constant attention to repotting with rich decompos- 
able matters; for whateyer persons who are ignorant of physiolc^cal structure 
and chemical principles may think or say, there is shrewd reason to conjecture that 
the gases from the soil and those ejected from the leaves of such rank growers, 
exert a mischievous influence upon the foliage of all other plants of a habit totally 
dissimilar. 

As to succulents proper — ^Aloes, Cacti, Stapelia, Mesembiyanthemums, Ac., &c. 
— ^they transpire but little, and therefore produce but a trifling influence upon the 
atmosphere of a house ; yet, though not conunonly remarked, many of the species 
are greedily devoured by snails and slugs. Even the EpipkyUum ^ciosiasknum, 
with its tremendous armature of spines, becomes an easy prey to the snail, by which 
it is pierced and bored full of holes, with impunity to the molluscous vermin. 

In the stove, or warmer flower-house, there are several tribes, of great beauty, 
which are apt to sufler from the scale turtle or ooocus, and mealy insects. Such are 
the Orange and Lemon, plants which, if once touched, become covered with scale : 
the poisonous, but most lovely Nerium, in all its varieties, and the Cape Jasmine 
{Gardenia)^ are also in the like predicament. It is not easy to dislodge the enemy 
completely, yet a brush with a lather of soft soap and plenty of soft water will keep it 
in check, but the case admits of no neglect. The mealy scale is still more insidious 
and injurious, and WBshing with innoxious fluid is the only safe remedy. Every one 
should avoid chemical solutions, particularly those of the metallic salts. Some are 
absolutely poisonous ; and thus it has been proved that stems of the Orange, and 
other firm-wooded shrubs absorb fluids ; for a rery little arsenic has killed a plant 
in the course of a few hours. 

All the plants of the Gesnera family are worthy of every caw ; they are rarely 
injured or infected ; though aphis has occasionally been observed. By watching the 
development of roots from leaves, parts of leaves, or cuttings, particularly those of 
GloodnUif a great deal of structural knowledge may be obtained : all the AehirMues, 
also, are charming and safe plants. The good old Hibiseus roaa sin£nms, in all its 
varieties, single and double, has never been rivalled ; but the approach of aphis upon 
the young shoots must be jealously watched, otherwise, hundreds of tender leaves 
will fall, and then not one healthy shoot can be procured. 

^achynanthm. — The plants of this genus axe of easy culture, and beautiful in 
foliage and flower : they approach, but do not belong to the epiphytes or parasites ; 
the Hoyas also are extremely fragrant and of singular structure : we know of no dis- 
ease to which they are liable. Enough has been said to warn and encourage — ^but 
the subject could be extended to a hundred pages. 
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CONIFERS AND TAXADS. 

The above Anglicised terms are adopted from Dr. Lindley's recent work, *' The 
Vegetable Kingdom ; " they are that author s English expressions for his Natural 
Orders, Pinaoem and Taxticea, which include the better known one, Conifers. The 
trees and shrubs comprising this Order have gradually risen into favour, and now 
occupy a very elevated position in the esteem of those who concern themselves about 
plants and trees, about having features of interest in their pleasure grounds, and the 
beauties of the landscape. Every planting season of late years has brought 
increased proof that this is the case ; hence, if only on these grounds, there is suf- 
ficient reason why we should occupy some space with a notice of the fEunily, and 
furnish useful information respecting its management. There are other inducements 
to do 80 : the noble character of some of the tribe, the interest attaching to others on 
account of what we learn respecting the dimensions they attain to and position they 
occupy naturally ; the great usefulness of many ; and, what chiefly brings them within 
our province, the greater or less ornamental character of ahnost every species ; in some 
the most beautiful slendemess of form and grace of habit prevailing ; a greater num- 
ber are distinguished for compactness and regularity of growth ; others again have 
features of grandeur entirely original ; their colours, too, as if nothing should be 
wanting to complete the catalogue of interesting qualities they possess, are compara- 
tively rich in contrast; the silvery green, and variegation of white and green, 
opposing itself to the darkest and most gloomy shades of that colour, is an accumu- 
lated amount of peculiarly interesting features which no other class of vegetable 
productions, whose beauty does not consist in their floral organs, can lay claim to the 
possession of, and sufficient to entitle its possessors, as they severally are suitable, 
not only to adorn our flower-gardens and grounds, but to conduct us as avenues to 
mansions, to occupy appropriate positions in our parks, and form our woods. Thus 
much we have written by way of introduction to our subject, and to convey to those 
little acquainted with ConiferB, &c., what their properties, as far as our object is 
concerned, are. 

Hitherto little has appeared in this work having reference to the subjects of this 
essay ; at page 63 of vol. vii., is an article (*' General Treatment of the Genus 
Pinttf,") consisting principally of instructions for raising Pines from seed, a few 
remarks on the soil and situation they affect, of the most appropriate situations to 
plant them in, &c., in short, all was then said that was necessary at the period, 
when species were raised annually by dozens or scores, that now yearly appear in 
thousands and ten thousands in Nurseries. An evil complained of in tbe paper 
already mentioned, was one arising out of the practice of inducing seeds of Conifers 
to germinate and spring up, by subjecting them to a high temperature, which not 
only produced a tenderness and delicacy of disposition in plants so raised, but also 
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caused numbers to damp off ; like results are attendant upon similar prantioes still ; 
and there are other evils flowing from the same source, whose ill efiects might 
be enlarged upon, were it not for the iaxst that as far as culturists generally are 
concerned, it is a matter of little importance, they having nothing to do with plants 
at this stage of their existence ; the nurseryman is tlie party whose interests are 
affected by the prevalence of such mischief ; and besides, evils of this kind suggest 
both their prevention and cure : the Latter is aocomplished, where it may have been 
necessary to employ warmth to start the seeds, — and gentle heat can be advantar 
geously resorted to, if it is judiciously applied, though upon the whole its aid is best 
dispensed with, — ^by hardening the young plants off as gradually and quickly as 
possible ; and the former by simply allowing seeds time to vegetate without any 
stimulating process being practised. What was formerly, and is now, stated 
respecting the rearing of Pinuses from seed is equally applicable to similarly 
producing plants of each species in the order. 

The preceding observations are a suitable introduction to those required on an- 
other point in managing Conifers, <fec., generally, but more particularly the larger 
growing kinds. Plants, we have had occasion to notice already, in a universo] view 
of the case, are in the hands of Nurserymen through the younger stages of tlieir 
growth ; the period they remain there is not regulated by any fixed rules ; longer 
time is required to produce saleable plants of some species than of others : all the 
while, however, they do continue, owing to circumstances most will understand the 
nature of, they unavoidably can only be allowed just sufficient root-room to enable 
them to make bare progress. This necessarily is the case with all nursery plants 
kept in pots, and the effect of such a course of treatment upon each individual is 
productive of and recognisable by tlie same features. The ill consequences it is the 
forerunner of, unless counteractive measures be taken, are of no small magnitude, 
and would be greater, did not the same agency which tends to their production also 
originate a state of things whose advantages greatly qualify the measures by which 
they are brought about. We may briefly glance at what these are : in the case of 
plants similar to those of which we write, (Pinuses, &c.,) which are tender or ima- 
gined to be so, no better method could be taken to give their organisation a solidity, 
and their character a hardiness, the most fltted to test their capability of withstand- 
ing cold, than the process we spoke of as being carried on by the practice prevailing 
in nurseries. Among flowering plants, too, it is the agent that induces a fructiferous 
disposition, causing perhaps many things to flower at an age and size that renders 
them doubly interesting, and which would not otherwise bloom for years. To return 
to the way in which Conifers, &c. are injuriously affected by being kept long in 
small pots, we proceed to remark, it arises from the majority of the Order having 
long, string-like roots, that have but a very slight disposition to branch and throw 
out rootlets and fibres, and that, consequently, when confined in a small compartment, 
as a small pot, in elongating creep round and round its inside, forming a series of 
complicated coils, which stretch round the ball of earth ; these joints extract 
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nutritions matter from as it were so many tightened wires, which cannot unaided 
become slack or alter their position, whether the plant which bears them is repeatr 
edly shifted into larger pots or tubs, or planted in the open ground. This circum- 
stance respecting the roots of the plants of this £Euml7 may seem of little moment, 
but in reality it is not so. From such a simple cause alone we have known strong, 
many years old plants of the Chilian Pine, {Aratuxiria imhricata), though planted out 
under the most favourable circunastances of soil, &c., remain almost quite inactive for 
years ; and when they had at length formed sufficient new roots to enable them to 
start, they did not do so till all their lower branches had become so stunted that no 
further development of consequence was made by them ; therefore had the destruc- 
tion of the real synmnetryand beauty of the future specimen been accomplished. Its 
effects usually show themselves in this way, but there are also other results ; a re- 
markable instance of which is, the case of several Pinasters, {Pinus Pinaster) rooted 
up by violent wind, notwithstanding they were growing together in a sufficiently large 
mass to protect each other, and were further sheltered by full-grown forest trees 
closely adjoining. 

The specimens had attained as great dimensions as fifteen feet in height, and 
nearly as much in diameter ; they had grown rapidly, being in excellent loam, and 
had abundance of roots, the main ones of which still remained in the shape they had 
been forced into at the time of their formation, in pots of a few inches in diameter, 
and therefore had little hold of the soil ; hence the destruction of the trees. It may 
he that any one pretending to have a knowledge of gardening matters would not 
have committed the roots of plants to the soil which were in so fettered a condition 
as those must have been which the above-mentioned plants bore when they were 
planted ; at least, they ought not, by any means, to have done so ; but it not unire- 
quently happens that other than strictly professional people interest themselves in 
such things; therefore ought points like these to have attention directed to them in 
proportion as their observance is of importance or otherwise, leaving wholly out of view 
any knowledge of who is to profit by their elucidation. The com:se which ought to 
be pursued in planting Conifers, &c., when any of these root-bound plants are met 
with, is simply the complete disentanglement and thorough spreading properly out of 
every root, however difficult a task it may be. It is most easily and effectually accom- 
plished by washing all the soil away from the whole mass of roots, thereby leaving 
them clear and traceable without difficulty in the complicated confusion they too 
often get into. In finally fixing the plant in the position it is to occupy, if its 
dimensions are such as to require it, a stake should be provided and it fastened 
permanently thereto, the roots afterwards being arranged and carefully covered with 
soil. A plant thus treated, whether it be introduced to a pot again or to the open 
ground, may require a good deal of water the first season after planting, may want 
shading from powerful sun, possibly would lose some of its foliage, and make little 
progress the first year or two, but let it once get established, and it enters on a new 
career of existence, and eventually, in a highly satisfactory manner, proves that the 
additional trouble taken with it has by no means been thrown away. 
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On the kind of soil most suitable for Comfen^ kc,, it may be well briefly 
to lemark, that no Yeiy particular selection is neceasaiy; pure loam is that which 
they most delight in^ and naturally, we know, they succeed to a considerable 
extent in peat It is not, however, the soil they actuaUy root into, so much as the 
subsoil or under-strata, that conduces to their wel&re ; if that within a foot or 
eighteen inches of the surfeu^e is chalk, limestone, or any other rock, it matters not 
how low or how elevated the situation, there Cowijen^ &c. will be most at home 
and flourish in a remarkably luxuriant manner. A small phmtation of common 
Spruce and Scotch Firs {AJbiu exceUa and Tinm gylvestrU), in which those trees 
display a luxuriance rarely met with, occurs to our recollection, and which we will 
give a short account of, as an illustration of the correctness of what we advance upon 
this head. 

The site of the plantation is a position apparently the veiy reverse of appro- 
priate for Coni/era, being low, but an examination of its soil discovers that appear- 
ances are no criterion in this instance ; it is found to be eighteen inches or so in depth, a 
poor brown loam resting on a limestone rock, fragments of whose substance constitute 
a third of the material the trees are rooting into ; they were planted at the usual 
distance asunder, and afterwards, as they grew, repeatedly thinned out ; but notwith- 
standing, by the time they had attained an altitude of from fifteen to twenty feet, had 
extended nearly as much in diameter at their base, and formed a dose thicket by the 
individual trees commingling their branches with those of each other. A relation of 
fiEU^ts like these have a direct bearing upon our subject by showing what kind of situa- 
tion, as far as their welDaa^ is dependent upon their roots, CantferSy Ac. admirably 
succeed in. It should be understood, we are not very solicitous about the welfare of 
a Spruce or Scotch Fir, but would have our readers learn that the conditions of soil 
and situation under which either luxuriates are equally feivourable to a similar attain- 
ment by the most beautiful species in this valuable Order. We are well aware 
naturally provided situations, appropriate in the requisite particular, are very seldom 
met with in pleasure-grounds or within their precincts, but that does not render a 
knowledge that such situations are most suitable less valuable, but rather on the 
contrary enhances its worth, for, possessing it, we are enabled to set about producing 
the state of things we require. A locality in which moisture is stagnant, either in 
the soU or atmosphere, is very unsuited to the growth of Conifen, &c, ; the soil^ 
however, chiefly, should be free of this element in excess, and if it is not the case 
naturally with any in which it is desired to have them, it m\ist be rendered so. The 
proper way of planting, that is, elevating the individual planted by placing it on a 
mound of earth, considerably raised above the surrounding surface, much enhances 
the certainty that injurious influences do not arise, having wet for their origin. 
Planting in this way too is of further importance. But first to cumplete what we 
have to say of planting : it may be thought that raising a mound of soil e^teen 
inches to two feet high, and of proportionate extent in circumference, would be inad- 
missible on a level lawn, or in other conspicuous points of view ; it is not however 
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the cttse, in consequence of the habit of Conifers^ &c.y rendering it necessary, which 
wonld be conspicuously evident as the specimen progressed towards the dimensions 
it finally may reach, and made increased derelopment of its natural character. Of 
the formation and afterward dealing with this mound there is something to be said. 
The site whereon it is raised should be broken up, principally for the benefit of the 
plant, which, finally planted and secured, eyerything should be left as smooth as 
possible ; and where the operation has been performed on the lawn, the raised part 
should be turved over, leaving a circular space uncovered about the stem of the 
specimen, varying in extent according to its size. In the course of time the moimd 
wiU become less, and eventually seem to be small in proportion' to the tree, which 
should be corrected by a greater space being broken up, and more soil added 
laterally ; it will then finally appear to be growing on a gently-rising naturally- 
fenced eminence. 

Of the planting of individuals or groups of Conifers, Sec., so that they appear in 
place and characteristically associated, we have yet to treat. Next to any plant being 
healthy and flourishing, this is the most important point connected with it, and with 
lio one or many species is it of more consequence than with those which compose the 
orders of which we write. It is not unusual for persons when they receive a new or 
valuable plant, to plant or place it in some favourite spot, regardless of however 
little or much it may be appropriate for the situation, or the situation for it : this has 
been greatly too much the case widi Conifers, &c. ; we know of numerous instances where 
all harmony has been destroyed, and true taste done violence to, by want of attention in 
this respect. The species in these orders we have seen are very much varied in habit ; 
some grow continually so neat that if their sise did not interfere they would scarcely 
seem out of character on the chimney-piece of a dining-room ! There are others as much 
of an opposite habitude as to convey the idea that they could only be at home in the most 
romantic forest. A knowledge of this, then, it is which should guide the judgment of 
whoever decides the point of situation, in introducing a Conifer, &c,, to their garden. 
Those of the first class, the neat and elegant habited species of which the Upright Juniper 
{Juniperus excelsa) among small things, and the Chilian Pine of large species, are 
examples — complete, delightful objects in themselves — may be admitted to central 
positions, or uniformly placed in the most highly kept select parterre, or any other 
choice part of the groimds, and in gardens generally, wherever a space in some 
measure sufficient to enable them to appear to advantage can be allowed. Quite 
reverse is it with those of an opposite character, as the Ponderous, and Mr. Sabine's 
Pine {Pintu ponderosa and P. Sabiniana) ; they also are truly fine, but lack that 
completeness as individuals others possess in so remarkable a degree. Their features 
of interest and beauty requires contrasting with other species to make it appear 
evident and understood ; therefore it follows that the class we are considering should 
be planted in groups, or have large tracts devoted to them, if they are to be 
judiciously disposed. The selection of sites for such groups and tmcts requires, too, 
a greater exeroiBe of judgment than may be imagined ; for if these open, straggling, 
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or romantic habited kinds cannot, from their style of character, be admitted to 
polished, circumscribed, or seemingly confined residences, as individuals, the same 
reason must exclude them from such, or anything approaching such, as collections 
and families ; and it must strike any one that, were this principle strictly carried out, 
it would be equivalent to excluding a great proportion of the species in these Orders 
altogether from our gardens. This, of course, is fully admitted and acknowledged by 
explaining that the object in view is to fix attention on correct principles, by ascending 
to view them from the highest point of vision, thereby preparing ourselves the more 
correctly and gracefully to descend and proceed in carrying out true principles in 
degree, at least, and to the extent circumstances will permit. 

In reducing the principles in question to practice, we should do so by avoiding 
as positions for Conifers ^ &c., whether single specimens or as collections of the 
kinds we are dealing with, any situation with an air of confinement or restraint 
about it ; also putting them in contact with any object that creates the idea that it 
might interfere with their ultimate development and prevent them extending favour- 
ably into view. Of course it would be a pity that a partiality for Confers, &c,f 
should not be indulged where such objections as these only exist, to prevent their 
being had. Indeed they do not interfere with pleasure derivable from possession 
alone, though they do if real satisfaction from growing them also ia the object in 
view. In planting a collection of Conifers, &c., a knowledge of the dimensions they 
reach in a state of nature, should in some measure be the criterion of what space to 
allow each kind ; if not as much can be spared as is sufficient for every specimen 
when it arrives at maturity, all possible to allow should be given, for there are very 
few of the larger species in the Orders that wiU bear removal afi>er they have 
attained any considerable dimensions. Placing valuable species, or others, where 
they are permanently to remain, are included more particularly under the latter 
directions, and especially those whose full development of character is any concern. 
Many kinds are liable to great injury from being exposed to strong winds, which have 
a very disastrous effect, by compelling the development of specimens to take 
irregular and uncouth directions, and indeed quite preventing them from growing as 
they are naturally inclined. 

The proper general planting-season of any Conifers^ &c., is, without question, 
through the autumn ; and those plants that require treating as has been directed, in 
consequence of the confinement of their roots, should have it done and be planted at 
that season ; as also should only then be moved any rather large specimens. Plants 
growing in pots and that can be turned out without their roots requiring molestation, 
may be planted at any time, but would be benefited by being so treated in the 
autumn. Further remarks on this highly interesting &mily are postponed till a 
future Number. 
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NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR OCTOBER. 

Ade'iiium Hou'nqhkl. a cnrious plant from Aden, presented by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company to the Horticultoral Society, in whose garden it flowered last June. << It 
forms one or two fleshy stems, like those of a PtumAeriOf on the top of a club-footed protuberance, 
and these stems divide sparingly into a few dumpy branches, each bearing two or three leaves only. 
Its rate of growth is so slow that half a century is not too great an age to assign to such an indi- 
vidual as that now represented. Its appearance is the more singular, because firom its leafless, 
stunted branches there appear many very handsome rose-coloured flowers, bordered with crimson, 
and fully two inches long." — Bot Beg., 54. 

.^schtna'nthus Lobbia^nvs. ** Splendid as is the present species of JStekynanih^u" remarks 
Sir W. Hooker, ** this figure will soon be followed by that of an allied one, jS. pulcher, not less 
beautiful, and both imported by Mr. Veitch, of the Nursery, Exeter, through the medium of his 
collector, Mr. Thomas [William] Lobb, from Java. They are there probably Epiphytes, therein 
resembling many Orchideous plants ; and seem to be amongst the most brilliant of the vegetation 
of that fertile country. Like the Orchideous Epiphytes, too, they seem to be by no means diflBcult 
of cultivation in a moist stove, and they are assuredly very free flowerers. Of all the species with 
which we are acquainted, however, and there are not a few which we possess in our herbaria, the two 
now alluded to are certainly the most striking, the present especially so, from the strong contrast 
between the purplish-black calyx and the brilUant hue of the corolla." [A desirable plant, flower- 
ing very freely, and an Immense length of time. Noticed at page 165, as an unnamed species.] — 
Boi. Mag^ 4261. 

Biussavo'la Diobta'na. <<This very singular plant was mtroduced from Honduras by Mrs. 
McDonald, and by that lady given to Edward St Vincent Digby, Esq., with whom it flowered 
last July, at Blinteme, in Dorsetshire. Its huge, yellowish-white flowers are as sweet as those of 
Amde» odonxtwn ; and the hirgest measure nearly three inches in diameter. The neck of the 
ovary, which is cunieulate in a remarkable degree, is full four inches long. We have not seen the 
pollen-maases of the plant, but it is so much like Br. glaiuca in habit, that we entertain little doubt 
of their belonging to the same genus. There are, however, some peculiarities in the structure of 
this plant, which must not be lost sight of. Its anther-bed has no fringes or other process at the 
edge, but is deeply sunk and guarded behind by a long subulate tooth, which curves over the 
anther, and the stigma has three linear foveae, which all open into one compressed stigmatic pas- 
sage."— .Bof. Reg, 53. 

CrpRiPE'Diuif iBAPEA^NVM. Dt. Lindlcy observes : — ^''The annexed figure, taken from a plant 
belonging to M. Hugo Finck, in the temporary possession of the Horticultural Society, does scanty 
justice to this noble species. It is indeed a faithful representation of what appeared at the 
Society's garden ; but we have now before us a specimen collected in Mexico, near the town of 
Irapeo, which has two flowers more than twice the size open at the same time, and two more 
ready to expand. It looks like a gigantic form of the downy yellow Ladtfa SHpper (C pubescerui) 
of the United States.**-— ^of. J2^., 58. 

Clb'matis smilacifo^ua. << A fine but very little known species of Traveller's Joy with large 
scandent stems, handsome undivided leaves, marked with frt>m five to seven nerves, much 
resembling those of some SmUax; large paniculated racemes of dioecious or monoecious flowers, 
having singularly revolute sepals, dark rusty brown and downy without, almost black and glabrous 
withhi. Four allied species with these characters have been described by Blume and Wallich, 
but which, judging from the diagnoses of the authors, as weU as by herbarium specimens, might 
reasonably be united into one, the original tmUacifoUa of Dr. Wallich, from Nepal. Of the 
identity of our plant, introduced from Java to the stoves of this country (where it flowers in June 
and July)," Sir W. J. Hooker says, ^ I have satisfied myself by comparison with authentic 
spedmens. The Clematis, n. 1006 of Zollinger's Java Plants, seems quite to agree with the CI. 
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gianduloia of Bltime, but I can in no way dittingiiiah it from CI, mnUacifdia. The OL 
of Blume is probaMj a misprint for imUacifolia, and intended to be oonaidered the piaat of 
Wallich. And lastly, of the ClematU aubpeUata of Dr. Wallich, from Taroy, tiiat disdngmshed 
author observes that it differs from Of. unilacifolia only < in its having subpdtato, broad cordate 
leaves, in the panicles being shorter, the sepals ovate.' " — Bot. Mag., 4259. 

Caltcoto'me spino'sa. ^ A pretty shrob, capable of withstanding the ordinary winters in the 
open border, but injured by severe ones. It grows freely in any dry, loamy soil, and flowers in 
June ;" has small leaves, and bears its rather large^ yellow flowers in great profusion. ''It 
occurs in a wild state in various parts of the South of Europe and Barbary^ on stony or rooky 
hills." Synonymes, OtfUiuB ipiwmu, Oenuta ipinota, Spartiwn tpmomm, — Bot, Beg., 55. 

Ct'clahen littoba^le. ^ Roots of this plant, coUected, we believe, at the Lake of Como, were 
presented by Mr. Bentham to the Horticultural Society, in whose garden one or two have sur- 
vived and flowered. It is mentioned as a variety of O. Ewropcsum, by Mr. (vordon, in his paper on 
Cfydamens, published in the Oardenenf ChrfmicU (1843, p. 660), in whidi all the known garden 
species are mentioned. It is as hardy as any of the sorts, and thrives in sandy loam and leaf 
mould, but can only be multiplied by Beeda In some respects it approaches C covm, especially 
in its perfectly undivided leaves and short flowers ; but although the latter are short, tiiey are 
very much longer than in C, coum, and the leaves are spotted and differently shaped.''-— J9ol. 
Beg., 56. 

FcGo'sTA HAKBXFo^LiA. ^ A lovcly lubiscoid plant," Sir William Hooker writes, ** flowering 
at an early period of growth, bearing copious large blossoms of a rich lilae-puiple, with a deep 
red-purple eye surrounding the long staminal column, and these flowers, contrary to what is usual 
in the Hibiscus family, remaining many days expanded. This most desirable shrub was intro- 
duced by Messrs. Lucombe and I'ince, being raised by them from Swan River seeds, in the spring 
of 1846. In the summer the plants flowered profusely. An allied species (if it be really distinct) 
is the Bihiacus lilctcinus of Lindl., Boi. Beg,, t. 2009, from the same region of Australia ; but the 
leaves of the latter are broader, and the corolla is destitute of the deep purple eye which gives 
such a brightness to the blossoms of the present species. Strangely enough, Walpers retains 
IF. hakecefoliiu in Hibiscus, and refers H, lHaeiMus to Lagmtana of Don, whereas a very sligfat 
inspection will show that both are naturally placed in the genus Fugosia, of which the character is 
given at tab. 4218 of the present volume." An erect, tall, not much branching, ^abrous shrub, 
with distant, very variable (bipinnatifid and trifid) leaves, whose segments are linear. Flowers 
axillary, borne in August — Bot, Mag,, 4260. 

GoMPHOLO^BiuM vENC'sTUM. ''A lovcly groeuhouse plant, from South-west Australia, first 
detected by Mr. Brown. Mr. Frazer gathered it in King Geoi^'s Sound, and Mr. Drummond 
sends specimens and seeds frvm the Swan River settlement From the latter, Messrs. Lucombe 
and Pince have raised plants, which produced their copious corymbs of rich purple flowers in 
July, 1 845. In the dried state the leaflets have a singularly rugose and almost beaded appearance, 
from the shrinking of the parenchyme between the transverse veins." A rather dwarf, erect- 
growing, slender-branched shrub, with remote, alternate, pinnate leaves, whose pinnae are linear. 
—Bot, Mag., 4258. 

Nv'MPUiBA dbnta'ta. " From the rich collection of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, Exeter. 
The roots were brought from Sierra Leone by Mr. Whitfield, and produced their handsome 
flowers in the aquarium of the stove in August 1846. Aquatic plants are, generally speaking, 
widely dispersed, and not a little variable, so that it behoves us to adopt new species among them 
with great caution. There can be no doubt that the plant here figured is nearly allied to the 
celebrated Nympkcea Lotus, an inhabitant of the Nile, figured in Andrews' < Botanist's Repository,' 
tab. 391, and to N, thermalis, D. C, a native of Hungary, represented in Sims' 'Botanical 
Magazine,' t. 797, (under the name of N, Lotus) ; but if those delineations be accurate, the 
present is surely a different species, as well as an inhabitant of a widely different country ; or, if 
the same, then are the plates most inaccurate, for neither in the base of their calyx, nor on the 
under side of the leaf is there any similarity. Our plant seems to be unquestionably the N. tlentata 
of Schumacher and Thonning, above quoted, which is a native of still waters on the coast of 
Guinea ; and we have therefore so called it The singularly prominent and glabrous venation on 
the under side of the leaf, (similar to that of Bwyakferox, and of the Victoria regia), the krge 
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flowers, and the calyx striped green and white, together with the white base of the calyx, and the 
peculiar contraction there, are characteristic of the present qpedes.'* The petals are numerous, 
white, and the « stamens and stigmas yellow." — Bot. Mag., 4257. 

Plebo^ma b'lboans. *' A plant of great beauty, with copious, glossy, strongly-nerved foliage, 
and flowers of a large size, and a peculiarly splendid colour, to the rich velvety purple of whose 
hue no pencil can do justice. It is a native of the Organ Mountains, growing at an elevation of 
4500 feet, where it was first detected by Mr. Grardner (n. 405 of his collection), and subsequently 
by Mr. W. Lobb, who sent it to Mr. Veitch. In that gentleman's nursery, at Exeter, it bore its 
splendid blossoms in June, 1846." — Bot. Mag,, 4262. * * 

Pilu'hna la'xa. << This new and very distinct genus of Ordiids has been hitherto known 
only from the account given of it in the miscellaneous matter of this work for 1844, at No. 74, 
where, speaking of the present species, it is remarked that its general i4>pearance may be xmder- 
stood by its having been mistaken for a IHdiCpUia. Its flowers are produced in loose, erect 
racemes, out of broad, obtuse, short membranous spotted bracts. The stalks and ovary are an 
inch-and-a-half long ; the latter with three very stout and strong ribs. The sepals and petals are 
a pale watery green, erect, linear-lanceolate, equal, faintly tinged with purple. The lip is cream- 
colour, rolled round the column at the base, to which it is also united at the lower end. The 
column has a singular fringed hood, overlymg the anther, and a nearly vertical stigma closed in 
by fleshy inflected cheeks. In these circumstances it differs from AtpoMia, to which the genus is 
nearly akin." Discovered in the woods of Popayan, by Mr. Hartweg, and flowered in the garden 
of the Horticultural Society, in the autumn of 1845.^J?o<. Beg,, 57. 



NEW OR INTERESTING PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED IN THE PRINCIPAL "METROPOLITAN 

NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

AcHiME^Es FO&uo'sA. A charmiug plant, in all respects Eomilar to A, eoednea and rosea, except 
in the colour of its flowers, which are much deeper and more vivid in their prevailing hue than 
those of the latter, and have at their throat small, rich, brownish markings. It has flowered with 
the Messrs. RoUisson, and has, we believe, been received by them from the Continent. 

Fu'cHSiA sek&atifo'lia. The majority of those who have grown this Fudiaia have found it is 
not so free to flower as other species and varieties, and such defect has been regarded as disposi- 
tional ; it is not, however, the case, which was proved by specimens exhibited at the Regent Sfxeet 
Rooms of the Horticultural Society. In the course of the season, both large and small have been 
sent, loaded with flowers ; the latter so late as the beginning of October. The shyness in question 
is attributable to the course of culture applied to it having been of too stimulating a nature. 

GESSEfRA oorda'ta. A Very Etrong-growing species, wholly very woolly ; has large, opposite, 
cordate, bluntiy-serrated leaves, and bears its flowers in a terminal, leafy panicle of great size. 
The flowers are the shape of those of O, Oooperi and allied species, and a very pale, clear, scarlet 
colour. It has flowered in a stove at the Exotic Nursery, and is a fine thing. 

Giuffi'nia intbrme^dia. This stove plant differs from its near ally, O. hyacinthina, in being 
altogether more slender, having narrower leaves and longer flowers, but fewer of them in the 
umbel ; the segments of the corolla are more narrow, and their colours much paler, though they 
are arranged in a similar manner. It has flowered in the Tooting Nursery. 

Hoy'a cahpanula^ta. This is a somewhat slender-branched climber, differing much from its 
congeners in having larger flowers and not at all fleshy leaves ; the latter are rather distant, 
opposite, ovate-acuminate, and dark green. The flowers grow from the axils of the leaves, on 
slender peduncles, in considerable quantities, have a corolla more than half an inch in diameter, 
bell-shaped, shining, wax-like, greenish-yellow, or cream coloured. The specimen under notice, 
sent from Exeter by Messrs. Veitch, to the October meeting of the Horticultural Society in Regent 
Street, was not large, and did not evidence a free flowering disposition ; but that is not much 
criterion of what the species, which has been recentiy introduced by Messrs. Veitch, may do when 
it has been longer under the influence of cultivation. It is an interesting plant. 

Liif BioiA sPECio'sA. As Tronudofffia wpedoaa, this plant was sent, in September, to the Regent 
Street Rooms of the Horticultural Society, by Messrs. Veitch. De Candolle gives it the name of 
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lAMigia, It is a luUiTiB of Javm, and has beoi reeentlj reeeiTed firam HMnoe by the aboTe gtentle- 
men ; is an weet-f^wing, bairj, aoft-wooded store plant, with laxge, opposite, orate-acmiuxiate 
lesTeSy prodadng flowen at almost evccy aadl of tiie latter. Tlie flowers eome in great abandanoe, 
are borne on short pedicels growing in twos and threes and iq>wards, firam the end of a nifaer 
longer pednneie, and hare a widely tnbolar, i^pproadiing fnnnel-sbaped, oordDa;, with a afMreading 
white limb, solphnr-ooloared throat, and light porple tnbe. Two varieties were present ; one a 
cat specimen, with darker-tnbed flowers than the other. It is a striking thing, in conseqnence of 
the diserepanej be t ween the size of the flowers and leayes, and the opposite cdoors residing in 
each flower. * 

Lahta'na mu*tabius. Very few may be aware how excellent a flower-garden plant this is ; 
therefore we here take an opportunity of direetii^ attention to it as soeh. It is usually coltiTated 
in the stoye^ and growing in its border, or in pots, it is a Tory pretty liTdy-looking thing, bat 
not at all comparable with what it becomes when planted in the open ground ; there, in peat earth 
or the ordinary soil of the parterre, it grows from » foot to ei(^teen inches high, and laterally as 
much as coold be desired; gets Tory dose and bushy, and produces its heads of flowers in immense 
profiuion ; the latter, from the varying colours each exhibits, creates, eqpecisHy when the son is 
shining upon them, a more charming effect than can be imagined — quite equal to, and more 
interesting tiian, any other plant with inflorescence of similar coloura To the flower-garden, then, 
either as % mass in the parterre, or as a border plant, X. wnteMif is indiqpensable ; we were not 
aware that such is the case till a recent visit to an establishment in the neig^booxhood of London 
convinced us. Lamtama Sdiowiama, too often standing about gardens as if it bad no suitable 
station, has long been familiar to us as equal to any Verbena in point of hardinesB, habit, and 
production of bloom (except that it does not throw up such large truaaes), for the purpose in 
question, and no doubt other ^>ecies wfll do equally well in the open ground. In trying any 
there it should be remembered they ought not to be translated direct from the stove, and that a 
little preparation of soil will be greatly in their favour. L SeUo¥riama is beautifnlly adapted for 
trailing over rockwork, and, in common with similar plants, has this valuable property— that it 
continues, when growing out of doors, to increase in beauty up to the period of its destruction by 
frost, instead of ceasing to display it, as do many perennials at the dose of summer weather. 

Passiflo^ra LmucHifzii. Bearing this name, a very handsome Pamfiora has bloomed in a 
stove at Messrs. RollisBons'. It may be said to be a very superior edition of P, KermaSmOy as it 
has leaves like those of that species in shape, but thrice thdr size and not of the same hue under^ 
neath, and flowers wholly larger, whoee petals are similar, though deeper in colour than P. Ker- 
mmna^t. The ray approaches that of P^fragrtmt, Its habit is vigorous, and it is a free bloomer. 

Raphistb'iima pulche'lla. In one of their stoves, the Messrs. Knight and Perry have 
flowered this fine climber. It is a fit associate for the well-known beautiful StefhamotUJiaribunda, 
from whoee flowers those of this plant do not materially differ in colour, size, or shape ; they are, 
however, larger, and each segment of the limb of the ooroUa has a pink mark down its oentreL 
The flowers are borne in rather large racemes from the axils of the leaves^ are not very numerous 
on each raceme, but the racemes come in abundance. It is a smooth, rather slender-growing 
pUnt, with opposite cordate ti4»er-pointed leaves ; bears generally the above name, but Perguhna 
campamtlaia is another it is known by. 
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The amount of nun which had fallen in Octoher, previons to this calendar heing written, waA 
sofflcient to characterise the month as one rather remarkable for wet, and, what is of more con- 
sequence, sufficient to partially interfere with the operations of the season. If such a state of 
things should have continued to previul, proceedings whose further adyance much affects the 
removal or working of soil, will be well yet postponed, where postponement may already have 
been practised, if it can be done. In instances where it is purposed to accomplish numerous 
improvements, and in works of magnitude, it cannot ; but even in those cases nothing will be 
gained, but much mischief may be wrought, by disturbing to a great extent heavy adhesive earths, 
and especially planting in them. With such exceptions as these, as far as general planting is 
concerned, nothing can have been more propitious or favourable than the weather has proved, to 
the welfare of shrubs and trees removed, if not to the actual operation of removal, particularly to 
large specimens. No opportunity of prosecuting transportation of the latter, or indeed planting 
of any description, nor, setting aside what hindrances may have arisen from causes such as above 
alluded to, should delay be at all discoverable, in pursuing any ground work. A reperusal of 
former papers, and calendral remarks relating to planting, may be advantageous at this season. 

Late rains will have been instrumental in directing attention to ill-formed walks, choked water- 
courses, badly or undrained ground ; it may be the shrubbery, the lawn, and possibly the parterre ; 
or the site of the mansion, or other dwelling ; that of glass^rections, and perhaps the locality in 
which some valuable shrub or tree is growing. Silent teaching, in some instances amounting to 
reproof, of this kind should not by any means pass unheeded. The value of good walks in our 
gardens is never better appreciated than at this invariably damp period of the year, for it often 
happens they are much resorted to, the weather usually continuing sufficientiy mild to permit 
exercise in the open air to be extensively indulged in, and the well-arranged grounds still flimish 
much to interest and delight. Foremost of the latter is evergreen and variegated vegetation, the 
now ripening wfld firuits, as that of Thorm, ffoUiea, Privet, the Strowberry-tru, &.c. Of flowers, 
too, we may yet boast some which are furnished by our borders and shrubberies ; witness the 
last-mentioned shrub, the LawruitinuM and ChrytaaUlienvHm, The existence of these, to invite 
inspection, is one of many reasons why the flower-garden and grounds should be kept in the best 
order practicable, by all leaves being continually gathered up, herbaceous plants cut down, climbers 
trimmed, and a general clearance of all rubbish effected, lawns and wiUks kept swept, and the 
latter rolled. 

Wherecircnmstanoes demand it, climbers may be properly pruned and permanently secured 
for another year, care being taken that the material used in tiie latter operation is not of a kind 
to appear conspicuous, as thick ties of bast ; and in the case of shoots being fastened to a wall, 
** shreds " of various and glaring colours should be avoided. Shrubs, too, may be pruned, if 
necessary, and borders much exposed to view forked over, and made to look tidy. The straggling 
shoots of climbing and other Bo9e$ may be shortened, or finally pruned ; but it must be borne in 
mind, in doing so, that the operation affects the display of bloom in regard to the time it is 
produced ; early pruning causing earlier bloom, &c. 

That which is to form the winter and spring furniture of the parterre should henceforth be put 
in its place. Refer to preceding pages and volumes for what to employ for this purpose. Sudi 
things as are intended to be protected from frost must not be forgotten, but thought of by at least 
preparing protective material, and having it at hand. 

Tulijt% should be got in with all speed, the end of the month finding none unplanted. Hyacinths 
also, and in short most bulbs, whether intended to flower in pots or the open ground, will be 
materially injured if not forthwith planted. AwricuilcUf CarwOions, Pinks, and such things, 
require to be kept quite clean, sheltered from excessive wet, but not by any means excited, and 
therefore fully exposed to all air. 

In plant-dwellings littie active work is found to do ; no more water should be used in any than 
is positively ncoesssay. The existence of a too wet order of things may be dispelled by gentie 
fixes through the day, the house being thrown open. Admit air on all favourable occasions to 
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each department ; look well to growing pUntB at thia season ; yonng vegetation is most i^t to 
damp off. Orehidem are chiefly in a qoiesoent conditi<m, and in consequence require little water* 
The effects of cold and damp among this fimuly now, is too often painfiilly erident hereafter, 
therefore regard it in this particular ; <m the other hand be cautious in the use of fire^heat, and 
do not be afraid to admit air every suitable opportunity. A thorough oocauimal syringing of the 
collection on a favourable day — a warm, hght, airy one — to dry up superabundant moisture as 
quickly as possiblcyis productive of beneficial and gratifying results. The inflorescence of Orchidt 
eq»ecially requires a dry, rather warm atmosphere now, after expansion, that is, if its prolongation 
is desired. CameUias are overwhelmingly loaded with flower-buds this year : frequent thinning 
will consequently have to be exercised ; those being brought eariy into flower, must be very gently 
dealt with — submitting them to a mild and very steady temperature. A further cutting in of 
climbing and other plants turned out in conservatories and other erections, or an effectual pruning, 
may now be practised : allusion is more particularly made to those which have flowered or occupy 
an undue extent of spaee. Flower-garden plants can scarcely now be maintained in too dry a 
condition, if enough water is given to preserve their wood plump, particularly those in cold pits ; 
regularly shorten growing ehoots to prevent the formation of elongated growths, and lose no 
opportunity of propagating any of which you may not have a sufficient stock. Sydrangtat and 
FucksUu may be stowed away in any cool dry place, as also Pelarffonkmu and other things brought 
in from the flower-garden ; ^ey will keep dormant and well, although in comparative darkness, if 
no more water than is necessary to preserve life is given. 

Such flowers as those of some OxoUma^ Cydament, ChrffaoMthemums^ Chineae PrimuUu, the 
double purple, and double white and single varieties, also many EriecUy will become charming this 
month. Exercise your best talent in disposing so as to make the most of them. Those of the Erica 
family flowering now are often imperceptibly, though fatally, injured by being placed within reach 
of heat from flues or other heating apparatus. Do not let Heaths suffer by having too much water 
supplied to them ; if they do, the loss of their foliage, if nothing worse, is inevitable. 

The introduction of Ruet, Lilact, tree Pcunietf Lily of the VaiUy, and many other things too 
numerous to mention, to the forcing apartment, should take place regularly, at intervals and in 
quantities suffident to supply the required demand. Do not, by any means, think of hurrying 
them into flower : indeed they will not be hurried ; keep up suitable humidity, and the plants 
entirely free from insects. The least appearance of the latter anywhere among plants should be a 
sufficient remembrancer of how they ought to be disposed of. Neapolitan and other Violett should 
have attention ; being kept dean and free from red spider, and plenty of air given, unless it is 
wished to push them into flower. 

As soon as Dahlias become injured by frost to any extent, if it is not already done, cut their 
tops off, and take them up forthwith. 
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ANSELLIA AFRICANA. 



CUu$. 
OTNANDRIA. 



(AJHotti ABMlUa.) 



Haiiml Order. 
ORCHIDACE^. 



Ordmr. 
MONANDRIA. 



Gsimrc Chaiuctkii.— SfpoZf oblong, fleshy, equally 
spread and free. Petals of a regular oonformatlon, and 
amply epread out. Labellum sessile* very flat and 
broad, bilamellate, trllobed ; the middle lobe smaller 
and warty. Column elongate, marglnate, auriculate on 
both Bides of the base. Anthers bilocolar. Pollen- 



masses four, sessile, and contiguous to the base; the 
two dorsal ones much smaller. Olands narrow, aoumi- 
nate on both sides. 

Spaavic Chabactbr. — Plant an epiphyte. Stems 
elongate, terete, leafy at the apex. Leaves plaited, 
oorlaoeous. Panicle terminaL— £ot. R^, 



The worth of this beautiful Orchid was known to botanists some years previously 
to its flowering in this country, which it did in different collections early last spring, 
when our drawing was made from a specimen developing blossoms under the care of 
Messrs. Loddiges. With them it succeeds admirably in the ordinary Orchid-house, 
and grows in pots filled with decayed sphagnum moss, to a large bush, consisting of 
many robust stems well provided with healthy foliage. The large panicle of flowers, 
of which a part only is shown in the coloured representation, springs from near the 
apex of the stem which bears it ; but these features, as well as the style of growth 
and habit of thQ plant, are shown by the cut on the next page. 

Mr. Ansell, a gardener, who went from this country with an expedition that 
ascended the River Niger, in Africa, originally discovered AnseUia Africana in the 
Island of Fernando Po ; and doubtless his doing so was the means of directing 
attention to its value, and ensuring it an introduction to Britain. But independently 
of this, if we are correctly informed, the plant has long had a place as an unnamed 
member of some collections ; indeed it had so previously to its being found by 
Mr. Ansell, after whom the genus has been named by Dr. Lindley. In the Botanical 
Register for this year, Dr. L. says of this plant that '* It is indeed a noble thing ; for 
although its flowers have somewhat the colour and appearance of a large Cymbid, 
yet their panicled disposition, and the entirely different habit of the plant, render it 
much more showy than any Cj/mbid known to us. Its nearest affinity is perhaps 
with Bramheadia, with which it corresponds in having a lengthened stem and ter- 
minal inflorescence ; and thus it may serve as a connecting link between the Brassid 
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form of Indian and African Orchids, and as a tranaition to the Indian SarcantliiilB 
by way of Eidophia or OaUandra. It is very near Cynbidium in technical cbarac- 
t«rB, though so extremely diflerent in its manner of growth. The auricle at the base 
of the column, the four pollen-massea, and the very narrow gland fining away to each 
aide eufflclently distinguish it." 

Fibrous peat, with ample proviaion, by charcoal, &c. for drainage, and otherwise 
^reeable treatment, cannot fail to be productive of great lusuriance in this plant ; 
which attiuned, there should be no difficulty in causing it to bloaeom Hberally. 
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-^ CALYSTEGIA PUB^SCENS. 



Clam. 
PENTANDRIA. 



(Downj Bindweed.) 



Natural Ordtr. 
CONVOLVULACBjE. 



Order. 
MONOGYNIA. 



OsifSRic CBARACtMA.^Calpx fiTB-parted, inolosed 
within two follaoeous braoteas. Corolla oampaoulate, 
flTe-plioate. Stple one ; stigma two-lobed ; lobes terete 
or globose. Ovarium two-oelled; cells two-ovulate. 
Capsule one-oelled from the shortness (tf the dissepi- 
ment.— I>(m*« Oard. and Botanp. 



Spjtcirfc CHARACTBR.—P2afi( perennla]. SUmt her- 
baceous, twining, pubescent. Leaves oblong, hastate, 
rather pubescent, acute, with angular lobes at the 
base. PeduncUs unlfloral, with numerous angulositles. 
Bracti ovate, dliat^ with refiexed margins.— £<nd/«y. 



Our gardens are indebted to those of China for this plant, it having come from 
them to the Horticultural Society in the summer of 1844. Since then the Society 
has distributed it, and many collections possess the species. Messrs. Whitley and 
Osborne, Fulham, grew the specimen from which the representation here given, 
taken in July, was obtained. 

. Few plants are capable of originating more pleasurable emotions than climbers 
and twiners, when the latter are even but comparatively enabled and allowed to 
exhibit their inherent loveliness. The way in which nearly all grow, and rest upon 
and clothe almost everything within reach, the uncommonly interesting beauty of the 
flowers of many kinds, and the prodigedity of their inflorescence, great qualities 
though they be, are but every-day ones with the plants in question. C. pvhescens is 
a twiner whose claims to regard subsist more on newness and singularity, than 
other features ; but it is also interesting and useful, as far as the last quality consists, 
in the ease with which it flourishes and the freedom of its blooming. Great 
success distinguishes the progress of our plant when favoured with tolerable soil and 
the shelter of a greenhouse, whether it be in a pot or planted out. Under the 
latter circumstances in the open air, planted against a conservative wall, or any 
object upon or over which it can ramble, in a favourable situation, it would be still 
more at home. Propagation is accomplished by dividing the roots, and also by 
cuttings. 

There is a peculiar advantage in growing climbing and twining plants in the open 
air, and one that is too often lost sight of ; it is that of being able so to place them, 
that as they grow, they have liberty to assume something of the appearance, and 
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partially create the effect they do in a mid state. Much may be done by assisting 
them in this respect ; as, by the ayoidance of too artificial a method of support. In 
most cases the direction and securing of the leading shoots is all that is required. 
Sometimes a tender climbing or twining plant may be put to raise itself by clinging 
to another, some robust brother growing against a wall, &c. A little provision made 
to ensure that the weaker individual progressed, but also that it kept within due 
limits, would be the only trifling outlay of exertion wanted to put such a thing in 
train to be very characteristic. 

Calystegia was originated by R. Brown from kalyx calyx, and stega a covering. 
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BEGONIA ALBO-COCCINEA. 



C7aw. 
MONCBaA. 



(White and Mirlet Elephant'* E«r.) 



Neural Order. 
BEOONIACB^. 



Order. 
POLYANDRIA. 



Gnrnuc CHABAennt.-4ke page 77* 

Brmctwto Chamactwm. -- Plant peronnJaU atemlMi, 
with obliqnelj-OTmte or rmj obtusely lab-nnifonn, 
peltate, corlaeeoiu, fleshy learee. Leaves quite 
gUbrons, somewhat lobed or siniiated, with longi- 



tudinel petioles. Petiolee appr e ssei l ly hirsate. Bepale, 
two of a ronndfflh form, exterior, and oonsptcaonaly 
soarlet, the remainder smaller, oborate, and white. 
iVti/t turbinate, three- winged ; wings somewhat equally 
spread.— JSTm*. 



Publishing this species, and writing of Begonias generally, Dr. Lindley takes 
occasion to observe, that " Whoever shall apply the requisite leisure and skill to an 
examination and comparison of the numerous species belonging to the order of 
Begoniads, will be rewarded by a rich harvest of discovery. But he must look to 
something beyond the stems, the leaves, and the wings of the fruit, if he makes any 
pretence to a philosophical inquirer. It is in the seeds, placenta, and floral enve- 
lopes that sound characters are to be sought upon which sections and genera may be 
founded, instead of the vague characteristics hitherto employed." 

The very fine member of the genus now given is said to be from the East Indies, 
which is all we know of its native habitat, there being no intelligence of the par- 
ticular locality it inhabits. In this country it was obtained from seeds raised at the 
Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, where it first flowered last year, and whence it has 
found its way into other establishments. Few can boast the possession of it, owing 
to the slowness of increase natural to the species ; the crowns or shoots which do rise, 
in addition to being few, form very tardily. Its leaves, or parts of them, there is 
little doubt might be induced to strike, and help to multiply it, but they have 
been too few, and each one too considerable a part of such plants as have hitherto 
existed, and consequently too valuable to have been subjected to the possibility of 
destruction. 

Beautiful and valuable as many Begonias are, there is scarcely one but that 
requires associating with some of its fellows before its beauty can be iuUy compre- 
hended. They are so different to the generality of plants regarded as ornamental, 
that unless they are in some degree maintained characteristically, their features of 
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interest do not eeem to exist. B. aibo-coeeiiua haa only flovered in quite a small 
stato, BO that fine though it has proved, it has yet to exhibit itself properly. Early 
in spring, as far as we are yet aware, is the time of its blooming. Our drawing was 
taken at that period of this year in Mr. Qlendinning's esiahlishment, the Chiswick 
Nursery. It does not bear flowers to the extent and in the successiooal manner 
common to some of its aUies, but those which it does produce have a considerable 
power of endurance. 

A temperate stove, with the management in other respects Begonias usually 
experience, suffices for B. albo-eoccinaa, whose habit is shown by the woodcut. 



HYDROLEA SPINOSA. 



(Spiny Hydiolei.) 

CUu. Ordtr. 

PENTANDRIA. DI6YNIA. 

Nature Order. 

HYDROLBACE^. 



Gsirjiiuc Cbaractsiu— Calyjr permanent, of five 
sepals. Corolla rotately camponulate. Stamens in- 
serted in the tube of the corolla. Stpln two ; HigPMa 
depresaedly capitate. Capsule two-oelled ; dissepiment 
plaoentiferous in the middle ; placentas terete, spongy. 

Spbcific Charactkr.— P2ant a dwarf shrub, ever- 



villoua. Leaves OYtte-laauiMlAte, acnte, attsnoated at 
both ends, nearly sessile. Peduncles five to six-flow- 
ered, villous. Plcweifs tenninal, sub^nrymbeeo. Se- 
pals linear-lanceolate. Joined at the base, villous and 
ciliated. Corolla blue, exceeding the calyx. Capsule 
glabrous. — Don*s Qard. and Bot. 



green, downy and clammy. Spines axillary, spreading, i Sy.nonymr.— Z/ycJro/ca triffyna. 

It is not a little surprising, if the present plant has been making one of collec- 
tions since the recorded time of its introduction, (1791,) that it has been so long in 
finding a place in the parterre, for which only it can be regarded as truly appropriate, 
and where, if it should do well, it will prove an acquisition. But we scarcely expect 
it has continued to exist with us from the period in question till the present, though 
without evidence of its having been lately re-introduced. We may leave, however, 
a consideration of these points, as it is sufficient, in giving an illustration of a 
plant similar to Hydrolea sjdnosa, in ancientness, beauty of floral organs, and for 
probable usefulness, that it exists, especially if it does so as abundantly as it does. 

Naturally, it is stated to be found in South America, and to grow in moist situa- 
tions, by streams and rivulets. Under culture the treatment it receives and flourishes 
upon does not indicate that it is a thirsty plant ; it grows freely, and flowers equally 
so, in the greenhouse, without being dealt with in any manner diflerently to other 
greenhouse plants. Generally, however, it is viewed as a stove plant, and favoured 
with such a temperature * as the inmates of that erection usually experience ; we 
have known a large, profusely branching and flowering bush the result. But for all 
this, it is not fit for or scarcely worth cultivating as a pot plant, suitable as it is for 
a mass in the parterre. For this last purpose its habit renders it very appropriate, 
and the number and coloui' of ity flowers exceedingly so. There cannot be a doubt 
about its success in the open air, though it has heretofore been looked upon and 
catalogued as an inhabitant of the stove. 
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We are anxious to lose no opportunity of impressing upon cultmista the advantage 
of ascertaining what exotics we possess that will do in the climate of Britain. There 
are many among those which are ever regarded as stove plants that would compete 
with the most hardy in the summer season in that respect, if they had an opportunity 
of doing so. At the least, the fact of their doing well in the stove, and the possi- 
bility that they may not succeed out of it, should be no obstacle to prevent experi- 
ments having this object in view being tried. 

Hydrolea spinosa increases with great facility by cuttings, and also seeds abund- 
antly, but how far the latter are useful in producing plants, we have not had an 
opportunity of ascertaining ; their formation occurs to such an extent under some 
circumstances as to require the repeated removal of the vessels which contain them, 
to enable the plants to continue vigorous. Our drawing was taken in summer, at 
Messrs. Eollisson's. 

The generic* name is one of Linnffios' founding; and is derived from hudor^ 
water, and elavay oil, alluding to the situation and nature of the plant 
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RETROSPECT OP THE SEASONS. 



The year approaches its dose, and our labours will cease till we be in the very 
midst of winter. It will now be pleasant, and we trust profitable, to take a cursory, 
retrospective view of the past, as thereby the reader of observation may be enabled 
to compare bygone fiacts and phenomena with those which are yet to come. In the 
article for December last, 1845, we offered a few remarks upon the Phenomena of 
Winter, wherein an attempt was made to excite attention to modem discoveries of 
great import, oonoeming the relationship which exists between Lights Electricity , 
and Magnetism. Since that period, allusion has been made to the science of 
i^^fro-culture, and we now express a hope that, by the aid of future investigation, 
some great improvement will be discovered for effecting the protection of glass 
erections ; woeful experience having proved that the comparative cheapness of the 
best and strongest sheet-glass affords very inadequate compensation for the sweeping 
devastations occasioned by the awful scourge of hail when it approaches, with a 
degree of violence almost amounting to that of the tropics. The storms of August 
have taught a lesson of grave import, which leads to the suggestion that lightning 
conductors or paragreles, ought to be erected in or near every valuable house. And 
we offer this opinion upon principle ; for, as pointed metallic rods — ^those of copper 
particularly — act by plentifully discharging a vast quantity of electricity, so a thunder- 
cloud may be decomposed, or rather neutralised, by the operation of induction, the 
earth giving up its electricity of a contrary character to that contained in the cloud. 
Upon this natural facty supposing a thunder-cloud charged with what is called 
positive electricity, to pass over, and not greatly above any building, defended by an 
efficient thunder-rod, the earth immediately below will be brought by induction into 
the negative condition. Now, under such circumstances, a flash of lightning may 
£b11 on that precise spot, in the condition of a thunder-bolt (to the focal point where 
the two agencies meet and neutralise each other — is called) and if it do not injure 
the erection by its own violence, may be, and frequently is, followed by a cataract of 
hail. A few pointed rods will scarcely fail to attract and draw off, silently, the 
charge, and produce an entire change in the cloud ; but in order to do this, the 
rods must be connected with a perfect discharging train at some depth in the ground. 
This train^ for the purposes of the garden, might consist of a number of copper or 
iron wires, about the substance of those used for ornamental figures adapted to plants 
in pots, made to radiate and branch out in eveiy direction, in the moist earth. 
Moisture alone would be sufficient ; but in diy summers it certainly would fail, as 
it did in August last Therefore, bearing in mind this leading fsict, the main rod 
itself should be placed so deep in the ground as in some degree to insure a moist 
bed ; and then, by the aid of the branching wires, the electricity of the earth would 
be conducted to the rod, and thus be enabled to communicate with that of the cloud 
through its pointed termination. 
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That the importance of discharging trains may he appreciated we extract the 
following lines from Dr. Faiaday^s Neu> Bssearehes : — 

'' A good tiain was arranged by connecting metalically a sufficiently thick wire 
with the metallic gas pipes of the house, with the metallic gas pipes belonging to 
the public gas works of London, and also with the metallic water pipes of London. 
It was so effectual in its office as to carry off, instantaneously, electrioity of the 
feeblest tension, even that of a single voltaic trough, and was essential to many of 
the experiments." An apparatus so delicate as that required for the refined exp^* 
ments of the Eoyal Institution, cannot be necessary to the gardener or agriculturist, 
where an immense electrified surfiebce is exposed to another of equal extent and 
power. All that is demanded is to elevate the point of attraction, and to see that the 
radiating system of wires at the bottom is always so deep as to insure the presence 
of moisture. Whatever maybe thought of our hypothesis, or of the expense attend- 
ant upon its practical application, it ?nll scarcely be doubted that the contingency of 
the loss of £500 worth of glass is worthy of being taken into the argument. 

The above is a digression firom the subject contemplated ; but the consequence 
of the storms of August recurring to recollection, led us on to allude to a mode of 
prevention, which is worthy of strict attention, if the authority of many practical r^ults 
be deemed valid. 

The winter of the horticultural seasons assuredly begins in November: the 
leaves are then entirdy shed, the roots are torpid, and that season of rest which 
experience proves to be of the greatest moment to all plants is quite established. 
Astronomy may require that the four quarters of the year date from the earth's 
ingress into the four leading signs which correspond pretty accurately with the 
shortest and longest days ; intermediately also with those wherein the sun rises and 
sets about six o'clock ; but gardeners should calculate their seasons according to the 
condition of plants as influenced by the inductive agencies of nature. 

In the year 1844, at the date we start from, (November 21st,) every circumstance 
gaye ynuning of a veiy Bovere ^ter. and it is weU kno^ tliat the anticipation ma 
amply realised ; for, with the exception of a portion of January 1845, all nature wub 
locked up in frost, and the forcing gardener was tasked to the utmost extent of his 
vigilance to maintain any degree of temperature consistent with security and pro- 
gress. Nor was this a matter of wonder, in so feur that, to say nothing of the 10, 
dO, 25 degrees of frost, the sun was obscured for several weeks by a persistent 
covering of clouds. 

In 1845, at the same period the temperature was mUd, with three only very 
slight frosts during the last week of November ; there were also three days more or 
less rainy ; with plenty of sun at intervals. In December the weather became 
periodical. Thus from Nov. 30 to December 13, the sky was nearly cloudless, the 
barometer above the changeable mark, but rarely 30 inches, the wind being westerly, 
generally brisk. After the 12th clouds obscured the sun ; it was a period of gloom. 
There were three hazy days, and as many of bright sun. The average temperature 
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of the last five weeks of the year was at least 40 d^ees. There were four night 
frosts, one of 5 degrees on the d2nd Deoember, but on no occasion was a single 
day fiosty throughout Thus, half the winter had passed without any existing ne- 
cessity to throw a mat over a glazed sash : our account, it is true, refers chiefly to 
the latitude of London ; but as a consistent whole, we believe a milder season had 
not been recorded for years. 

The gardener had little anxiety or trouble concerning his fires ; but during the 
dark weather much care was required to obyiate the effects of a damp, vaporous 
atmosphere; the utmost cleanliness, the removal of every decaying leaf, and 
the liberal admission of dry air, whenever possible, were preventives of great 
importance. 

The new year came in fine, with brilliant sun, and lively north-west air ; tempe- 
rature, at three observations, 88, 46, 35 degrees, — and here we notice an unwonted 
rise in the barometer to the 11th day, when the mercury stood at 30 inches 
63 cents ; it then receded, but^ as is frequently observed in January, in a high state 
of the glass, the heavens were ahnost wholly overcast, nor did the sun appear till 
the dOth day. 

The wind had become south-westerly, with showers, and the general state of the 
weather, to the close of January, was cloudy-changeable, with lively wind by night ; 
the lowest average temperature was fully six decrees above the £reezing point. 
Vegetation was on the move. Fuchsias produced young shoots from the old wood ; 
crocus and snow-drops were in flower, even the buds of the vine enlarged, and Biibe$ 
sangvineum gave assurance of very speedily producing the form of its clusters. The 
reader will, we hope, retrace similar phenomena. 

February came in with a sunny day, and there was an alternation of fine, warm, 
and rainy weather during a week. Then the glass rose to '* Fair " (30 inches 
several tenths); the weather cleared for a few days, but on the 11th clouds and rain 
predominated till the close. We marked four or five frosty nights, the 10th and 
11th being the coldest, with 7 degrees. The averages were, however, high, and 
spring flowers advanced rapidly. 

March brought in its many weathers — fine gleams, cloudy, with rain and hail ; 
wind strong, westerly, till, on the 16th, after very heavy showers, it chopped to the 
north, and cold commenced. The 17th and 18th very cold, 4 degrees of frost ; 
10th, 6 degrees, wind east; SOth keen — the Equinox occurred near midrdght; the 
sky brilliantly clear ; the wind had been north, but it veered suddenly by south-east 
to south-west, just at this critical period; while the morning of the 21st dawned 
with great frosty rime, and eight degrees below freezing. The wind was forcible, 
and soon raised the temperature to 44 degrees, and rain fell. Subsequently the 
weather became very wet, and rain continued till nearly the end of April ; in that 
month there were twenty-two days more or less rainy. 

The effects of the equinoctial frost were striking, particularly on the blossom of 
fruit-trees. Still the Fuchsias in the open ground continued without injury, and 
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did not require catting doim ; the consequence ^vas a very early and beaatifnl bkom, 
which followed in succession for many months. 

The weather of May was chequered and mutable for three weeks ; the wind 
fluctuating through every point, bringing rain and hail, and a few sunny days. The 
barometer was always low, but it began to rise steadily on the 21st, on which day 
we consider the summer of Horticulture to commence. 

The temperature had hitherto been rather low, but remai^ably equable, nights 
and days varying about 10 degrees, and aveiBging about 53 degrees ; bat on the 
S^nd the sun broke forth with a power rarely witnessed in these climates. The 
night had been cool (41 degrees), but by two o*clock the mercury had risen to 76 
degrees in a north-east aspect, and thence to the S2nd of June there followed one 
blaze of sunshine, the days being far aboye 76 degrees, and on many occasions 
between 80 and 90 degrees. The nights improred gradually, but never became 
oppressive. The ground dried with great rapidity, and those gardens which were 
not favoured with a continuous supply of soft water had their crops much injured* 
All the annuals were stunted, unless watered twice a day ; fruits — ^the little which 
remained — were coddled ; and then we learnt, by fatal experience, that precodoos 
summer heat and splendour, with all its beautiful concomitants, is attended with 
many drawbacks. It was perceived that heat &nd sun did not produce, in garden or 
field, that rapidity of growth which might have been expected ; and as to glazed 
erections, the gardener had constantly to attend to shade. Of the methods of 
shading we have on former occasions offered a few remarks. Wealth can accomplish 
anything, but in ordinary cases no medium is perhaps more available than a free- 
acting roller, fitted up with a rather open fabric of calico or coarse muslin ; the 
object being to cause a diffusion of softened light — ^not to obstruct the agency of the 
sun. We ought now to recollect that the beams combine electro-magnetism as well 
as Jieat. Light, therefore, is physically the stimultUy at least, if not the essence 
itself, of vitality. 

We pas? over the remainder of the summer, which is in the recollection of every 
observant cultmist The weather, doubtless, was very different in places remote 
from each other, but that it was a season of vast heat, of searching aridity, and of 
much mischief to fruits and flowers, no one can doubt July and August brought 
their rains, but those in the southern and eastern counties failed to penetrate the 
subsoil. In the latter month those awful storms occurred which produced more 
mischief, and stir in the repair of glass, than any other of recent occurrence. Our 
remarks in the first part of this article may, we hope, be found usefuL With the 
third week of August our summer terminated ; yet if ever there were an exception, 
it was furnished by the late September, which, to the dJ2nd, or equinoctial day, 
retained all the fervid character of the finest period. 

It is worthy of remark that all the great meteoric changes have occurred on the 
SI St and 22nd days. Again, a mutation is to be noted, for on the day of the 
autumnal equinox the wind veered by South — from East to S.W. — a brisk wind 
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came on, and mm commenced, and to the d2nd of Octobeir it ndned almost eyezy 
day. Then came on cold and extremely wetting fogs, which seemed to predict early 
frost, but none occurred, and a south-west change restored the mild temperature of 
the air, our thennometers marking 60 degrees by day and 47 degrees at night, on 
November 4th ! 

Our concluding remarks will apply to the condition of glazed houses. We are 
late, but not too late to impress the necessity of cleanliness of walls, floors, flues, 
and plants. The nuisance of spiders ought to be considered, for hundreds of little 
cocoons, teaming with young broods, lurk in the crannies of walls and at the angles 
of sashes. These reptiles, if not yery injurious, are unsightly. The red acanu is 
worse in all its varieties, and if sulphur be of any avail, it may be introduced in the 
lime-whiting of the walls and flues. Mildew and mould may be prevented by 
sedulous attention to the earliest removal of decaying leaves, flowers, and fruit 

All the appliances of heat ought to be foreseen, and its most available power 
provided for, as well as the means of checking and abatement, by the perfect con- 
dition of the furnaces. We say nothing now on the best machinery, for we beHeve 
that much doubt still prevails; but it is our object to insist on the necessity of 
having the instruments, whatever be their form, in the best working condition. 

If the weather continue open and mild, particularly if there be much haze, or 
drizzling rain, the gardener's utmost care will be tasked to obviate the danger 
arising from humidity. If frost prevail, certain degrees of flre-heat must be 
maintained ; but, with dry air, even a low temperature will do far less ij^ury than 
too much moisture. Early and close coverings by that best of all defences-Hitniw 
mats — are for more salubrious than artificial heat 

Having thus glanced at the meteorological phenomena, and some of their effects, 
of tins remarkable year, we dose our observations till we. meet our readers again, as 
we hope to do, in February, 1847. 



ON CONGRUITY IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Nothing is more offensive to a correct taste or a well-regulated judgment than 
incongruity. Even in personal character, the act that is inconsistent with other acts, 
or the element which does not harmonize with other elements, is regarded only as 
an infirmity and a defect, detracting much from any estimate formed of the individual 
by others, notwithstanding partiality or afiection may exist sufficiently to exert a 
contrary influence. The physiognomist, moreover, will have his admiration for 
beautifiBd features greatly diminished if there be a want of general symmetiy, or of 
unity in expression. 

But the lower we descend in the scale of Nature, and find ourselves more relieved 
of all those intellectual and moral characteristics which must have some power over 
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us in determining our appreciation of an object, the more dearly do we fiiid men 
agreeing to reject and denounce all that is inharmonious, and to demand the last 
possible perfection of accordance in every part of whateyer subject is presented for 
their examination. It is thus that men look, in nature, for something like unity of 
character ; and, so far from harsh and abrupt contrasts being most agreeable, the 
harmonious in outline, arrangement, and colouring, attracts most firmly and durably. 

It may be, howeyer, that an objection will here arise in the mind of some readers, 
from considering that rugged and thorough transitions in a natural landscape are 
most arresting, and riyet the attention and excite the interest of an obsenrer more 
surely than would be done by a quieter and more regular scene. The eye, in passing 
oyer a district will at once be brought to a stop by such features, and the most 
careless trayeller will haye his attention caught. But in this, as in many other 
matters, a most important rule will apply. It is not what brings the indifferent to 
a momentary pause, or startles the man of taste, that is to be regarded as conf<Hin- 
ing best to the constitution of the human mind. It is rather the prospect or the 
thing on which he who has cultiyated his mind and his taste most completely can 
rest with complacency, or which he can contemplate with ezpouding delight^ or revel 
in with unabating pleasure, that is to be considered most harmonious with the nature 
of man. And hence arises a practical axiom, which is weighty enough to allow of 
its introduction here, that we ought to striye after the attainment of that excellenoe 
which is sure to satisfy men of refinement and ability, resting assured that the mol* 
titude who are less competent because less educated and informed, will, by firequent 
gazing, also become admirers. 

If, then, as we haye shown, men seek, by a kind of uniform habit which amounts 
almost to an instinct, for a tolerable degree of concord in the parts of whateyer is 
ofiered to their inspection ; and if we see them — as we assuredly shall see them — 
expecting and requiring a higher amount of such concord in proportion as the thing 
examined passes farther from the mental and the ethical, and becomes more 
exclusiyely material ; and if, further, in proof of the last position, we observe them 
to be most pleased with the natural landscape that is harmonious without being 
monotonous, and well connected together at the same time that it is sufficiently varied 
—-we shall naturally assume that they will be even more rigid in applying this law to 
works of art And our assumption will speedily be found true. 

What we have said is correct in its application to painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and all the imitative and decorative arts. A thing of which any portion 
does not agree with all the rest — ^in which one style is not maintained throughout, 
which has not one expression — ^will, unless it be so far disjointed as only to be taken 
in by the senses at comparatiyely distant intervals, always be regarded as defective 
in the degree to which it departs from either of these characteristics. • 

Landscape gardening is embraced, still more emphatically, in the same rule, 
because, while it professes to copy nature in its general principles and arrangements, 
and thus comes within the expectation of congruity which men entertain towards 
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unassiBted Nature, it is also strictly an art, and for this reason an addiUonal and 
closer adherence to congruity is required. 

Although, however, as we have thus endeavoured to establish, the law of con* 
gruity is so universal and so deeply-rooted in men s minds, there is perhaps no 
principle which, in landscape gardening, is more extensively violated. Objects which 
have the most opposite expression are sometimes brought into near connexion and 
even contact with each other. Fragments of scenes, having a peculiar character, are 
thrust into the midst of a tract, the prevailing characteristics of which are directly 
tlie reverse. A formal and rigid style is promiscuously intermingled with a flowing 
one; the ornate and the picturesque are jumbled together; architectural enrich- 
ments and rustic decorations stand side by side ; and, in short, there is scarcely a 
garden in Britain in which some species of this deformity may not be traced. 

In order that particular instances of this impropriety may not be lost sight of 
amid mere generalisations, or the sweeping assertion we have made be taken in too 
wide a sense, and therefore fail of its individual application, we must observe, that 
we do not consider any strict kind of congruity necessary, except as regards objects 
which may be taken in by the eye from one point. A domain may be broken up 
into an indefinite number of separate scenes, each having a very different character, 
and no interference with our rule be discernible, provided each of these scenes be 
rendered harmonious in itself, and be gradually blended with another different scene 
upon which it opens at any part. 

To explain still further what we mean, a mansion may be and ought to be so 
situated as to take in a very extensive range of prospect, in and beyond the estate of 
its owner. But the landscape gardener is not called upon, in conformity to the law 
of harmony, to exclude all but one class of scenery from the view. He is only bound 
to arrange the several parts so that each passes gradually into the other, and thus all 
faarmomse. For example, the architectural character of the house is coimected with 
the garden by terraces, vases, statues, or other similar ornaments. Beyond this again, 
the highly dressed pleasure-ground extends ; then the remoter and less ornate parts 
of the same ; then the park, woods, hills, and picturesque and varied Nature in the 
distance. 

If a place be sufficiently large, or the nature of its surface will allow, or the taste 
of the proprietor — ^willing to surmount natural difficulties — desire, the landscape 
gardener may, in addition to the general views from the house we have just described, 
break up an estate into several distinct parts, and give to each of these a character of its 
own. What we maintain in such case is, that these separate parts, with their peculiar 
distinguishing features, should be quite isolated, so as not to damage the general 
harmony. Or, if in any way or at any point they mingle with the rest of the garden, 
their peculiarities should be softened away at that point, and merge into the pre- 
vailing style. Thus, a rock and root garden and grotto, a conservatory with its 
accompanying flower-gardens at a distance from the house, a picturesque ravine and 
its dashing stream, a temple with its attendant flower-garden or dressed ground, and 
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many other objects, should be placed apart, in a spot bj themselyes, and only be so 
£eu- a portion of the greater landscape as that the trees by which they axe inclosed 
shall fiedl into those forms and outlines which contribute to the comprehensive effect 
of the whole. 

We have yet spoken but generally, and though our extremely small limits will 
not permit us to go much into detail, we shall now mention a few more particular 
cases. That a cemetery should, in its arrangement, if possible, and especially in the 
trees by which it is planted, express the character and purpose of the place, is a well- 
recognised rule, still it would be most difficult to find an instance in which this 
requirement is met The place for the dead should be sombre, funereal, impressive, 
sad. The plants should be chiefly evergreen, with dull rather than shining leaves ; 
or, if deciduous, those with slender foliage, or pendulous branches, or climbing habit, 
seem to be most appropriate. And all this is demanded for the sake of congruity. 

Again, how fit it is that a rock or root garden should be planted with slender- 
growing, small-flowered plants, with ferns, with trailing species, with crooked and 
rugged and weeping trees, and with evergreens rather than deciduous plants ; that 
it should be as far away from the house as possible, that it should be shut in by 
itself, have not much glare of sunshine upon it, be approached suddenly by a by- 
path, have the walks through it as rough and rude as is consistent with comfort, and 
any water that may be attached to it either flowing constantly in a rushing stream, 
or kept broken round its margins with jutting rocks and wild plants, while its surface 
is at least half covered with varied aquatics. 

Buildings of various kinds, sculptured figures and groups, vases, &c., are often 
placed about gardens, particularly those of great extent, and such as are laid out in 
a formal manner. Not only should the position of these and the style be judiciously 
chosen, so that they do not come into sight from the house in a general way, nor 
occupy sites ill adapted for them, or in the neighbourhood of other objects with which 
they ^ill not agree, nor exhibit a style at variance with the character of the place, 
or the precise situation they occupy, or the purpose they are to answer; but con- 
siderable attention should be paid to surrounding them with appropriate scenery, 
and planting trees orishrubs about them which will aptly develop the particular 
expression given to the building itself by its style and object The plants we have 
mentioned as being suitable for cemeteries are likewise proper accompaniments to a 
chprch or chapel. A flower-garden, with or without its congenial architectural 
adornments, is best suited to attend a conservatory or plant-house that is not con- 
nected with the mansion. A temple may in some measure be aided in its eflect by 
planting around it those trees and shrubs which most harmonise with the 'purpose to 
which it is dedicated. A ruin, any ancient erection, or a cottage has its characteristic 
decorations among trees, shrubs, or climbers. Sculpture and vases accord best with 
the architecture of a house to which they have some proximity, or a flower-garden 
laid out in regular figures, or a long straight walk or straight piece of water ; in fact, 
they are proper in any garden where straight lines and geometrical forms prevail. 
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A considerable amount of inoongniitj may be occasioned, and actually exists in 
some gardens, by an attempt to engraft one style of gardening upon another, or to 
introduce one kind of characteristic into a place which has previously been peculiar 
lor a character of another order. It is perhaps true that, there is scarcely any pure 
style now practised in landscape-gardening ; but there are classes of landscape ar- 
rangement wholly opposite to each other which are sometimes striven to be united 
in a strange and unnatural compound. And wherever one class of disposition is 
fixed upon for a garden, or has already existed in it for years, it is most necessary 
that eveiything new which may be done shotdd be carried out in the same characten 

There are several other topics on which we might remark, had we space. Indeed, 
the beanngs of this question are extremely extensive and diversified. The incon- 
gruity of having the carriage entrance to a mansion in a cattle-fed pasture or park, 
instead of its being surrounded by pleasure-groimds ; of putting pieces of water any^ 
where except in the lowest groimd within sight ; of planting trees which are naturally 
fitted for low moist situations upon mountain sides and hill-tops, and the reverse ; 
with almost numberless others, might be individually dwelt upon and exposed But 
it must suffice for the present, as in most cases of the kind, that we have drawn 
attention thus sketchingly to a circumstance which so greatly affects the appearance 
and consequent enjoyment of a pleasure-garden. 
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(OmUimed finm^page 234.) 



This subject is thus early returned to, for one reason, because it is desirable to 
conclude one paper in the present volume, and further, in consequence of the season 
we are passing through being the most proper one to deal with the class of things 
written of. What has been advanced up to this point, embraces the most important 
part of that which necessarily requires attention ; but there is yet room for much tp 
be said. In having to do with Conifers^ ^., and in tiying to render them justice, 
the course recommended to be talten when root-confined plants are met with, an4 
the other matters relative to planting, suggests all that can be resorted to to place a 
plant in as favourable a position, as &r as its doing well is concerned, as possible. But 
much that has been su^ested, when it is put in force, may accomplish, it cannot 
atone for abuse a plant may have experienced, restore beauty that has been lost, or 
very seldom enable it to hide the blemish such loss involves. Tliis is true of al) 
Conifers^ and evident in proportion as they are remarkable for symmetry or otherwise. 
What we regard as beauty in a Conifer is the perfect development of all its parts, 
when those parts are regularly and symmetrically disposed ; and what that beauty's 
destruction — such a state of things interfered with, whether the interference proceeds 
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from accidental or natural causes. The effect produced by the working of the latter 
we have not much control over, but that produced by that of the former is wholly 
preyentible ; and should not, therefore, by any means, be allowed to occur. The way to 
ensure that it does not, is to take plants while they are quite young, before any stunting 
or deformity has begun, and favour them in every possible way. No restrictions to 
roots and branches freely advancing should be opposed ; but all encouragement given 
by planting them well in the situation they are destined to occupy. If, owing to 
rareness, and value frx)m other causes, it is decided to be more carefrd of, by growing 
any for a time in pots, an equal degree of freedom should be afforded, and, under 
either circumstances, certain shelter may be advisable ; for they are liable to injury 
from sources the generality of culturists may not be aware of; one of which is, that 
some kinds of game do not scruple to devour many Conifers; even one, among 
others, so formidable as the Chili Pine, is not free frt)m their attack. 

If the foregoing hints are acted upon, notable results will ensue ; such as speak 
for themselves. It must not be fancied that so very complete a state of things as 
regards the beauty of Conifers^ is not worth the trouble of attaining, that trees soon 
outgrow deformities, and grow away from symmetry and the like : similar reasoning 
to this would not be thought of in the case of household furniture and decoration ; 
then, why apply it to the furniture that adorns the lawn, &c.? — ^for we ought as little 
to think of putting up with a deformed shrub or tree, as rest content with a damaged 
parlour ornament or broken fixture of the drawing-room. Either may be bearable 
under certain circumstances, and in their proper place. The latter, for instance, as 
curiosities associated with assemblages of their kind ; and wayward-shaped trees or 
shrubs may be planted upon or near to rockwork, where they can often be introduced 
with a peculiarly happy effect. We enlarge so much here because many Conifers 
are exceedingly regular and uniform in shape, and the peculiar charm of their 
appearance principally consists in this feature ; hence is it most advisable to take 
every step that tends to unfold and guard it. Of the other objection, against so 
much attention being given to Conifers in the young stages of their growth, because 
tliey become less beautiful as they increase in age and size, it remains to be 
observed, that rightly applied, the objection becomes an argument in favour of what 
we would wish to see extensively in force, and for the very simple reason, that it is 
as young trees only any individual can hope to derive gratification from specimens 
with which pains may have been taken. 

Planting Conifers on elevations that exist naturally or are produced, affords 
abundant evidence, as the plants increase in size and expand into their true shapes, 
that it is a judicious and indeed a necessary practice ; necessary, at least, if the 
appearance to the greatest advantage of the merit of a specimen is of consequence. 
The Chili Pine and Inditm Cedar {Cedrus Deodara) in particular — ^and most of the 
large-growing kinds in the Order, to a greater or less extent — get very heavy in age 
much more so than their appearance indicates, which is another reason why they 
should be planted on a raised site ; for a consequence of the heaviness in question 
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18 the drooping of the — in some cases already pendent — ^branches. This drooping 
disposition should be amply provided for by planting sufiQciently high, and the 
specimens as much isolated as circumstances will allow ; for it is indeed an exqui- 
sitely charming feature, all the more lovely in the character of a Conifer^ because 
existing in perpetual freshness. But it especially needs setting off to advantagei so 
much so, that if it is not, a painful rather than any other effect is created, as is 
shewn by things naturally inclined to droop when they happen to be growing in low 
situations, or are so placed that they seem beneath the eye, and therefore lost, what- 
ever may be their capabilities of creating effect. 

We must not fail to observe, before concluding remarks that relate, if not 
directly, indirectly to planting, that a specimen which nmy have been many years 
growing in an important position, and happens to have experienced ill usage before 
being planted there, and is stunted, makiug little progress, may have its roots set at 
liberty, or be raised properly into view, without any fear of harm accruing from the 
performance of the operation, the necessary care being taken in its accomplishment 

On the liability of Comferovs plants to ii\jury from severe weather, not from 
extreme cold and frost owing to its intenseness, but from its occurrence at periods 
when vegetation generally is most open to ii\jury from it, as late in winter and early 
in spring, it will suffice to observe, this kind of severe weather, it is too well known, 
often produces very disastrous results in the vegetable kingdom, but in no portion of 
it more lamentable ones than it does among Conifers, They, after their bursting 
buds are destroyed by frost, may be regarded as ruined, owing to their not being 
provided like other plants with latent buds. We have known strong trees of the 
commonest species rendered a complete wreck, with every bud destroyed, by the 
occurrence of such weather as that alluded to, when the newly forming shoots and 
leaves were beginning to appear. The aptitude of Conifers, &c, to suffer so exten- 
sively frt>m a visitation of the kind described, is all the more lamentable because 
there does not exist a possibility of sheltering them to any extent, and on a large 
scale, even if there were always an indication of the approach of that which it is 
necessary to shelter them from, which there by no means is ; and all that can be 
done in the way of preventing the mischief is to protect the main or leading shoot by 
surrounding it with some suitable material. It only requires guarding from frost at 
the time it is about commencing to grow, and therefore the protection need not be of 
a formidable character, nor long employed. The watchful guarding from any kind 
of injury of the leaders of numerous Conifers until the tree is established and strong 
beyond the fear of harm, is an almost necessary care, in consequence of the value of 
that shoot in an ornamental light ; and the difficulty, — indeed, in nine cases out of 
ten, impossibility, of training another to adequately fill its place. Nature sometimes 
does, under such circumstances, what art cannot, by producing a shoot that imme- 
diately becomes an acceptable leader, and eventually a veiy passable one. Without 
a good erect-growing leading shoot, one far ascending above the other branches, the 
great beauty of such magnificent things as Douglas s Spruce {Abies Douglasit), and 
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the Noble Silver Fir {Picea nobilis), descends into litUeness ; but with one, and that 
healthy and strong, those species, in common with most in the order, will make way 
and continue more than proportionably handsome, thoi^^ they should be without 
any other living buds than those the leader possesses. 

To the usefulness, necessarily, the picturesque usefulness of Conifers, we will 
now briefly advert. The most extensive field for the exhibition of this feature of 
their character is the landscape ; consequently in beautifying the &ce of a countiy by 
investing it with a warm and cheerful aspect in winter, and rendering it more varied 
by the contrast of their sombreness vnth all that is finesh and animated in sunmier, 
the common kinds are conspicuously serviceable. At most three or four species only 
are thus employed, and those seldom directly for the purpose in question, being in a 
general view of the case more often planted as *' nurses " to young trees, shelter for 
dwellings, fisurm establishments, cultivated land, Sec. But this is rather straying from 
our object, which we allow ourselves to have done, that we may return by remarking 
upon the likelihood of many Conifers, &c,, that are now only maintained as rare 
ornamental trees, being largely used, before long, in the way the Spruce, Scotch, 
and Silver Firs are now. That they are very eminently superior, as far as the 
creation of effect is concerned to the kinds mentioned, there can be no disputing, as 
little can it be doubted but that they are equal to them in most other respects. 

This is considering the picturesque serviceableness of the Conifer family upon 
the broadest basis it can be regarded as occupying ; but if we recede and take a 
more confined view, examine to what extent they can be rendered serviceable in 
beautifying our gardens and grounds, it is discovered there is equal cause for con- 
gratulation ; for, in forming clumps of evergreens, and belts of trees as connecting 
links between the grounds and their outside, in introducing single specimens, ^.» 
we can in no way dispense with some of the many Conifers there are ; but largely 
profit by extensively using them. There are several species, as the Prostrate and 
Tamarisk-leaved Junipers, the common Savine, &c., Juniperus prostrata, tamaris- 
cifolia and Sabina,) especially suitable for rockwork, planting on banks, mounds of 
earth, and in such like situations ; which frequently occur in grounds, and often 
could be greatly improved by being wholly or partially covered with such things. There 
is a variegated variety of the common Savine, a most pretty prostrate shrub, and the 
Clanbrazil's Spruce {Abies ClanbrazUiana), a remarkable little Fir, growing a few 
inches high only, and many others equally appropriate for the last-mentioned purposes. 

In concluding, we purpose taking a partial review of Conifers, &c,, and giving 
slightly detailed accounts of some of the most p^minent and deserving species in tibe 
Order ; and, in doing so, the names by which they are mentioned will be those they 
are best known by. 

The Chili Pine, as being among the most magnificent hardy ornamental trees 
known, first deserves mention ; but mention only, from its beii^ so familiar to most 
culturists. It propagates by seeds ; when well and fjAvourably placed grows rapidly, 
attaining an immense altitude — the female tree, at least, does so. It is the latter 
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that is valuable, in consequence. The male tree is stated to grow only a third as 
lofty as the female, which towers up from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet, and has 
been with us since 1706. 1822 brought our collections acquainted with the Indian 
Cedar, which came from Nepal, attaining a similar height to the Chili Pine, is as well 
known, and increases with fiEUsility by seeds, cuttings, and by grafting. 

Pines are probably the most extensive family in the Order ; several score species 
and varieties are catalogued as composing it. The members of the genus do not, 
perhaps, differ so much as may be imagined. In the colour of their foliage and style 
of growth they cannot boast much dissimilarity, though they may great variation in 
the length of the leaves. The Long-leaved Pine {PintLs longifolia) is the most 
striking m this respect. It is a large-growing tree, with leaves a foot long, is a 
native of Nepal, whence it was introduced in 1821. 

The Ponderous (Mr. Sabine's and Coulter's Pines) approach the long-leaved 
species as far as regards their foliage; and the three attain similar altitude, reaching 
from fifty to a hundred feet ; were introduced between 1826 and 1832, the two 
latter coming from Califomia, and the first from North America. These species are 
typical of those remarkable for grandness, several more of which there are, and 
numerous beneath them, so to speak, descending in various degrees of resemblance 
to the Scotch Fir. The Upright Pine {Pinus exceUa) is a really beautiful species, 
rather close-growing, with charming silvery-green foliage. Another is the Eemark- 
able Pine {Finns imigrm), which has a dense habit and dark green leaves. It is a 
fine and very distinct species, a native of California. 

Of Silver Firs, the genus Pkea, perhaps, the Great Silver Fir, (P. grandis), a 
native of California, of recent introduction, and growing two hundred feet high, is 
the finest. The Noble Silver Fir (P. nobilis) is a most beautiful species, a natural 
neighbour of the last, grows to a great size, and is a charmingly regular and beautiful 
grower. Webb's Silver Fir (P. Wehhiana) has something very original and noble 
in its character. It grows nearly a hundred feet high, and is from Nepal. 

Spruce Firs {Ahies) are better known than the preceding genus. Douglas's 
splendid kind is now comparatively common, but notwithstanding, we may state it 
reaches naturally near two hundred feet in height, inhabits North America, and 
was introduced from thence in 1826. It propagates freely by layering, grafting, &g. 
There are other species in the genus less known than A, Douglasii, but nearly 
equal to it in magnificence, which space compels us to exclude further notice of. 

If we were to enumerate a tithe only of the many charming things in the Order 
Conifer<Bj we might occupy several pages, and still fail to do them justice, for there are 
several species in the genera. Thuja, Cupressus, Juniperus, &c., that both on 
account of novelty and peculiar beauty, deserve a separate notice. In another place, 
as opportunity occurs, we may remember them. 

As far as culture is concerned, the treatment suitable for hardy Conifers is 
equally applicable to those of a tender description, therefore much that has been 
written upon the former, strictly applies to the latter kinds. 
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FLORICULTURAL NOTICES, 

NEW OR BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FIGURED IN THE LEADING BOTANICAL PERIODICALS 

FOR NOVRMBSB. 

iERCHTNA'iiTHus MiifiA^TUs. ^This plant IB rBftdU/ distmgidflhed by its yeiy ehort, diali- 
slutped calyx, which has scarcely soy distinct marginal lobes, and its yvrid yermiiion-ooloured 
floweri^ with a yellow star in the throat It yields to none in beauty, and is much finer than 
Vander Bosch's .fschynanth, lately imported from Belgium. It seems to be identical with the 
Sineapore plant, fonnerly disteibnted by Dr. Wallich under the name of ^. rodiamf ; but it can- 
not be the species of Dr. Jack, which has vilious leaTes and a tubular shaggy calyx, with a five- 
lobed mouth. It is probably, however, the Trich€tporwn radicant of Blume, a common Java 
plant, which M. Alphonse De GandoUe has suspected to be a different species from that of 
Sumatra."— Bof. Jtcgr., €1. 

.£scHTif4'irTHus pc'lcheb. ^ To this splendid {dant we alluded under an equally handsome 
specie^ JS. LobbiaHm, figured in our last Number, tab. 4261. It was sent from Java to Mr. 
Veitcfa of the Exeter Nursery, by his collector, Mr. T. Lobb, under the name here adopted, and is 
probably known in that ishmd as the true species so calle<^ otherwise we should scarcely have 
guessed it to be the same plant, since that species comes into De CandoUe's division, * pedunculis 
axillaribus biflorus.' The description, however, is in that particular at variance witii that of the 
section, for the peduncles are said to be * fasciculated, axillary, and terminaL' It is chiefly dis- 
tinguished from JS, LdbhiauMU by its broader leaves, shorter tube of the calyx, quite glabrous and 
very much more exserted tube of the corolla. It flowers in June and July, and was exhibited at 
the Chiswick Horticultural Show about that period."— £o<. Mag.^ 4264. • 

Bo'lbophtllum umbella^tux. ** This pretty Orchideous plant was presented, with many other 
varieties, by Dr. Wallich to the Royal Graidens of Kew, where it flowered in August, 1846. It is a 
native of northern India, of Nepal, and the Khasiya hills, and recommends itself to our collections 
by its prettily-spotted flowers and the curious colunm and lip." — Bot, Mag.j 4267. 

Cue'matis ou'spa. ^ The plants cultivated in gardens, or mentioned by modem authors under 
the names of O, vtoma, critpoj reticuUUa^ eyUndricokj rosea, &c., present a scene of confusion such 
as is rarely seen even among Botanical compilations. Everybody has every one of these things, 
but each has something different from his neighbour. This has arisen from the unskilful, not to 
say careless, manner in which the modem writers on ClemtUu have fulfilled their task. We 
entertain no doubt that the species now produced is that of Dillenius, with whose account it 
exacUy agrees. The sweet-scented flowers, pale purple, and contracted in the middle, the crisp 
edge of the sepals, the long, narrow leaflets, are all characteristic, and the condition of the fruit, 
which we have not seen more than three-quarters ripe, is not at variance with it. It has been 
re-introduced to gardens by Messrs. Maule and Sons, of the Stapleton Road Nurseries, Bristol, to 
whom we are indebted for our spedmena It was raised by tiiem from North American seeds^ 
marked * a new tweet-Ktfwted CiemaHt,* and it well deserves that name, for its fragrance is most 
agreeable, especially towards evening. It flowers incessantly during all the summer, that is to 
say, from May to October, and it seems likely to go on blooming as long as it remains in a growing 
state ; on account of its constant flowering we had called it 0. iemper/iareiUf until we ascertained 
that it was the real old long-lost C. criipa. It is in all respects a charming hardy species." 
Synonyme, O Jhro erispc^—Bot. Reg.y 60. 

Eu'CALYPTUs pREissiA^NA. << A handsomo tree-like shmb, with the foliage fragrant (like that 
of the Myrtle) when bruised, and flowers of rather a large size, rendered more conspicuous by the 
copious yellow stamens, spreading far beyond the diameter of the cupula. It is a native of 
Western Australia, whence seeds have been sent from De Preiss, of Swan River, to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, and dried specimens both by him and by Mr. James Drummond. De Preiss's 
specimens are more distinctly indicated as natives of Cape Riche (No. 209, Preiss Herb.), and as 
rising to a height of eight feet Our plant flowered in the summer of 1846, where it had attained 
a height of five feet. It thrives in a cool greenhouse, and in the summer is the better for standing 
in the open air." — Bol, Mag,, 4266. 

Garde'nia Devoma'na. « This glorious plant is a native of Sienra Leone, whence living 
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qiecimens were imported by Mr. Whitfield. It is perhaps the finest of its noble race, and is, we 
tmsty worthy of the name which we hare yentnred to confer upon it. Handsome as Lord 
lyerby's Qardema certainly is, it is as far removed from this as an earldom from a dukedom. 
The flowers are nearly eleven inches long, pnre white at first, but after a time changing to a light 
8traw-4;olour, and look much like those of a huge white lily." — Boi, JUg,, 63. 

Leschenau'ltia arcu'ata. '^A singular and truly handsome species of LeacheiunUtimy 
exceedingly different from every other known one, having copious, spreading, decurved brtmcket, 
with innumerable hranehleU, almost every one of which is terminated with a large red-purple and 
yellow flower. Raised by Messrs. Lncombe, Pinoe, and Co., at their extensive nursery, Exeter, 
from Swan-River seeds, sent by Mr. Drummond. It is a greenhouse plant, and noble samples 
were communicated by ihe cultivator, from which our figure is made. The flowers have a good 
deal the appearance of those of ihe large shrubby Polygalse of South Africa, but here they are 
exceedingly nmnerons upon a small plant. Flowers in August. Mr. Drummond has long ago 
sent home copious dried specimens of the species." — JBct, Mag,, 4265. 

Scvtblla'bia ingarna'ta. ^ From the rich collection of the Exotic Nursery of Messrs. Veitdi, 
who reeeived the seeds from Professor N. Jameson, of Quito, gathered on the western declivities 
of the Andes. It is a greenhouse plant, and being readily increased by cuttings, will doubtless be 
a great ornament to our -flower-borders, if an entire bed is devoted to it. Flowers in July and 
August." An erect-growing plant, reaching a foot or a foot and a half high, vnQi slender opposite 
branches, and opposite ovate or ovate-lanceolate leaves, bearing terminal, many-flowered racemes, 
the corollas of whose flowers are deep purplish rose-colour. — Boi. Mag,y 4268. 



NBW OR INTERB8TINQ PLANTS RECENTLY FLOWERED IN .THE PRINCIPAL METROPOLITAN 

NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

Bbgo^nia vuchsioi'des. Singular as it may appear, this plant is appropxiately named, and 
probably as much resembles a Fuchsia in appearance as a Begonia can do. It grows tall, has 
slender, partially red, and rather pendent branches, which throw out numberless altenmte 
branchlets, that, in their turn, bear alternate, oblique-lanceolate, smooth leaves. Terminally from 
its branches and most robust branchlets, proceeds the rich scarlet, very pretty, drooping flowers. 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, sent a specimen to the last meeting of the Horticultural Society in 
Regent Street. 

Clbbode'ivdbon. With the above plant was a member of this genus, a native of Java, with 
large, broadly-lanceolate, black-green, opposite leaves, bearing from every axil of the latter a large 
panicle of flowers, whose principal feature is a wMtish, rather small, four or five-deft corolla, 
darkest coloured at the base. The flowers are sligfatiy fragrant, and are produced in such num- 
berless quantities as to constitute as a whole, with the leaves, quite a pyramid of inflorescence and 
foliage. 

Hot'a. Mr. Glendening of the Chiswick Nursery, exhibited at the November Regent Street 
meeting of the Horticultural Society, a New HoUand species of Hoya, having opposite, oval'^ 
oblong, fine leaves, and bearing rather large axillary clusters of ftmalliah white flowers, which were 
not fully expanded. 

Lf'^LiA Perri'nii maVor. In one of the Orchid-houses at the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, a 
Ltdia bearing this name has flowered. It is altogether larger than L, Perrmii, with more slender 
and much longer pseudo-bulbs, more highly-coloured flowers, and a differentiy-formed lip, that 
has its lateral lobes meeting above the column, so as to form, in conjunction with the middle one, 
a large oblong mouth, whose edge is marked aU round, in the way the margin of the petals of a 
Picotee are, with light purple. 

Onci'dium tjngui'culatum. This Orchid is an importation through some of the many Orchid 
sales that have of Ubte taken place in London. When blooming, it is rather a naked-looking 
species, but bears fine large flowers. Its pseudo-bulbs are oval, two or three inches long, and its 
leaves about a foot in length. From the former ascends the flower-scapes, several feet, bearing 
numerous flowers scattered over their branches, that have yellowish, spotted with brown, sepals 
and petals, and a large, bright, clear, yellow, three-lobed, long-cUiwed lip. G. B. Warner, Esq., 
exhibited a fine spedm^ in flower at a recent Regent Street meeting of the Horticultural Society ; 
and the Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-Apple Place, have flowered it 
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OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 



It often occurs, that a great deal of the busmesB of the cultorist, usually regarded as 8pring<> 
work, may be much more comfortably got through at this period than in tiie spring. Out-door 
operations chiefly can be better attended to, and if they can only be more comfortably performed 
now than hereafter, it is a great deal ; but when it is remembered the advantage of doing such work 
at this season does not stop here, it is something more ; and it does not, inasmuch as by attending 
to business in time, there is sure to be an opportunity of doing it well ; not only because it need 
not from necessity be gone through hurriedly, but also from the chance there is of working under 
adrantages now that can hardly be expected to prerail in spring. 

A great deal of pruning may be done in the present month that is often left untouched till the 
spring, such as the pruning of all hardy shrubs, trees, and climbers ; any Roses whose flowering 
at a particular season is not an object of care, and other flowering shrubs, can be so operated 
upon. We do not wish to be understood as reconmiending eyerything in the way of pruning to 
be done now, nor at any one time, that could be done, as that would not be advisable, for reasons 
that have been more than once given, to which we beg to refer. Forking shrubbery and herba^ 
ceons borders over, leaving them as rough as circumstances will permit, to enable the soil to be 
well mellowed by winter, should be practised. The roots of plants occupying these borders will 
experience no injury by the soil being disturbed and laid light for the winter, if care be taken that 
they are not mutilated. Indeed, the plants will be benefited and rendered the more secure from 
frost by its being done. 

In many places, fiJlen and falling leaves abound, and are troublesome : they should still be 
collected and preserved, to produce that valuable ingredient leaf-mould, and, in forming it, made 
serriceable as fermenting material to produce bottom-heat. 

All manner of ground work should be proceeded with ; and in malHng alterations where new 
and fresh soils are used, let economy be kept in view. Every remnant and all parings of turf 
should be preserved and find its way to the compost yard, there to get into a fit condition for the 
plant culturist. Now is the season for laying in a new stock of the various earths, and for 
examining the stores on hand, exposing them as much as possible to mellow, &c., if nepessary. 

The flower-garden grounds and every place of resort ought continually to be kept in as good 
order as circumstances will enable them to be. Let the lawn and walks have attention to sweeping 
and rolling being practised upon them. Naked ground should be broken up, and exposed to 
Influences that will improve its condition, which it may requiro. If a great extent of the latter 
exist, and is much open to view, a few evergreens might be studded over it, although winter 
decoration of the flower-garden may not be cared about. The protection of tender things will 
have attention in proportion as the things to be protected are valuable or not. Material for the 
purpose cannot be in too complete a state of readiness. Whero shelter of a permanent character 
is required, it is best to make substantial provision for such, early and at once. Let planting 
have due attention ; this has been a fine season for pursuing it. 

Among plants in every structure, except the forcing-house or pit, quietness should be the 
order of the day. Use not a drop moro water than is requisite, and remove everything romovable 
that originates damp. Admit air to each of the collections as freely, and to as great an extent as 
can be done. This bust direction should be in full force in the case of greenhouse and flower- 
garden plants. No opportunity of propagating scarce kinds of the latter should be lost Keep 
them free from insects, dying leaves^ &c., and stop soon enough shoots that happen to be growing 
and aro not wanted for the purposes of increase. Any plants that should be growing — and it is 
moro than probable thero will be some in the stove or Orchid house — ^must have all the Ught that 
can be given them, sufficient moisture, warmth, &c. Be very cantions in the use of 
water among Orchids ; that element is a ready agent of destruction among tiiis family at the 
present period. 

In the way of flowers, flrst have regard to those gems which come naturally at this season, to 
whatever fanoilies they belong, and take every caro of by giving the plants a good position. 
Continue to carry out last calendar's instructions in the case of the forcing-house. 
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CHIRITA ZEYLANICA. 



DIDTNAMIA. 



(C^lon ChWU.) 



Nmtmrul Oritr. 

cyrtandrIce^ 



Ordtr. 
ANOIOSPERMIA. 



OwMic CaAHACTun. — Calpx deoidnoni, tabaUr, 
flre^left Corolla tabular at the boie, rentriooM at 
top; limb ounpasnlate^ flTe.lobed, bilabiate; lobee 
roanded, imbricate in sstiTatloii. Stamens two, antbe- 
riferooe, f ncloeed, •ometimee without any rudiment 
of a sterile one. and tometimes with three ; filaments 
glabrous ; anthers roundish, naked, adnatai Stigma 
bipartite; lobes linear, obtuse. Captuit siliqunse, 
two-eelled, manj-seeded ; dissepiment parallel. Sudi 
naked, aoute at both ends.— DcmV Oard. and BoU 



fipflcivfc CHABAcm. •> Ptant a nioculent shrub, 
eTergreen. XeavM opposite, ^ipressedly silky abore, 
indistinctly serrate, oblique at the base, with long 
petioles. Peduncles axillary. Fknoere produced In 
triehotomous panicles. Bracts and calpx-lobes ovatew 
Corolla purple, having the interior of the tube yellow, 
bilamellate above, with two elevated hirsute llnsa 
beneath. Stigma transversely^triangular.— fTookcr. , 



We have not met witli a more charming thing with which it is at all comparable, 
through the past year, than this ChirUa proved itself last summer in a yery 
temperate, close, much-shaded stove, at Messrs. Knight and Perry's, where the 
drawing our plates are prepared from was completed. Cultural excellence was not 
sought in the case of the plant to which we allude, but the healthy and free manner 
in which it grew, the striking abundance of its blossoms, their size and deep bright 
tints, gave pleasing evidence of how favourable to its wel^ure the conditions it 
experienced were. 

Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, fiEtvoured us with a specimen from a rather large 
plant sent to one of the last garden exhibitions of the Horticultural Society, that 
enabled our artist to make a partial drawing of this plant ; but in consequence of the 
great heat of the season quickly destroying such specimen, the delineation was 
incomplete till the opportunity mentioned, of finishing it, was afforded. Of the 
history of the species we have no further intelligence than that which may be found 
at page 213 of the volume preceding the present The Island of Ceylon, from 
whence seeds have been received and raised in this countiy within this year or two, 
produces it naturally. When out of flower it is by no means an attractive plant ; 
its branches are succulent, and grow long, sending out few laterals, but they bear 
towards their apex panicles of beautiful flowers very freely. The foliage is 
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correspondingly fine, and hss a singular appearance, from the numerous hairs that 
closely press the upper surfeu^ of each leaf. 

We cannot too highly recommend our subject to the attention of cultivators, 
who will do well to bear in mind the circumstances alluded to, under which it 
flourished so satisfjEbctorily. Small plants bloom; and specimens may be grown to a 
large size. A soil similar to that which Gloxinias, Qemeras, &c., delight in, suits 
Chirita Zeylanica. 

The generic name is said to be deriyed from the Yemacular appellation of one of 
the species. 
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CUPHEA PLATYCENTRA. 



Chm. 
DODECANDRIA. 



(Broad-Cratrcd CuphM.) 



KtUural Ordtr. 
LYTHRACEiE. 



Ordtr. 
MONOGYNIA. 



Gbnrric CuAttACTKh— Calyx tubular, gibbooe at tho 
base an the upper side ; limb wide, twelve- toothed, wi th 
•ix of the teeth erect, and the other six small, or nearly 
obsolete, rising from the stnusee of the inner teeth. 
Petals six or seren, unequal. Stamens eleven to four- 
teen, rarely six or seven, unequal, inserted in the 
throat of the calyx. Oland under the ovarium thick. 
Stj/le filiform. Stigma simple, or rather bifid. Capsule 
membrHnous. covered by the calyx, one or two>cellcd, 
at length cleft by the deflexed placenta as well as the 



calyx. Seeds nearly orbicular, compressed, wingless. 
—Don*s Qard. and Botanjf. 

Spbcipic Charactbr. — Plant a dwarf evergreen 
shrub. Branches compressed when full-grown. Leaves 
petiolated, ovate, acuminate, slightly scabrous, narrow 
at the base. Pedicels winged, and somewhat longer 
than the petioles. Calyx scarlet, elongate, six-toothed. 
Spur dilated. Petals wanting. Stamens all quita 
smooth.— if cn/ik. 



This Cuphea was named and described many years ago by Mr. Bentham, in 
"Planta Hartwegiana" from dried specimens collected in Mexico, but until last 
year it has been a stranger to our gardens, which possess it through seeds acciden- 
taUy imported with Mexican Orchids^ and which sprang up in the establishment of 
J. Anderson, Esq., the Holme, Eegent's Park. 

As an excellent and the best addition that has lately been made to our stock of 
flower-garden plants, Cuphea platycentra is yery valuable. Its flowers are borne all 
over the plant by the young branches and branchlets, and are not clustered together 
in a way that produces a glare of beauty ; from which circumstance it may not appear 
80 suitable for the purpose in question as it really is. Where a particularly showy 
mass of bloom is required, superior things with flowers of a like colour, it is not 
disputed, may be found ; but C. platycentra will not lose by comparison with any 
plant, as far as suitable habitude and profuse long-contmued production of pretty 
inflorescence is concerned. We have too many parterre plants, gay and beautiful 
enough with flowers for a while, but almost as transitory as gay, and hence too often 
leaving beds they are placed to occupy nearly devoid of interest, when they should 
be most interesting. Cuphea platycentra is quite appropriate for a small or a large 
bed, or at least can be rendered so. Its disposition is to form long rather -than 
many shoots ; therefore, when left more to itself, it will be most fit for a large mass ; 
and when a small one of it is desired, frequent stopping its branches must be freely 
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resorted to. The practice of the last operation leads to the productioD of side shoots, 
which bear blossoms very quickly. The almost perpetual maimer in which it flowers 
directs attention to it as a plant for the greenhouse and mild stove, in the late 
autumn and early winter months. We can bear testimony to its acceptability and 
prettiness in these erections at the period spoken of. Seeds, which ripen freely, 
and cuttings, readily increase the species. Plants flowering in Messrs. Henderson's 
Nursery, Pine-apple Place, afforded the specimen represented. 

CuphoSf curved, alluding to the shape of the capsule, furnishes the generic name 
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GARDENIA DEVONIANA. 

( Dnka of DeTonaUriTi 0«idenlA.> 

CIoM. Orditr. 

PBNTANDRIA. UONOOYNIA. 

KutwralOrdtr. 

cinchomIcrs. 



Onrnic Cbabactbr.— See page 109. 

Spacmc Charactju.— Ptont a shrub, eyergreen. un- 
anned. Leaves opposite, papyraoeous, petiolated, undu- 
lated, oblong, aouminate ; the younger ones somewhat 
pilose, retuae, glabrous, axillary, tomentoee beneath. 



Floteers solitary, erect, terminal. Ovarium pyriform, 
smooth. Sepals linear, spreading, diyided to the base. 
Corolla very long ; the tube slender, with a oampanu* 
late throat, and dirided into five obtuse, revolute, 
oblique, emargiaate lobes.— JLta<U€y. 



When publishmg the fine member of this family, Gardenia Stanleyana, we had 
little anticipation of so soon meeting with anything comparable ; here, howeyer, we 
have an ally of it, not only equal, but superior ; a native of the same countiy, intro- 
duced to England about the same time, by the same collector ; flowered for the first 
time in September last, and given by the same gentleman who obliged us with G, 
StarUeyana, The last-mentioned species it differs from and surpasses, in having 
more ample foliage and finer flowers ; and the latter are more blossom-like, not pos- 
sessing a tube of so leathery a texture and aspect, which in the real flower appears 
as unlike a part of that organ of a plant as it can well be imagined to do. Full 
development of the blossoms leaves them white, which colour presently changes to 
that our artist has found them, and for the most part the flower, constituting the 
subject of the plate, is thus represented. In fragrance, duration, manner and 
periods of production, the inflorescence of G. Devoniana may be looked upon as 
resembling its congener, already mentioned ; as, also, may it in the manner of its 
increase and requirements under culture. 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs, bearing such noble flowers as these Gardenias do, 
cannot feul of becoming universal feivorites ; and lest it may be thought they require 
too much room for culturists generally to think of growing them, we may again state, 
comparatively small plants bloom. Those wishing to produce large specimens may 
attain their object much sooner by, in addition to giving them a good heat and em- 
ploying other auxiliaries, removing the flower-buds as they appear ; indeed, if plants 
of considerable dimensions are desired, this step will be a necessary one, so lavish 
are they of their floral favours. 
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It of coiiTBd greatly increases the interest attaching to any plants if they are 
Tery successfully grown, but in the instance of those whose character approaches the 
magnificent, it becomes of much greater importance that they should be well culti- 
vated. Store genera and species are largely benefited by a continuously maintained 
genial bottom-heat, applied at the proper season. This circumstance is mentioned 
here because the Oardenias written of are of the description under consideration ; 
and it may be added, because this point in plant culture is not sufficiently attended to. 



ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS, var. YOUNGIANUM. 





(Mr. Toimg'i BBapdngon.) 
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Onhr. 


DIDYNAMIA. 


Kmtwr*l Order. 
SCROPHULARIACR^.. 


ANOIOSKKKUIA 



GsNCfttc Cbaractkr.— Cafyjr in five oblong, perma- 
nent segments. Corolla ringent ; turned or elongated 
into a ipur at the base ; upper lip doyen and reflezed ; 
lower obtUM^ three*lobed» with an elerated palate, 
Jbollow nndetneatb. CapsuU roundish or ovaly obtuse, 
two-oelled, bursting unequally at the summit Setdt 
numerous, roundish, angular or winged. 

BnciPic CHARACTsa.— Ptanf perennial, sufflrutioose, 



with a leaiy, branohed stem. Leaves opposite or 
alternate, lanoeolater acute, smooth, entire. Flowers 
in dense clusters, beset with orate bracts. Calpx un. 
equally flre-cleft, orate, oonoaTe. CoroUa with a 
rounded prominence at the base. BeaU black and 
wrinkled. 

Yoi7NOiANUM.~A variety with pale, itMy-pnrplt 
flowers, striped with white. 



The variety of Snapdragon delineated opposite is a fit companion to associate with 
three or four others of which our pages contain portraits. Perhaps it is less fine than 
either of those which have preceded it, hut, like them, it is worthy of the distinction 
conferred upon it. From the myriad of other varieties of A, )naju$, it only materially 
differs in its flowers, and, in this respect, from A, m. caryophylloides, at a first 
glance, it may not he thought veiy distinct. It, however, is unlike that variety, 
which, if we may judge from the unfirequency with which our path is crossed hy it, is 
numhered among the things that were, in its flowers being less and having their 
colours, which are nearly similar; quite reversed in the order of their, disposal. A 
feature in the character of the blossoms, worth particularizing, is that of their having 
hitherto shown no disposition to sport ; nor can they be regarded as having any incli- 
nation to do so, since two or three years, the length of time the variety has been in 
existence, has not overtaken them committing such a fault The drawing from 
which the plates are prepared was taken from specimens procured in the nursery 
of Mr. Young, Epsom, where the variety has arisen, and after whom it is named. 

A, m. Youngianum, and similar things, are just the subjects for small gardens, or 
where little space can be spared for flowers, firom their being complete in themselves, 
and not like plants with self-coloured blossoms, requiring those of an opposite hue to 
create contrast, and throw into view what would otherwise be comparatively hidden. 
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It is scarcelj requisite to observe, that our plant must be increased bj cuttings, 
if its character is wished to be perpetuated ; and better-flowering plants than those 
are which continue from year to year woidd be obtained by raising them annually. 

Anti, similar, and rhin, nose, owing to the resemblance of the flowers of most of 
the species to the snout of some animal, originates Antirrhinum. 
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NEW OR INTERESTING RECENTLY FLOWERED AND OTHER PLANTS. IN THE PIUNCIPAL 

METROPOLITAN NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

Centbopo'qon Suriname'nsi& Scanty justice has been rendered this plant at page 149, as our 
readers would have acknowledged had they seen a plant exhibited at the last meeting of the Horti- 
cultural Society, in Regent 'Street, by Mr. Munnock, gardener to the Rey. Charles Pritchard, near 
two feet high, of proportionate extent in circumference, and bearing twenty-one such dusters of 
flowers as that which forms the subject of our plate. The plant is desenring of attention for the 
beauty of its blossoms, let alone their being produced naturally in December, as well as at other 
seasons. (7. faainotitm was the name the plant exhibited bore. 

Chrtsa'nthbmum. The Horticultural Society haye introduced a pretty variety of this popular 
flower from China,which bears the name of the Chusan Daisy. Its habit is rather dwarf and it flowers 
very freely, producing pretty daisy-like blossoms, that are from half to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, double, yellowish in the centre, with rosy-lilac outer petals. It has been abundantly 
blooming in the Society's garden of late. 

Crtftome'^ria. Japo'nica. This evergreen is, perhaps, among hardy Conifers what the Norfolk 
Island Pine (Altingia exceUa)^ is to tender. The colour of its foliage is similar, it grows as n^idly, 
and is much like it in general aspect, but by no means so beautifully regular and handsome. Its main 
branches proceed alternately from the stem, and, as well as their branchings^ droop much more than 
those of A . exceUa. The spine-like leaves are individually similar to Auraucaria Cwmniiigkamffs, and 
are disposed in like manner. Naturally O. Japonica grows near a hundred feet high, and inhabits 
the principal Japan Islands. This country possesses it through the Horticultural Society, who have 
received it from Shanghai, in whose garden are many fine specimens, and ihrou^ whom most 
metropoHtan establishments have come by it. Synonyme, Cuprtatua Japonica. 

Ja'sminum nudiflo'rum. a very gay specimen of this plant was exhiluted from the garden of 
the Horticultural Society, at their rooms. Regent Street, last month. Its slender, leafless branches 
were covered with large yellow flowers, growing from where the leaves had fallen. If, as was 
stated at the meeting, it is hardy, a rare novelty is in store for the open garden in winter, nor can 
the greenhouse afford to despise such an acquisition at the season its flowers expand. 

Ltsiono^tus longiflo^rus. Under this name Messrs. Veitch sent from Exeter, to the Deoember 

Regent Street meeting of the Society above mentioned, a plant similar in foliage and manner of 

growth to uSichynanthui Roasbwrgkiiy bearing at the axils of the upper leaves of its main shoot, 

and from the axils of those of an upper lateral one, quite erect flowers. The latter have a small, 

dark-coloured calyx, with narrow segments, a long, very taper, funnel-shaped, vivid dark 

crimson corolla, with an arched apex, and much exserted stamens and pistil, of a very bright, light 

purple hue. 

Onci'dium. J. W. Schroder, Esq., Stratford, Essex, has lately flowered a very fine member of 

this genus, with roundish pseudo-bulbs, and narrow rather short foliage. The flowers are produced 

in a panicle little disposed to branch, on rather long stalks, and have Unear-Ianceolate sepals, 

rather broader petals, both three-quarters of an inch long, yellowisli, banded and spotted with brown, 

and a remarkably fine, lor^, at first bright-yellow, but soon becoming whitish, leathery lip, which 

has a long claw, at whose base is a small lobe on each side, and on its upper surface a channelled 

protuberance. The outer portion of the lip approaches an oblong shape, and in the largest flowers 

is an inch and a half long by one wide. We luiderstand the npecies is from Vera Cruz. 



OPERATIONS FOR JANUARY. 



This month may be one of great activity with the culturist, or furnish him little more 
occupation than the two or three which have preceded it. The business requiring attention is 
not momentous nor formidable in extent ; but much may be done that will lessen after toils, and 
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lighten the burden of spring-work. The outset of the new year brings & retym of the period 
when Orchids must have a general potting ; by general, we mean of course, that the majority of a 
collection being about to commence a new growth, they will be in a fit state to pot, or be ta*eated 
in a manner equivalent to that operation being performed. It is best not to interfere with any 
but those which are awaking from repose ; and in dealing with thera we would reixnnmend that 
plants of medium size, as being the most interesting, have the greatest share of encouragement 
given them ; for splendid as are large specimens when in bloom, ihey are not tiie most attractive 
in fmy other state, and certainly cannot be so conveniently accommodated nor easily managed, as 
smaller ones. Let the increase of temperature and humidity in the Orchid bouse be gradual, and 
the additional supply of water to the plants, especially newly-potted ones, cautiously administered. 
An occasional dressing with the syringe or hand-engine, on a fine day, should not be forgotten, 
and the utmost vigilance ought to be in exercise for the destruction of insects among the family. 
Many stove plants will require potting in the course of the month, and probably some from the 
greenhouse also. In addition to a higher temperature bemg maintained in the former erection, 
and everything kept fresh and sweet, no opportunity of seeking to eradicate insects should be 
lost ; their multiplication is apt to be as rapid as the growth of the plants, on the introduction of 
a growing temperature. Propagation by cuttings, suckers, division, &c., as plants form new 
shoots, will require attending to ; and seeds of many exotics may be put in, as also those of some 
annuals to flower early in spring, both in pots and in the open ground. The increase of flower- 
garden plants must continue to be prosecuted as circumstances may require. Any placed in 
gentle warmth will soon supply abundance of cuttings. 

The degrees of watchfulness required to be kept in exercise, and the measures to be taken 
for the preservation of plants, will necessarily depend upon the state of the weathcir. Elnough 
will have been done, there is little doubt, owing to the wintry experience of the past month 
having been regarded as an earnest of what might be expected ere the season is passed through, 
to secure tender plants under all circumstances, from harm by frost ; and it is necessary to make 
sufficient provision, but it is better to aim at producing in tender things, especially those wholly in 
the open air, the capability to bear cold, rather than have recourse to extraordinaiy means for 
warding it off. If mildness in the weather prevail, it must not be looked upon as trouble to undo 
a great deal that may have been done for the protection of plants, that they may be exposed and 
kept dormant In giving this direction, we are not forgetting there are instances in wliich 
plants are prevented from commencing to grow at an improper time by being protected Irom 
mildness of season, and therefore it may occur that this kind of hann has to be guarded against. 
Though it may not have been necessary to fortify much against cold up to this date, everything 
employable, to shield from its effects, should not have to be got in readiness, neither must it be 
forgotten that it will be wisdom to hold it so. 

The flower-forcer has begun to reap the reward of his labours, by having many plants in 
flower now. He must continue to have those things conmiitted to his care experience has taught 
are best for producing flowers. Some of tlie inmates of the stove and greenhouse, whose 
blooming season is at hand, may be ^ven in his charge to be gently brought forward. Do not 
forget to treat as they deserve plants cheering this time of year by blooming without assistance. 

In tlie open air do anything that can be done. Attend to valuable hardy perennials : 
Carnations, Auriculas, and such things, simply require to be kept dormant and free from vermin, 
whose attacks they are liable to. 

Errata. — From " provide appendages," fourth line from the bottom, page 18, go to ** for the 
reception of water," line eighteen from the top of the next page, which, with what succeeds as 
far as '^ the considerataon," last line, page 19, and first on page 20, should precede ''of this last 
subject," fourth line from the bottom, page 1 8, and what follows. 

In the specific character of Eriostemon ecabrvmy page 127, for Leavet '' many- veined," read 
" many curved." 
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A. 

Abelia rupestris, 43, 214 
AbuUlon venosum, 189 

— mtifolium, 116 
Acanthophippium Javanicum, 211 

— javetue, 211 

Aehimenes atroflauguinea, 189 

— formosa, 237 

— Liepmannii, 165 

— longiflora, var., 117 

— patens, 141, 197 ; the best period 
for the flowering of, 198 

— * spreading, 1 97 

Activity, when necessity for in performing out- 
door operations, 47 
A consideration of plants grown in pots, 37 
Adenium Honghel, 235 
Adenocalymna comosom, 43 
iEgiphila grandifiora, 115, 217 

— great-flowered, 217 
Aeiidea ampidlaceumy 49 
.^schynanthus, 165 

— albida, 139 

— Boschuuias, 1 65, 175 ; where to 
grow, 176 

— Horsfieldli, 189 

— Lobbianns, 235 

— miniatus, 262 

— pulcher, 141, 162 

— purpurascens, 139 

— radicans, 214 

— Vanden Bosch's, 175 
AgineHa longiflora, 93 

Agnostus sinuata, 213 
AUoplectus dichrons, 68 

— repens, 187 
-— Schotiiy 68 

— 8partifloru0, 68 

Alpinia nutans, 125 ; where to plant, 125 

— nodding-flowered, 125 
AhtrcBmeria montana, 151 

A maryllis monta/na, 151 

— tatarica, 151 
Amicia, two-jointed-podded, 173 

— zigomeris, 173 ; remarkable feature 
of, 173 

Anemone Japonica, 20 
Anguloa Ruckeri, 187 

— spes., 141 

Annuals, on the treatment of, 61 ; usefulness 
of, 61 ; conditions unfavourable to the welfare 



of, 63; 'proper way of dealing with, 64 ; 
tender, brief remarks on managing, 65 
Anona palustris, 92 

— aqwUica, 92 

— glabra, 92 

— uliginosa, 92 
Ansellia African, 241 

— Africana, 70, 139, 241 ; the treatment 

it flourishes under, 241 
Anthericum coeruleum, 117 
Anthocercis illicifolia, 20 
Antirrhinum majus, var. Youngiana, 271 

Aphelandra 1 70 

— aurantiaca, 92 
Application of heat, 9, 81 
Arbours, &o., how to prune ; what constitutes 

the covering of, 167 
Ariopsis peltata, 92 
Aristolochia gigantea, 92 
Asystasia Coromandeliana, 187 
Aucuba Japonica var,, 94 
Autumn, on plants to flower late in, 112 
Azalea adba magniflora, 70 

— obtusa, 163 

— violacea elegans, 70 

B. 
Balsamma spes., 142 
Barkeria, Dr. Lindley's, 193 

^- Lindleyana, 193 ; the way usually 
grown, 194 

— spes., 142 
Bamadesia rosea, 115, 123 

— rose-coloured, 123 
Beaufortia splendens, 145 

— splendid, 145 
Beaumontia grandiflora, 103 

— great-flowered, 103 
Begonia albo-coccinea, 163, 245 

— ,94 

— fuclisioides, 263 

— minor, 77 

— nitida, 77 

— obliqua, 77 

— purpurea, 77 

— shining-leaved, 77 
Besleria bicolor, 68 

— dkhrous, 68 
Bifrenaria inodora, 117 
Bignonia albida, 139 
Bindweed, downy, 243 
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BishopBtoke Vicarage, deflcriptire notice of, 177 
Boiler, description of the Saddle, and appendages, 

10 ; external fittings up of, described, 11 
Bolbophylham lonffifl&rum, 140 
— umbellatum, 262 

Bouvardia flava, 140 

— longifiora, 92 
Brassavola Digbyana, 235 

British plants, 156 ; the study of instructive, 
156 ; a means to enhance the value of, 157 ; 
the capacity of for improvement, 1 56 ; further 
means by which tiie value of is enhanced in a 
gardening point of view, 159 

Bmgmamiia KrUghtii, 211 

Buddleya Lindleyana, 21 ; leading peculiarity of 
under culture, 21 * 

C. 

Calliandra Harisii, 140 
Calpicarpitnn Roxburghii, 70 
Calycotome spinosa, 236 
Calystegia pubescens, 165, 187, 243 
Camellia Japonica var. BecmU npreme^ 71 

— remarks on the, 109 ; account of plants 
of the, and circumstances under which they 
flourished, 109, 110 ; advantage of planting 
out under gbiss, 110; where to plant out, 111; 
treatment required to have in flower at any 
tune, 112 

CampamUa gentianoides, 7 

— grandijlorcij 7 

— nobilis, 142 

Catasetum callosum, var, grandiflomm, 69 
CaUUya intermedia^ var. amgueHfdiaj 5 

— Lemoniana, 163 

— maxima, 21 

— Perrinii, 5 
Cedronilla pallida, 1 15 
Ckntropogcm, flutuotwnif 273 

— Surinam, 149 

— Surinamensis, 149, 273 ; the 
merits of, 149 

Cerbera fruticosOf 70 
Chsenostoma, many-flowered, 31 

— polyanthum, 31 ; usefulness of, 31 
Cheilococca apocynifolia, 1 95 

Chinese Roses, kinds of very suitable for mass- 
ing, 41 ; appropriate situations for masses of, 
41 ; preparation of beds for, 42 ; propagation 
of, 43 

Chirita, Ceylon, 265 

— sinensis, 117 

— Zeylanica, 265 
Ckironia decustcUa, 221 

— fruteicenSf 221 
Chlora exaltetta, 99 
Chlorsea virescens, 117 
Chorozema triangulare, 73 

— triangular, 73 
Chrysanthemum, 273 
Chusan Daisy, 273 
Cineraria, van., 94 
Cinquefoil, Mr. Mc Nab*s, 219 
Cirrhopetalum Thouarsii, 140 
Clematis crispa, 262 

— Jlorc critpOf 262 



Clematis glanduloaa, 165 
-^ gUmduloMa, 236 

— kexapetala, 188 

• — hexasepala, 188 

— smilacifolia, 235 

— fmilacina, 236 

— mbpelkUa, 236 
Clerodendron, 263 

— anuatum, 211 
Clitoria, greater, 79 

— tematea nubjor, 79 ; treatment requi- 
Kte for, 79 

Ooddearia ocaWtf, 212 

— pusilla, 212 
CoUania Andinamarcana, 187 

Conifers and Taxads, 229 ; whence come the 
terms, 229 ; properties of, 229 ; unfavour- 
able treatment they usually experience, and 
its effects, 230 ; the soil, situation, &c,, they 
are most at home in, 232 ; the proper way to 
plant, 233 ; what should regulate the intro- 
duction of to, and disposal in, gardens, 233, 
234 ; liberal treatment necessary for when 
growing, 258 ; why should be planted on 
elevations, 258 ; the way affected by severe 
weatiier, 259 ; the usefulness of, 260 ; alightiy 
detailed account of some, 261 

Conservatories, description of various, 58 

Conservatory, the, 57 ; border for plants in, 
described, 58 ; preparation of permanent bed 
of soil for the, 59 

Cotton wool, useful to protect embryo inflores- 
cence, 119 

Crtusula capUatety 209 

CrotoLiaria (acuminata f 223 

— angtUasa, 223 

— conrttZeo, 223 

— verrucosa, 223 

— warted, 223 
Cr3rptomeria Japonica, 273 

Culture, electro, attention directed to, 131 
Cuphea, broad-center'd, 267 

— oordata, 21, 165 

— miniata, 117 

— platycentra, 142, 267 ; a flower-garden 

plant, 267 

— ptibifioray 68 

— strigillosa, 68 
Cupressus Japonica, 273 

Cychnoches Egertonianum, var, virides, 188 

— Loddigesii, 68 

— etelli/erum, 188 
Cyclamen littorale, 236 
Cymbidium vmbellaium, 140 
Cypripedium barbatum, 140 

— Irapeanum, 235 

— Javanicum, 140 

— vara., 71 

Cyrtepodium punctatum, 133 ; a yery fine spe- 
cimen of described, 1 33 
Cytistts spinonu, 236 

D. 

Dahlia ranunculffiflora, 8 

— glohtblaria muUiflora, 88 

Dalilias, suitableness of some kinds to foim 
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dwarf muses, 88 ; propegrties required to 
render suitable for dwarf massing, 88 ; how 
to manage to produce dwarf masses of, 89 ; 
circumstances under which dwarf can be 
introduced to gardens, 89 
IkUura a/rbcrec^ 21 1 

— comigera,211 

— fnUucenty 21 1 

— Gardneri, 211 
Davieaia physodes, 163 

December, 1846, extraordinary mildness of, 9 
Dendrobium, 165 

— aduncum, 69 

— Dalhousieanum, 43 

— hymenopbyllum, 142 
Dianthus Hendersoni, 189 
Diastema ochroleuca, 212 
Dichorizandra oyalifoha, 142 
Didymocarpus crinitus, 142 
DigiialU chinetuit, 70 

Diseases and affections of plants, 201 ; what the 

consist of, 201 
DracoeqiKalwn Altaiente, 51 

— grandiflorum, 51 

Dragon's head, great-flowered, 51 
Dropmore, pleasure grounds at described, 108 
Dysophylla stellata, 94 

E. 

Echeyeria gibbiflora, 210 

EchUet ffrcMdifioray 103 

Elseocarpus peduncularis, 1 88 

Electrical wires, the disposal of, 153 ; the action 

of, 154 
Electricity and vegetation, 153 

— vegetable, 129 
Electro-culture, attention directed to, 131 
Electronometer, utility of tiie, 1 56 
Elephant's Ear, white and scarlet, 245 
Epacris dubia, 163 

— hyacinthiflora, 71 
Epidendrum, 166 

— unibellaium, 140 

— verrucosum, 101 

— warted, 101 
Epiphytes, on growing pUnts as, 1 7 
Eranthemum albiflorum, 93 

— variabile, 75 

— yariable, 75 

Erica Cavendishiana, 3 ; its origm and resem- 
blances, 3 
£kiostemon, rough, 127 

— scabrum, 127 ; small phtnts of 
most characteristic, 127 

Erythrochiton Braziliense, 117 
Estate, description of an, 105 
Eucalyptus Preissiana, 262 
Eustoma exaltatum, 99 

— excUUUOf 99 

— tilenifoHumf 99 

— taU, 99 

Evergreens, account of removal of, in hot 

weather, 178 
Evolvulus cseruleus, 166 

— purpuruo-cseruleus, 21, 166 



F. 
Fagopyrum cymosum, 1 15 
Fagma obovata, 22 

Fir tribe, botanical characters of some of the,107 
FUt Pea, beautiful, 195 
Floricultnral Notices, 20, 43, 68, 70, 92, 94, 1 15, 

117, 139, 141, 163, 165, 187, 189, 211, 213, 

235,237,262,263,273 
Flower-garden plants, aptness of to become dry 

in spring, previous to being planted out, 95 ; 

the propagation of, 160 
Flowers, on furnishing the parterre with in early 

spring, 66 ; what to employ, 66 ; treatment 

of those employed, 67 
Flowering trees, shrubs and climbers, the prun- 
ing of, so as to produce uniform iruetiferous- 

ness in every part, 23 
Fluids, motion of in plants, noticed, 129 
Forcing Roses, 33 

— frame, 34 ; suggested improvement in, 34 
Franciscea acuminata, 27 

— acuminate-leaved, 27 

— augusta, 189 

— hydrangenformis, 43, 71, 121 

— hydrangea-like, 121 

— Pohliana, 27 
Friesia peduncularis, 188 
Fuchsia, large-flowered 97 

— 94 

— macrantha, 97, 140 

— serratifolia, 237 

— the, as a standard, 1 3 

— kinds of very appropriate for forming 
standard, 16 ; advantage of training, 17 

Fugosia hakesefolia, 236 

— heterophylla, 69 

G. 
Galeandra, 166 
Gardenia Devoniana, 262, 269 

— Duke of Devonshire's, 269 

— florida, v€ur. Fortuniana, 188 

— Lord Stanley's, 169 

'— Stanleyana, 1 69 ; the cultivation of ,1 70 
Garden scenery, 177 
Oenisia ipinota^ 236 
Gerardia glutinosa, 70 
Gesnera bulbosa, tmr, lateritia, 164 

— cordata, 287 

— elliptica, var. lutea, 164 

— Geradiana, 55 ; merits of, 55 

— — lGerard'B,55 

— Hondensis, 69 
Gladiolus Gandiensis soperba, 190 
Globba ntUant, 125 

— tylvestriSf 125 
Gloxinia palUdiflora, 44 
Gompholobium, 188 

— venostum, 236 
Govenia fiusdata, 22 
Griffinia intermedia, 237 
Grouping of trees, shrubs, &c., 179 

H. 

Habrothanmus corymbosus, 22 

— fasdculatus, 84 
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Heath, the Duke of DeTotuiure^s, 3 

HeaAy ftppficatioii of, 9 

Heating, defects of systems of, 81 ; history of 

different methods of, Q2 ; merits of by hot 

water, 83 

— Poknaise plan of alluded to, 12 
Heinsia jasminiflora, 22 

HeUophila trifidis 142 

Hibiscus Jerroldianus, 1 ; requrements of, 2 

— Mr. Jerrold's, 1 
HolboUia latifolia, 212 
Hoya, 263 

— campanulata, 237 

Hydrangea Japonica, var. OBrolea, 212 

— the bhie, 109 

Hydrolea ^inoaa, 247 ; its soitabiUty for the 
flower-garden, 247 

— 8piny» 247 

— ingj/nOf 247 
Mypocjfrta discohr, 68 

— strigillosa, 117 

I. 

Indigofera decora, 93 

Inga ffa/rrisni, 140 

Insects, yarious, noticed, 203 ; remedies for the 

destruction of, 204 
lonopsidium acaule, 212 
Ipomoea simplex, 22 

— rubro cferulea, on growing in the 
open air, 84 ; the way genially grown, 84 ; 
account of successful management of, 85 ; 
the kind of situation required for in the open 
ground, 87 

Ixia Lily, mountain, 151 
Ixiolirion montanum, 151 
Ixora, 166 

— incamata, 117 



Jasmium dianthifolia, 117 

— nudiflorum, 212, 273 
Jiutickt OangeHoa, 187 
Justida semperflorens, 117 



Kopsia fruticosa, 69 



K. 



L. 



LbbUs, Mr. Periin's, 5 

— Perrenii, 5 

— — major, 263 
— « peduncnlaiis, 22 

Lankesteria parviflora, 70 
Lantana mutabilis, 238 ; a fine flower-garden 
plant, 238 

— Sellowiana, 238 ; the usefulness of for 
the flower-garden, &c., 238 

Leianthus longifolius, 29 ; why interesting, 29 

— long-leayed, 29 

— umbellatus, 164 
Leschenaultia arcuata, 263 

— splendens, 21 3 

Liebigia spedosa, 237 



Lightninff-conductort, practicability and adraa- 
* tage of employing for the protection of glass 

erections, 249 
Ligustrum Japonica, 142 
Lilium sanguineum, 213 
Lmanthut exaltcUutf 99 

— ghucifoiiug, 99 

— longifolius, 29 

— umbiUcUmSf 164 
Lobelia eomula, 149 

— glandulosa, 44 

— tpectdbUuy 149 

— ttpkarocarpa, 149 

— SurinameimSf 149 
LyiUmotut cUlndus, 1 39 

— longiflorus, 273 

M. 

Magnolia odoratissinia, 213 

— pumila,2\3 

Manure, liquid, kinds suitable for Roses that 

have been forced, 36 
Martynia, 190 

Massing, on employing the Chinese Hose for, 41 
Mastacanthus sinensis, 44 
Maxillaria macrobulbon, 115 

— Warreana, 141 
Meyenia corymbosa^ 22 
Miltonia spectabilis, 44 
Mormodes Cartoni, 44 
Mulgedium macrorhizon, 70 
MurucuQa mjoUistima, 25 
Musssenda frondosa, 118 

— macrophylla, 115 

N. 

Neapolitan Violet, the, 90 ; circumstances under 
which great success attended the culture of, 
90 ; shade necessary for the welfare of, 90 

Nepenthes spes., 142 

Neptunia plena, 44 

Nordmannia cordifolia, 118 

Notice of a few species in one or two genera in 
Crassulacese, 208 

Nymphsea dentata, 236 

O. 

Odontoglossum cordatum, 147 ; how it may be 
grown, 148 

— membranaceum, 141 

On congruity in landscape gardening, 253 ; 
why it should be apparent, 254 ; instances 
in which it is violated, 255; particular cases in 
which congruity ought to be discernible, 256 

— employing the Chinese Roses for massing, 
41 

^- furnishing the parterre with flowers in 
early spring, 66 

— growing Ipomoea, rubro-cserulea, and Phar- 
bitis L«irii in the open air, 84 

— growing plants as epiphytes, 17 

— plants to flower late in autumn, 112; kinds 
to employ, 114; treatment of those employed 
114 
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On the treatment d uniwiati, 61 
Oneidiiim, 166, 273 

— concolor, 118 

— lacenim, 116 

— oblongatum, 190 

— phymatochilum, 118 

— unguiculatiimy 263 
Operations for January, 273 % 

— February, 23 

— March, 47 

— April, 71 

— May, 95 

— June, 119 

— July, 148 

— August, 167 

— September, 190 

— October, 215 

— November, 238 

— December, 264 
Opkryt cestrifera, 213 

— hicornii, 213 

— comuta, 213 
Orphium frutescens, 221 

— shrubby, 221 
OxaHs sensitiva, 45 
Oxyramphis macrostyla, 115 

P. 

Pseonia Witmanniana, 45 

Park and ViUa scenery, 105 

Paesiflora Lemichezii, 238 

Peculiarities of plants, 225 

Pelargonium, remarks on the, 205 ; on what 
success in the culture of is principally depend- 
ent, 205 ; the fancy as a plant for bedding 
out, 207 ; suitableness of various kinds of the 
for growing in rustic stands or baskets, 207 

Pentstemon ovatum, 199 

— ovate-leaved, 199 
Pergularia campanulata, 238 
Peristeria Barken, 45 

Pharbitis Learii, on growing in the open air, 84 ; 

where generally grown, 85 ; circumstances 

under which a plant turned out flourished, 86 ; 

where likely to succeed when planted out, 87 
Physianthus auricomus, 93 
Pilumna laxa, 237 
Pinguicula orchidioides, 116 
Pitcaimia undulatifolia, 164 
Plants, a consideration of growing in pots, 37 ; 

stimulants to the better cultivation of, 37 ; 

evils preventing the proper management of^ 

38 ; points necessary to attend to in managing 

weU, 39 

— diseases and affections of, 201 

— greenhouse, on planting in the open 
ground in summer, 221 

— parasitic diseases of, 225 ; various con- 
stitutionally liable to disease, 226 

— peculiarities of, 225 

— putting tender in the open ground in 
spring ought to be practised, 191 

Platycodon grandiflorum, 7 ; account of method 
of growing, 7 

— great-flowered, 7 



Platylobium foimoeam, 195 

Pleasure grounds, description of at Dropmore, 

108 
Pieroma elegans, 190, 237 
Plumbago Zeylanica, 93 
Polyffowum acHUxtwati 115 
— cymofum, 115 
PotentiUaMcNabiana,190,219; the origin of,219 
Preservation of flower-garden plants in winter, 

181 ; obstacles which prevent the proper, 181 ; 

the littie fluid necessary for, 183 ; the best 

erection for, 184 
Primula involucrata, 141 
Propagation of flower-garden plants, 160 ; the 

best time to choose cuttings, 161^*; kind of 

euttings to be selected, 161 ; the manner of 

inducing cuttings to become plants, 161 
Pruning and training, 135 ; extensiveness of 

field for the practice of, 136 ; the best season 

to practise, 138 ; objects of, 188 
Pterostigma grandiflorum, 70 

R. 

Ramusatia vivapara, 92 
Raphistemma pulchella, 238 
Redouiea ketaropkyUay 69 
Reevesia thyrsoidea, 45 
Remarks on the Camellia, 109 

— on the Pelargonium, 205 
ResMoMa mOamy 125 
Retrospect of the seasons, 249 
Review of <' The Vegetable Kingdom," by J. 

Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S., and L. S., &c^ 185 
Rhodostemma gardenioides, 118 
Rhynchoglossura Zeylamcum, 45 
Rochea albiflora, 210 

— coccinea, 208 ; the synonymes of, 208 

— falcata and synonymes, 208 

— jasminea, 209 ; synonymes of, 209 

— media and synonymes, 208 

— odoratis8ima,209 ; the synonymes of, 209 

— — alba, 209 

— versicolor, 208 ; its synonymes, 208 
Roses, the forcing of, 33 ; preparation and 

treatment of plants for forcing, 33 ; the most 

suitable soil for, 33 
Rosslinia frutescent, 221 
Royenia lucida, 164 
Ruellia CoromaruMiana, 187 

— intrusOf 187 

— lilacina, 70, 188 

— longyhraf 70 

— macrophylla, 46 

— obliquoy 187 

— iecundiiy 187 

S. 

Saccolabium ampullaceum, 49 
— flask-formed, 49 
Sarauja macrophylla, 190 
Sarcochilus calceolus, 93 
Sarcoetemma campanulatum, 165 
Saxifiraga thysanodes, 141 
Scenery, park and villa, 105 
Schubertia auricoma, 93 
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Schubertia grayeolens, 93 
Scutellaria, 190 

— incamata, 263 
Seasons, retrospect of the, 250 
Sidavitifolia,116 
Silene schafta^ 93 
Sinningia velutina, 46 
Siphooimpyltu maeranthtu, 149 

— tpeetabilu, 149 

— Swrinamentu^ 149 * 
Snapdragon, Mr. Young's, 271 

Soil, conducting power of, 164 

Solanum l^rdoides, 1 1 6 

Spartwm tpinommy 236 

Stachytarpheta aristata, 46 

Standard Fuchsias, proper cuttings to choose 
for foi^ung, 14 ; treatment of phmts forming, 
14 ; em method of obtaining, 15 ; introduc- 
tion of to the flower-garden, 1 6 

Stanhopea inodora, 46 

— tigrina, 46 

SiaphfflodendrumAfricanum, 164 
Stauntonia latifolia, 212 
Stylidium scandens, 166 
Suitableness of some kinds of Dahlias for form- 
ing dwarf masses, 88 
Succulents, mteresting character of, 210 
bynnging b^efidal effects of upon Orchids, 

OCCa, 1 1 !f 

T. 

Tachia ionpifolia, 29 

Tacsonia mollissima, 25, 46 ; singular part of 
the structure of, 26 
— very soft, 25 
Talauma Candollii, 213 
Tanks for bottom-beat, 11 
Tetratheca, hairy, 53 

— hirsuta, 53 

— ipedom, 171 

— verticillata, 118, 171 

— vcrticillate, 171 
The Conseryatory, 57 ; purposes of, 57 

— Fuchsia as a standard, 1 3 
-- Neapolitan Violet, 90 
Theophrasia Americana, 165 



Theophrtuia ffentiei, 165 

— Jussieui, 165 
Thunbergia chrysops, 118 

— Pryeri, 118 
Tooth-Tongue, cordate-lipped, 147 
Torenia 166, 190 

— Asiatica, 143, 189 

— edentula, 116 

— hiant, 189 

— vagaru, 189 

Training greenhouse plants, remarks on, 196 
Tremandra Hugdii, 53 

— verHcUlala, 171 
Tricosanthes colubrina, 94 
Triehosporum albidum^ 139 

— radieans, 262 
Tromsdorffia speeioaa, 237 
TropsBolum crenatiflomm, 189 

— spes., 143 



U. 



Urananthui ghucifolhu, 99 



V. 

Vegetable electricity, 129 
Vegetation, electricity and, 153 

— - proof of electric action on, 1 30 
Veronica salicifoUa, 47 

W. 

WMenbergta grandiflom, 7 
Warrea tricolor, 141 

Water, how to apply to the flower-garden in hot 
weather, 143 

Weather, interesting particulars respecting that 
of 1844-5. 

Winters, disagreeable contingencies of mild, 203 



Z, 



Zerrmbet speoumm, 125 
ZigomeriafioLva, 173 
Zygogiomm imbellaium, 140 
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